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: | 
t the Americans, “that after a time the Dutch | 
| Government would) repay... the money, so that 
America woul] ullimately lose nothing” and every= ‘ 
| body would i«: hippy. But even if the cuvoys made | 
{) the loan in this way, the bribe of two liundred and 
: fifty thousand dollars must be paid in addition. H 
i ‘Lhereupon the envoys handed him the letter which ; 
| Marshall had prepared the night beiure, which ‘ 
stated that they had no power to make a loan, but { 
could send one of their number to America for 
i cousultaiion and instruction. j 
Beilamy was “disappointed” and at once modi- ' 
| fied his language. Why did the envoys treat the . > 
money proposition as coming from the } -ectory? 
: i Tt was only his own personal suggestion. Then 
“what has led to our. prescnt conversation?” asked 
ey ; _. the envoys. Pinckney recalled Hottenguer's first ” 
visit and the latter confirmed Pincknoy's account. | 
Upon the envoys stating the differences between 
France and America, to settle which was the purpose | 
of their mission, and gently resenting the demands . 
| ‘ f made upon them, Bellamy became excited. The { 
H envoys’ conduct was not to be borne, he excliimned; , | 
Jet them beware of the resentment of France. They : 
“could not help it,” answered the envoys — the | 
: Directory mu-t look after France; the envoys must 
ari -  Juok after the United States. 
: : Bellamy was “in despair.” What a provincial { 
’ . view these Americans took of a diplomatic negotia- * 
' tion! They must broaden their horizon. They must 
a acquire worldly wisdom, They must remember “the 
. ; respect which the Directory required”; they must 
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' 
realize that that august body “would exact as much | 
as was paid to the ancient kings.” The envoys would 
not be received without it; that was flat, Bellamy : | 
info,med them; and “he seemed te shudder at the 
consequences.” | 

Marshall aud Pinckney simply would not see the 
point. But Gerry was a man of the world who i 
eal! understand European diplomacy. Marshall : 
~ declared that the envoys wes there to adjust inter- : 
national differences. If, however, France “would — . : ‘ : 
make war,” then, said they: “We regret the un- a a aE 
avoidable necessity of defending ourselves.” * et 
For a little while Talteyrand’s leeches dropped 
away from the perplesed Aincricans. Marshall re- ' 
ported to Washington French conditions as he had } 
observed thei up to that time. He confirms to the - 
former President the American report that French 
agricuiture had been improved “in the course of the 
present war’; — / 
7 “Inthat part of the country through which Ihave 
passed the evidences of plenty abound. The whole 
, earth appears to he in cultivation & the harvests of 
the present year appear to he as productive as the 


ficids which yicld them are extensive. >. ne 
“IT am informed that every part of the country : 
exhibits the sane aspect. If this be the fact, there ' 


will probably remain, notwithstanding the demands 
of the armies, a surplus of provisions.” 
Marsha! briefly but clearly analyzes the economic 
and commercial oytcome of the war: — 
“Manufactures have declined in the same ratio 7S 
«8 Am, St, I's. For, dal, ii, 150-60, 


we 
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that the cultivation of the soil has increas'd, War 
has been made Upon the great manufacturing towns 
& they are in a considerable degree destroy'd. With 
manufactures France does not supply herself fully 
from her internal resources, : 

“Those of Britain flow in upon her notwithstand- 
ing the most severe prohibitory laws. The port of 


Kotterdam is purposely left open by the English & . 


their goads are imported by the Dutch under Prus- 
sian and other neutral colors. They are smugeled in 
Ercat quantities into France. 

“Peace, then, will find this [French} nation en- 
tirely competent to the full supply of hes colonies 


with provisions and needing manufactures to be im-, 


Ported for her own consumption. . .. France can 


take from America tobacco & raw cotton she can , 


‘supply us with wines, brandies & silks.?’ ‘ 


: Marshall then makes a searching commentary on 
Fresich politics, ae i 

“The existing political stote of France ‘is con- 
nected with certain interna? & powerfully operating 
causes by which it has been & will continue to be 


Breully influenc'd. Not the least of these is the tena - 


ure by which propert y is held. 

“In the course of the revolution it is believed that 
imore than half the land of France has become 
national! Of this’ a very cousidcrable Proportion 
has been sold at a low rate. - 

“It is true that much-of it belonged to those who 
have fallen under the Guillotine or who have been 
termed emigrants, Among the emigrants are many 

* Dy “uations” lands, Marshall refers to the confiscated ‘estates, 
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whose attachment to their country has never Leen | i 
shaken; & what is remarkable, among them are" ’ Be 


many who were never out of France. The law upon 
this subject is wort!.v of attention. j 
“Any two persons, no matter what their repula- 
tion, may, to some authority, I believe the minunici- | 
pality of the district, write & subscribe against any { 
Person whatever a charge, that such Person is an ' 
emigrant, on receipt of which tlic Person so charg’d : 
is without further investigation inscribed on the list 
ofemigrants, © * ' a 
“If the person so inscribed he afterwards appre. 
hended while his name remains on the list, the trial, 
_ asT understand, is, not of the fact of emigration, but ) 
-of the identity of the persons, & if this identity be ‘ a 
established, tic ts instantly fusiller’df shot}, The law ‘ ‘ oe 
is cither rightly executed or permitted to he relax'd, 
as the occasion or the temper of the times may 
direct.. ' : 
“During intervals of humanity some disposition 
has been manifested to permit the return of those i 
. Who have never offended, who have been banished ' ; 
by a terror which the governinent itself has repro- E . 
bated, & to permit in case of arrestation, an investi- We 4 
gation of the fact of emigration as well as-of the i 
identity of the person accus'd. 
“There is too a great deal of property which has * 
been sold as national but which in truth was never) - 
so, & which may be reclaimed by the original pro- ae 
Prietors. 
“In this state the acquirers of national Property 
are of course extremely suspicious. They forma vast 
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¢ Proportion of th» population of F rance. They are 
' not only important in consequence of their numbers, | 
Lut in consequence of their Vigor, their activity & 


that unity of interest which produces a unity of 
effort among then. | 
“The armics too have been promised a milliard., j 

This promise rests upon the national prope::,. for its ' 

perforinanee. The elfcct cf these circumstances cans ‘ 

“hol escape your observation, Classes of citizens are ~. 

to he disfranchised against the next election.” | 

Marshall and Pinckney, at. this carly stage of ‘| 
Talleyrand’s financial-diplomatic intrigue, were so j 
disgusted that they were on the point of “return. 
ing lo Arnerica immediately?" ‘The continuance ‘of | 
French depredations on the high seas caused Mar- | 

7 shall to write to Washington as follows; — 

’ “The captures of our vessels seem to be only 
limited by the abitity to capture. That ability is 
increasing, as the government has let out to hardy 

' adventurers the national £ rigates. Among those who 
plunder us, who are most active in this infamous 
business, & most loud in vociferatinz criminations 
equally absurd and untrue, are some unprincipled * 
apostates who were born in America, 

“These sea rovers by a vericty of means seem to 
. have acquired great influence in tise government. 

i “This influcnce will be exerted to prevent an ace 

commodation between the United States & France 

and to prevent any regulations which may intercept ' 

- + the passage of the spoils they have made on cur coin- 

"merce, to their Pockets. The government I believe * 

is too well disposed to Promote their views. At pres- . 
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ent it scems to me to be radically; hostile to our ok 
country. i 


“T cou'd wish to form a contrary opinion, but to 
do so T must shut my eyes on every object, which 
presents ilscif to them & fabricate in my own mind 
non-existing things, to be substituted for realitics, 
& to form the basis of my ereed. 

“Micht Tobe permitted to hazard an opinion it 
wou'd be the Athntic only can save us, & that no 
consideration will be sufficiently powerful to check 
the extremities to which the temper of this govern- ries 
ment will carry it, but an apprehension that we may a 
be thrown into the arms of Isritain.” “ ‘ 

Although the Treaty of Campo Formio had been 

', signed on the 17th of October, Paris had not yet 
heard of it. This treaty marked Bonaparte as . 
the most constructive diplomat, as well as the- 
foremost captain, of the age, for such he had 
already proved himself to be. A week Jater, when 
Marshall wrote the above letter to Washington 
(October 24, 1797), he reported that “Tlic nego- 
tiations with the Finperor of Austria are said not . ae 
to have been absolutely broken off. Yesterday it } 
was said that peace with him was certain. Several ' 

- couriers have arrived lately from Buonaparte & the i 
national debt rose yestezday from seven to ten . : 
livres in the hundred. W!cthez this is founded on a ! 
real expectation of peace with Austria or is the mere ry 
work of stock jobbers is not for me to decide.” 

But three days afterward (October 27) the news 
reached Paris; and Marshall adds this postscript: 
“The definitive peace is made with the Emperor. 
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You will have seen the conditions, Venice has ex. 
Perienced the fate of Poland. England is threatened 
With an invasion.” 

The thunders of cannon announcing Bonaparte’s 
Success were still rolling through Paris when Tal- 
leyrand’s plotters again descended upon the Ameri- 
ean envoys. Kelley came and, Pinel:ncy and Gerry 
being at the opera, saw Marshall alone. The tri- 
umph of Bonaparte was his theme. The Viclorious 
general was now ready to invade England, an- 
nounced Bellamy; but “concerning America not a 
Syllable was suid." 2 

Already Talleyrand, sensitive as any hawk: to 
coming changes ia the Political weather, had begun 


to-insinuate himself into the confidence of the future *° 


conquercr of Europe, whose diplomatic right arm 
he so soon was to become. The next morning the 
thrifty Mottenguer again visits the envoys, Bona. . 
Parte’s success in the Negotiations of Campo F, ormio, 
Which sealed the Victories of the Fronch arins, hag 
alarmed J lottengner, he declares, for the Success of 
the American mission, ; : 
Why, he asks, have the Americans made no prop- 
osition to the Directory? ‘Phat haughty body “were 
becoming impatient and would take a decided 
course in regard to America” if the envoys “ could 
not soften them,’ exclaims Talleyrand’s solicitous 
messenger. Surely the envoys can see that Bona- 
parte’s treaty with Austria has changed everything, 


* Marshal to Washington, Paris, Oct. 2 (postscrizt, 271h), 1707; - 
Amer, Hist. Kew, Jan. 1697, it, 501-03; also, Washington MSS, © 
» Cong.; ox Sparks MSS., Mass. Hist. Soc, ' 

® Blarsholi's Journal, Oct. £6, 12, 
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aud that therefore the envoys. themselves must 
change accordingly, 

Exhibiting great emotion, Hettenguer asserts 
that the Directory have determined “that all na- 
tions should aid them [the French], or be considered 
and treated as cnemies.” Think, he cries, of the 
“power and violence of France.” Think of the pres- 
ent danger the envoys are in. ‘Think of the wisdom of 
“softening the Dircetory.” But he hints that “the 
Directory might be made more friendly.” Gain 


“time! Gain time! Cive the bribe, and gain tincl 


the vily agent advises the Americans. Otherwise, 
France may declare war against Aimcrica. 
That would be most unfortunate, answer the en- 


‘voys, but assert that the present American “situa- 


tion was more ruinous than a declared war cowl! 
be”; f«- now American “commerce was floundering 


unprotected.” In case of war “America would pro-. 


tect herself.” 
“You do not ‘speak to the point,” Hottenguer 
Ppassionatcly crics out; is moncy; it is expeeted 


that you will offer money.” 


“We have given en answer to that omaud, ** the - 


envoys reply, 


“No,” exclaims Tottenguer, “you have not! . 


What is your answer?” 
“Itis no,” shouts Pinckney; “no; not a sixpence!” 
The persistent Hotte:.:wer does not desist. He 


tells the envoys that they do not know the kind of - 


men they are deating with. The Directory, Js: in- 
sists,. disregard ‘i: justice of American claims; care 
nothing eveu ior the French culonics; “consider 
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Marshall again shines out sunnily ina letter tohis 
ft wife at Winchester, over the lue Ridge. He tells | 
* his “dearest Polly” that al’ hough a week has passed 
he has “scarcely had time to look into any business . 
yet, there are so inany persons calling every hour 
. to see me.... The hot and disagreeable ride” to 
Richmond had been too much for hin, but “if I 
could only learn that you were entirely restored 
I should be happy. Your Mama & friends are in 
get health & your Mam is as cheerful as usual 
except when some particular conversation discom- 
poses her. 
“Your sweet little Mary is one of the most fasci- —.1 
' nating little creazures I ever beheld. She has inn. ° j 
proved very much since I saw her & T-cannot help | 
agrecing that she is a substitute for her lovely sis- 
ter. She talks ina way not easily to be understood 
: ‘tho she comprehends very well everything that is | 
{ 
| 
| 


—_ 


said to her & is the most coquettish little prude & 
the most pnidish little coquet Lever saw. I wish she 
., was with you as I think she would entertain you 
more than all the rest of your.children put together. 
“Poot Tittle John? is cutting teeth & of course is 
sick. He appeared to know me as soon as he saw me. 
He would not come to me, but he kept his eyes fixed 
on me as ona person he had some imperfect recollec- 


' tion of. I expect he has been taught to look at the 
' picture & had some confused idea of a likeness. IIe | 
eu is small & weakly but by no means an ugly child. | 


If as I hope we have the happiness to raise him I 


2 + * Sfasshall's fourth cLild, born January 15, 1798, during Marie's 
absence ia France. 
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trust he will do as well as the rest. Poor little fellow, : : 
the present hot wether is hard on him cutting ; 
tecth, but great care is taken of bin & I hope he will 4 
do well. ! t 

“YT hear nothing from you my ‘déarest Polly but : 
+ [will cherish the hope that you are getting better & a 
will indulge myself with expecting the happiness of : 
seeing you in a: tober quite yours: ji: Remember my ie) 
love to give me this pleasure you have only to take | 


thecold bath, to use a great deal of exercise, to slecp 
tranquilly & tu stay in cheerful company. I ain sure 
you will do everything which can contribute to give 
, you back to yourself & me. This hot weather must 
* be very distressing to you -— it is to everybody — 
but it will soon be colder. Let me know intimeevery- © - °°" 
thing relative to your coming down. Farewell my 
dearest Polly. I am your ever affectionate 
“J, Mansuati.”! 


_On taking up his private business, Marshall — 
found himself hard-pressed for moncy. Payments 
for the Fairfax estate were overdue and he had no 
other resourees with which to mect them but the, 
‘moncy due him upon his French mission. “The 
disarrangement,” he writes to the Secretary of 


' Marshall to his wife, Richinond, Aug. 18, 1793; MS. Mrs, 
Marshall remained in Winchester, where ber husband bid hurried 
to sce her after leaving Philadelphia, Ter nervous walady bad 
grown much worse during Marshall's absence. Mes. Carrington bad 


glo, was long detsitzed in France... . The malady increased.” . 
(Mrs. Carrington to 3: + Cjairus}, 1890, Corrington MSS ) 
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ing your letter of the 8th aceoinpanying M' Lowell's 

very masterly review of the treatise on expatriation, 

I have read it with great pleas.re, & thank you very 
y sincerely for this mark of your recollection, 

“Coubl L have ever entertained doubts on the sub- 
ject. this review'would cert ainly have removed them, 
Mingled with mueh pungent raillery is a solidity of 
argument and an array of authority which in my 
judgement is entirely conclusive. But in truth it is 
& question upon which ] never entertained a scintilla 
of doubt; and have never Yel heard an arzument 
Which ought to excite a doubt in any sound a1 re- 

*  flecting mind. Wt will he to every thinking American 
Q most alllieling circumstance, should our govern- 
ment on w principle so completely rejected hy the 
work procevd to the execution of ‘unfortunate, of 

Me honorable, aud of innocent men”! ee 

: Astonishing and repellent as these words now 
appear, they expressed the views of every Federalist 

Jawyer in America. The doctrine of perpetual alle. 

Biunce was indeed then held and practiced hy every 

Fevermment except gur own? nor was it rejected hy” 

the United States until the Administration hecajne 

Republican, Marshall, announcing the opinion of 

the Supreme Court in 1804, had held that an alien 
could take Lands in New Jersey because he had lived 
in that State when, in 1776, the Legislature passed - 

a law making all residents citizens? Thus he had 

declared that an American citizen did not cease to he 


' Matsball to Pickering, Apeil 11, 1€11, Pickering MSS, Muss. 
Uist. Sa. 

9 Sov Channing: Jof Suctea, 120-71. 

# M'Ilvaine ia, Coxe’s Leswe, 4 Crunch, 209. 
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such leeause he had become the.suliject of a foreign 
power. our years later, in another opinion ‘invelv- 
ing expatriation, he }iad stated the law to he that a 
Uritish subject, born in Ev,slaud before 1775, could 
not take, by devise, lands ii Maryland, the statute 
of that State forbidding aliens from thus acquiring 
property there.’ In both these cases, however, Mar- 
shall refrained from expressly declaring in terms 
against the American doctrine. 

Even as late as 1821 the Chief Justice undoubte.!y 


_ Tetained his opinion that the right of expatriation 


did not esi.t,* although he did not say so in express 
terms. But in Marshall's letter on Lowell's paim- 
phiet he flatly avows his belief in the principle of per. 
petual allegiance, any direct expression on which he so 


carefully avoided when deciding cases involving it. 
° * ted 


Thus the record shows that John Marshall was as 
bitterly opposed to the War of 1812 as was lickering 
or Otis or Lowell. So entirely had he hecome one of 
“the aristocracy of taler..s of reputation, & of prop- 


“erly,” as Vlumer, in 1804, had so accurately styled 


the class of which he himself wa. then a member,’ 
that Mar" <M looked upon all but one subject then 
before the people with the eyes of confirmed rrac- 
tion. That subject was Nationalism. To that su- 
prene cause he was devoted with all the passion 
of his deep and pox cul nature; and in the service 
of that cause he was soon todo much more than he 
had already performed, 
S Daweers Loree, Gellrey, bCranch 9. 
ced the Sautlssiina Trinitad ee 1 Meu henbrough, $78-¢73 
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:, State, “produc’d by my absence and the disper 
: ' sion of my family oblige me to make either sale 
which I do not wish or to delay payments of mone} 
which 2 ought not to delay, unless I can ree ivi 
from the treasury. This state of things obliges nu 
to apply to you and to ask whether you’can furnis) 
me cither with an order from the Sceretary of th 
at ge Treasury on Colo. Carrington or with your reques! 
ue to him to advance money to me. The one or th 
other will be suflicieut.” ! 


ee 


ton wee 


: Vickering writes Marshall that Carrington car 

:* ‘ safely advance him the needed cash, “I will lose ne 
' time to place the balance in your hands,” * say; 

‘ a Pichering, upon the receipt of Marshall's statement 


of his account with the Government. 

The total amount paid Marshall for his eleven 
months’ absence upon the French mission was 
$19,963.97,’ which, allowiig five thousand dollars 

* for bis expenses — a generous estimate — was con 
‘erably more than three times as much as Mar. 
: lls annual income from his law practice. It 
Was an immense sum, considering the compensa- 
tivn of public officials at that period — not much 
Jess than the annual sal «ries of the President and his 


uy entire Cubinet; more than the total amount annu- 
7 * Marshall ts Pickering, August 11, 1308; Pickering MSS., Mass. 


, os Thist. Suc., xxiii, 35. 
‘ * Pickering to Marstall, Sept. 4, 1798; i. 

* Archives, State Deartment. Thirty-five huedred dollars was 
placed ot Maralull’s disposal when he asiled for France, five hundred 
dollars in specie and the remainder by letter of credit on governments 
ard Eurgeun bankers, (Marshal! to £ -:ey of State, July 29, 
' 1707; Pokesing MSS. Also Archives, Siqte Uepartment.) He drew 
i two thousand dullars more when be arrived at Philadelphia oo bis 
ie 4 . retura (June <3; ib.), and €14,403.97 ou Oct. 33 (it.). 
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ally paid to the justices of the Supreme Court. Thus, 


for the time being, the Fairfax estate was saved, 
It was still necessary, however, if hv, bis brother, 


and brother-in-law. were to discharge the remaining ~ 


payments, that Marshall should give himself to the 
business of making money — to work much harder 
than ever he lad done befor: and than his natural 
inclinations prompted. Therefore, no more of un- 
remunerative public life for him -—~no mure waste 
of time in the Legislature. There never could, 
of course, come another such “God-send,” to use 
Marshall's phrase as reported by Jefferson,’ as the 
French mission; and few public oflices, National or 
State, yiekled so much as he could make in the 
practice of his profession. Thus financial necessity 
and his own desire settled Marshall in the resulve, 
which he believed nothing ever could shake, to give 
the remainder of his days to his personal and pri- 
vate business. But Fate had her own plans for 
John Marshall and again overruled what he believed 
to be his fixed and unalterable purpose. 

The “Anas” ; Works: Purd, i, 355. 
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- Convent: a which the cool wisdom of George Cabot 
saved fron. proclaiming secession.? 
Of the two pretenses for war aswinst Great Britain, ‘ 
the Pederalists alleged that one had heer: removed 
; ‘ even hefore we declare! war, and that only the false 
and shallow excuse of British impresement of Amer- 
ican seamen remained. Madison and Monroc recog. 
nized this as the onc great remaining issuc, and an 
. : Adbuinjstration pamphlet, was jublished asserting 
the reason and justice of the American position, 
This position was that men of every country have as 
watucal sight to remove to another land and there 
i become citizens or subjects, entitled to the protee- 
tion of the government of the nation of their adop- 
tion. The British principle, on the contrary, was that 
_ British subjects could never thus expatriate theme 
\ slves, and that, if they did so, the British Goyern- 
incnt could seize them wherever found, and hy force, 
compel them to serve the Empire in any manner the Hi 
Government chose to direct. 
Monroe's brother-in-law, George Hay, still the 
» United States Mtorney for the District of Virginia, ° 
eae Was selected to write theexposition of the American 


. 
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Welster's speech on the Conscription Bill sldlivered in the Muuse of ; 
Represwutatives, Decendwe 0, 1815, Van Tyne, 56-08; swe also 
Curtis: Life of Danicl Webster, 1, 148. 

Welater had fontold what he meant toda: “Of course we shall 
Gpyoore sicle usurpation.” (Welstee to his brother, Oct. $0, 1814, 
Van Tyne. 54.) Agaies * the conscription hae not cone up— if it 
does it will canse a storm such ay was never witn owl here” fin 
Washington}, (Sate tu rome, Nov, 20, URES, ib, 53.) 

§ See Mucison: Otis, 4, 720 Pieboring feared that Cabot's 
Brmderation would prevent the Hartford Convention fran taking 
extreme wn asures agaiant the Goverument. (See Vickering to Low ai, 
Nov. 7, 1610, NE. Fedeculina: Adams, £00.) 
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view. Jt seems probable that his manuscript was 
* carefully revised by Madison and Monroé, and pere 
haps by Jefferson." Certainly Huy stated with sin- 
guar precision the views of the great Republican 
triumvirate. The pamphlet was entitled “A Trea- 
tise on Expatriation.”” He began: “TL hold in utter 
reprobation the idea that aman is bound by an ob- 
ligution, permanent and unalterable, to the governs 
ment of a country which he has abandoned _ his 
allegiance to which he hass 'emnly adjured.” 
Inunediately John Lowe answered.” athdes 
keener and more spirited ever came from the pen of 
that gifted man. “The presidential pamphietcer,” as 
Lowell called Hay, ignored the law. The maxim, 
once a subject’ always a subject, was as true of 
America as of Britain, Had not Ellsworth, when 
Chief Justice, so decide:t in the funous case of Isaac 
Williams?! Yet Tay sneered at the opinion of that 
Gotinguished jurist. 
Pickering joyfully dispatched Lowell's brochure tb 
Marshall, who Jost not a moment in writing of his 
admiration. “Thad yesterday the pleasure of receiv. 


§ Some s utences are jroraphrds sof expressions by Te flerson on 
the same suliject. For exanple: 2 beat (he rigtt of oxy wination to 
be inherent in every man by the {9 of nature, and incapable of 
being rightfully taken from chim thet by the united will af every 
coher perws in the nation.” (eflerson to Gallatin, June 26, 1806, 
Works: Ford, x, 273.) Again “Our particular and separate grieve 
ance is guly the impressincnt of oar citiavns, We must sacrifier tle 
fa-t doilar and aleop of Wood fo rid used that badge of slavery.” 
(Jeers t Cranford, Feb V1. 1615, 9b. 00. 450-51) Thish thee was 
weitten nt Metta Mer the wee - that the news of poure remcled 
Wa-hingtun, 

* Mays A Treatice on Leyte tabi aH ‘ot. 

2 Jawoll: feei icv of A Treating an Exyatriati. mn *sby “A Massachue 
butts Lawyer.” * See ved ns chat. tof this work. 

© See hater of LA Teatee on b., triatiun, ‘ A 
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Marshall and, indeed, of all the other members: of 
the court. Story's pretminence in must branches of 
Jegal learning was admitted hy his asseciates, all 

. of whom gladly handed over to the youthful Justice 
more than his share of work. Story was flattered 
by the recognition, “My brethren were so kind as 
to piace confidence in my researches,” * he tells his 
fricnd Judse Simmel Fay. ; 

; Daring the entire twenty-four years that Marshall 
aud Story were together on the Supreme Bench the, 
Chief Justice sought and accepted the younger man's 

* judgment and frankly acknowledged his authority 
in every Variety of legal questions, excepting only 
those of international kiw or the interpretation of the 
Constitution. “LP wish to consult you ona case which 

F owe who am not versed in admiralty. proceedings 
has some difficulty,” Marshall writes to Story in 
1819.2 In another fetter Marshall asks Story’s help 
ona “question of great consequence.” 2 Again and 
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. again he requests the assistance of his learned junior 
as-ociate.* Someties be addresses Story as though 
that erudite Jastice were his superior.® Small won- 
Ger (hat doh Martial should declare that Story’s 
“loss would be inepacable” te the Supreme Besch, 
if he should be apposted to the place made vacant Ly 
the denth of Chief Justice Parker of Massachusetts.®. 

© Story to Pay, April 25, bb, Stery, 3%, 261. 
: ") Marshall to Story, May 27, Wig, Urocvetings, Mass, Hist. Soe. 
@d ocries, X6V, B25. "Phis was the case of the Litthe Charles. 
® Sane to same, du" OS, Nd, fb. 9 26.- 
Gone © Same feo same, Fume 15, 1624, 02.597; 
9, 1$23, tb. S35; June 26, JESL, ib, S18. 
§ Same to same, July 2. 325, ib, o51- 33, 
. 4 Some bo sume, Oct. Je, 1500, dW. Sie. 


ph. 18, 1821, i. 981; Dec. 
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Only in his expositions of the Constitution did 
Marshall take supreme command. If hedid anything 
preéiinent, other than the infusing of life into that 
instrument and thus creating a steadying force in the 
rampant activities of the young Amerienn people, it 
was his coutribations to interns tional haw, w hich were 
of the highest order.’ 

The fast two decades of his Lihors as Chief Justice 
were prolific in problems invelving international re- 
lations. The capture ef neutral ships by the European 
belliserents;the complications incideat to the struggle 
of Sj. ish provinces in South Americe for independ: 
- ence; the tangle of conflicting claims growing out of 
the African slave trade —the unsettled questions - 
arising from all these sources made that period of 
Marshall's services unique in the munber, impor- 
tance, and! novelty of causes requiring new and au- 
thoritalive announcements of the law of nations. An 
outline of Uirce or four of his opinions in such cases 
will show the quality of his work in that field of legs 
science and also illustrate his broad conception of 
_ sonic of the fundamentals of American slatesmane 
ship in foreign affairs. 

His opinion in the casé of the Schooner Exchange 
lays down principles which embrace much more than 
was involved in the question imiaediately before the 
court? —a practice habitual with Marshall and dise 


» Juha Bassett Moore, in his Digest of International Law, cites Mare 
shall frequently and often uses passages frour hia epirions, Lenry 
Wo! eatan, ti hie Llcwentent International Law, sometinwes quotes slate 
Bhall’s language as part of the text. ' 

® Professor Joan Base-tt Moore, ina better to the author, says that 
he cyn-i ders Marabali's prawn in this case his greatest in the reali of 
faternativnd Law, : 


. 
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bargaining, its ownership and its management for the play of our 
demecratic instincts—the most fundamental force in American life, 
Regardless of any consequences, I am ready to go down the line to 
Cooperate with anyone to foster this kind of American life, and just 
as ready to go down the line aginst anyone who would destroy this 
kind of American life.# 


Wendell Willkie followed Jackson. But when he had used up his 
thirteen n:inutes, and the chairman attempted to stop him, Willkie paid 
NO ittention to the chairman's signals and spoke right on. When he 
finally sut down it was announced that Willkie had excecded the 
agreed tine limit by seven minutes. Jackson was courtccusly offered 
a like addition to his speaking tims, “Of course, I could not make 
use of the time tendered to me without previous warning, and waived 
it. The questioning was distinctly hostile and so was the audience,” 

-Jackson wrote afterward.’*_ i 

The very next day Town Hall officials culled on Jackson to apolo- 
Bize und said they hoped he would not issue any statement, 

“What happened?” Jackson asked, . 

“ey told hin that Willkie had asked for two hundred tickets, which 
had been given tu him. When the mectiry was postponed, two hundred 
more were also fiven to Willkie, Officials discovered later that the 
dates had been changed on tie first two hundred. Result; Willkie had 
four hundved tickets for the January 6 debate. Jackson had been 


issued six tickets for a box which was occupicd by members of his” 


family. Jackson commented on this raw deal by Willkie thus: 


1 found it very difficult to regard Ms. Willkie as a man of honar on 
that basis. It was not surprising that he should ask for as many tickets 
as he could get, but even in the matter of division of time the published 
record shows that he used SO per cent more time than he had agreed, 


* and used'lt even after § had concluded my own speech. When I heard 


the pallerics at the Philadelphia Republican Convention, 1 suspected 
that he was repeating his pesformance there. I never trusted him and 
repeatedly told the President in later times that Mr. Willkie would 
double-cross him. He did on bis trip abroad.*# 


This was not just a sour-grapes attitude on Jackson's part. At one 
of the sessions of the Amesican Historical Association at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, December 29, 1950, historian Harry Elmer Barnes 
confirmed Jacksou's suspicion about the Wilkie nomination, 
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" are capable of responding to milder treatment. Without it, much more 


rigid discipline would have to be maintained at places like Leavenworth, 
Atlanta and Lewisburg. 

Alcatraz is a cold, bleak, foncly place. Jackson was warned that for 
disciplinary reasons every effort had been made to keep out the news 
of Murjhy’s announcement abcut the prospective abandonment of 
the prison, Accompanied by: Thurman Arnold, Jackson was conducted 
through the prison. In onc of the sections where ailing prisoners arc 
hospitalized, a prisoncr with a record of several killings said to Jack- 
son, “I understand Attorney General Murphy is going to get all of us 
guys out of here.” 

“Vou better not count on that,” Jackson replied. 


He Later reported — to Warden Johnston. In spite ‘of . 
p of every picce of mail and every printed word, 


the most risid consorshi 
ard casclul surveillance of every visitor ta the itand, news of Murphy's 
announcement had leaked into the prison; and it made the prisoners un- 
easy. It amazed Jackson that those “stone walls do not a prison make” 
so far as such news is concerned. : 

The Jacksons left California and drove to Sun Valley, Idaho, where 
Mrs, Jackson stayed at the inn while her husband and daughter went 
on a two weeks’ pack trip into the Saw Tooth Mountains. It was a 
dclightful vacation—the calm before the storm of war broke in Europe. 
As the Jacksons Icisurely drove back cast during August 1939, the 
Solicitor General watched the newspapers more closely every day. He 
had little hope that, if war broke out in Europe, the issue could be 
setued without involving or at least greatly affecting the United States, 

When the family seached Washineton the immincnce of war in 
Europe overshadowed everything else. Jackson left for a visit with his 
mother in upstate New York. He had hardly arrived in Jamestown when 
General Watson telephoned him to return immediately to Washington 
and to come to the White House for dinner the very next day. 

Jackson was at the White House the neat evening. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was away so the President's party had dinner in the 
upstairs living quarters. Besides President Roosevelt the group’ in- 
‘cluded General Watson, Stephen Early, Ross McIntyz:, Harry Hopkins 
and Jackson. Roosevelt told them of his fears of war in Eurcpe. He was 
in constant touch by telephone with Kennedy and Bullitt, the Anvcrican 
Ambassadors to England and France. 

Of course, everyone knew that every telephone wire in Europe was 
tapped. All the telephone communications between the Presidcat and 
our Ambassadors were doubiless relayed to every chanceliery in 
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Europe within a few minutes after they took place. There was no doubt 
that President Roosevelt, aware of this, said some things “in confidence” 
over the telephone in the hope and «xpectation that such things would 
be iinmediately repeated. He was a master at that kind of stratery. 
After dinner the group wen to the President's study and played 
poker for a Vittle while. This retaxation was interrupted Jater in the 
“evening when the President was handed a dispatch from the State 
Department. Roosevelt turned to the assembled group and announced 


* that England had declared war on Germany. Hitler had already invaded 


Poland on September 1, 1939. “It was the beginning of the holocaust 
that would involve us eventually,” Jackson wrote privately. “Every 
man in thz room felt that we were decply concerned as a nation, Sut 


| no one dreamed of the power that Germany would display.""*? 


Under the law it was necessary to proclaim the neutra'ity of the 
United States in the struggle that had begun in Europe. The State 


«Departinent had already drafted a proclamation in anticipation of the 


, outbresk, and the President delivered it to Jackson for his approval. 


The Sciizitor General reviewed it, somewhat superficially of necessity, 
because time was extremely limited. 

It appeared that the State Departinent draft included Canida as one 
of the nations with whom trade was to be restricted. Jackson had long 


- Jived close to Canada and knew how strongly Canadians fclt about the 


Statute of Westminster and the establishment of Canadian independ- 
ence in matters like this. Jackson tclephoncd the President, sugcesied 
that the matter was of some importance, although it was not within the 
province of the Justice Department to niche sugcest ioas about it. Thus, 


_ the morning after the dinner, the President asked Jackson to come to 


the White House immediately, for an early conference in his room. 

The Solicitor General had prepared a letter regarding Canada which 
he handed to Roosevelt on his arrival. The Chicl Executive read it with 
interest. He discussed its contents with Jackson and then returned the 
original to him. The letter®? read: 


‘ September 5, 1939 

The President, 
The White House, 
V -shington, D.C. 
My dear Mr. President: : 

It is my understanding that you desired this office to consider the 
proposed Proclamation of neutrality and the Proclamations oder the 
Neutrality Law and subsidiary documents. ‘ 
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Since the file which you have submitted shows that these were ap- 
proved by the Attorney General on the 31st day of August, 1939, we 
have made no effort to review the Cocuments as then approved. ae 

A question (hich was net settled at the time the Attorney General 
ave his approval to the form and legality of the Proclamation and 
orders relates to whether Canada will be included among belligerent 
Powe... The formula, which Mr. Besie tells me the State Department 
will submit to you, will include Canada and will immediately Stop the 
trade in the specificd articles. There is some doubt as to whether 
Canada has made a legal declaration of war, and there is considvrable 
Coubt as to whether the British declaration deprives Canada of its 
independent discretion, 

And there is a question apast from our ncutrulity law whether you 
would want to take a position that might imply a lack of power in 
Canada to determine its own course, 

These are questions which we do not attempt to advise upon, as they 
are matters of policy for your decision, but call them to your attention 
that they may not be overlooked, 


1 eee ee we eee. - 


Respectfully submitied, 
Ronert H. Jackson. 
Acting Attorney General 


A few minutes later Sceretary Cordeil Hull, Under Secretary Welles 
and Assistant Secretary Berle, all of the State Department, were an- - 
nounced and ushered into the President's room. Jackson watched 
intcrestedly to see how Roosevelt would handle the problem. ‘ 
The formal proclamation was handed to the President. He glanced 
Over it and then remarked quictly, “I see you have included Canada. Do 
you think Canada should be included? Has she declared war yet?” 
The President wisely did not indicate that Jackson had raised the. 
Point in the first place, far it wos Probable that some of the State De-’ 
partment officials would have regarded the matice as none of the 
Solicitor General's business. Considerable discussion followed. Finally 
the President, with his usuat genius for short cuts, asked: “Why don't 
we call Mackenzie King about the matter?” 
The call was immediately placed and the Canadian premie: was 
Soon on the telephone. King said he did not want Canada included in 
the ncutrality proclamation. Canada had not yet declared war on 
Germany and would not be in a state of war uatil the Canadian parlia- i 
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cluding’ Canada in the neutrality proclamation, he said, would be to 
suspend trading between the two countries, and, though the Canadian 
Parliamen: would soon meet and war would be declared, it was de- : 
siratic from the standpoint of both Canada and the United States ° . ' 
that commerce be uninterrupted a: long as possible, ’ 
The President thereupon in his own handw riting struck out of the . 
Original proclamation the name of Canada in the list of countrics 
affected, and added the names of Australia and New Zealand when a 
late dispatch indicated beth had come inte the war. President Roosevelt i 
observed bluntly thet - vy vital matter of difference between Canada : 1: 
and England our int.sests would lic on Canada’s side, Even if it led 
to disagreement with England, we would still of Necessity have to sup- Wn ae 
port Canada, keep on good terms with her and recognize her sclif- 
governing character. 
The proclamation of neutrality was issucd to the world that afters 
noon. Thus the step was taken which Congress and the public naively i { 
hoped would keep Aimcrica out of any war that might occur. The Rome- : | 
Beslin-Tokyo Axis, however, had other plans, 
President Roosevelt asked Jackson to come to the White House 
‘Jater the same day to discuss a proclam:ticn of limited emergency, 
something which would bring inio place some cnicigency powers under : ; : 
existing statutes. The Chief Executive did not want to issue a proclama- : if 
tion which went too far, however, in acknowledging a ni:tional emer- 
gency. He had beén giving the problem a greut deal of thought. He 
proposed a declaration of emergency limited to the state of preparcdncss 
of the nation. He asked his Solicitor General to prepare the statement, : 
" “Mr. President, I'm not quite sure that I pet ¢* actly what is in your * 
find,” Jackson replizd. “If you've b.:n thinking of this mutter, 
why don't you give me an outline in shout the form you would like to 
see it, and I'll put it into shape for a proclamation.” 
The President nodded and, with his long ciearette holder sct at a i t 
jaunty angle proclaiming his own self-confidence, picked up his pencil 
and wrote out on a pad his own idea of the proclamatiun. Jackson 
accepted the notes, thanked him and set out for his oftice. 
Back at the Justice Department, Jackscn called a conference of the 
young men who v. cre working on neutrality ». cbiems. The Soup could 
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not fird one word that could be usefully added to the d:.:1 which the ! 13° 
Presid... nad written in extemporanceus fashion, Sor did tne y discover H ‘ 
a word that could be substituted  : vantage. They used the body of : : 
the proclamation exactly us he had wruten it, mercly adding the pre- ‘ ‘ 
amble and the fine! cluuses. Then it wos issued. Perhaps, after all, the ae : 
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It was plain tc !+°!.son that anybody who became Attomey General 
after Murphy was going to have severe headaches with domestic labor 
and defcnse problems, and headaches in the President's Cabinet in: 
connection with foreign aflaire. : 

In addition, friction had developed between 3} iurphy and J. Edeze 
Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau of Investi¢ution. Murphy told 
Jackson that Hoover had gone beyond his authority and had even 
investigated Jackson himself and others in important: Washington 


‘positions, Jackson knew little about the FBI at the time; he shared 


Murphy's concern and opinion that it had gone beyond its authority, 
J. Edgar Hoover later told Jackson thet-the only investigation the 
FHI made of him was an investigation of his record in the last war at 
the cuecction of Attorney General Murpliy. Those investigations which 
the Attoracy General was most seveicly criticizing were in fact made 
under his own orders. But Murphy informed Jackson that he expected 
to'get rid of Hoover and bring a man from his own home State to 
Washington to replace the respected FBI chicf. This was another pros- 
pective headache, 

During the fall of 1939 Jackson was irritated by the delay in his 
appointment as Attorney General. To his Democratic associate, Harold 


Iches, in Octob:r and November Jackson apy cared to be “very un- 
_ happy. 


*° “Bob Jackson is one of the finest and most upright men, as 
well as one of the ablest, that I have ever known,” recorded Ickes in his 
diary.** Jackson's disappointment was natural. He had a commitment 
from the President. He was « far abler lawyer than Murphy. Murphy 
was in the Attorney General's office only as a stupsap; Jackson was 
really qualified for the office. It is not hard to understand kis resentment 
against Murphy and his discouraced attitude in the full of 1939, 

On December 23, 1939, Jackson invited his friend, Gordon Dean, 
to lunch and confided the news that Jackson would be appointed Attor- 
ney General when Murphy was noviiaated for the vacancy which 
Butler's death had created on the Supteme Court, Jack:son invited Dean 
to come back as his special exccutive assistant to handle press, radio 
and movie publicity. He also told Dean he was going to ask Carusi, 
who had been secretary to five Attorneys General, to return to the post 
Murphy had fired him from six months earlier, Jackson declared thut 
he also intended to get rid of the group of girls hoveri=: around 
Murphy's office. He would ask the two Stenographers that had so 
faithfully served Cummings to return. Jackson saw big hurdles ahead, * 
and he told Dean too that he wanied to get 1940's presidential election 
out of his head because he thought that Roosevelt would run anywey. 
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“Jackson will go ‘nto the new job with enthusiasm, and yet aware of . H ‘ 
the headaches that are ahead; among other things, he realizes that he ' j ; 
is to be a war-eve A.G. He resents Murphy's slighting of him, but hiss . 
-aititude is not that of one who is piqued in the juvenile sense—simply 4 


aloc! "7 So it seemed to Gordon Dean, 
Avout this time, in anticipation of Jackson's Appointment as Altorney 
General, Dean asked Jackson to £ct together some biographicul material 
. covering his Jamestown days, political history and his legal work. Jacke 
son complied. 
“What religion shall 1 tell them, if they ask?” inyuired Dean, . 
, “Tell them it is none of their business,” answered the Solicitor 
General, with a smile.2” 
Jackson just did nat {cel that as Attorney General he could—~or 
should—compete with the type of publicity Murphy had been release 
ing. The problem bothered him deeply. Jackson later said: 


eee mene, 


My views of the conduct of the office would not permit me to com- 
pete in publicizing investigations, and it was very plain that if I took 
over the office my administration would be an anticlimax from a 
publicity point of view to that of Attorney Gercral Murphy, J wrote cut 
those ydjections to my appointment in a letter to the President and took 
it over to him. He looked it o°r and talked it over with me and 
laughed at my worrics. All in all he made me feel a little contemptible 
and cowardly about it.2? 
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This was the letter which Jackson handed to the President at their . ! 
: White House conference on January 3, 1940; ‘ 
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December 30, 1939 : 
The President, | 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C, 


7 My dear Mr. President: 
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Your next Attorney General cannot fail to disappoint public expecta- i 
tions and to suffer criticism of his motives and compctency. In some ' | : 
respects expectations have been aroused which it is my belief that no ! ( ' 
One can fulfill, but in other respects there is a fundamental difference of ; 
* approach to the work of the Department between Mr. Murphy and ‘ f 
me, and so:ne other person might satisfy public crinion better than [ : i 
am willing to do, Sonie of those differences concern matters on which j te 
1 fecl too deeply to defer either to un estzdlished policy or to public ae t i 
' 4, 
a i } 
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absndaning them. HM he makes the best settlement that is possible, he 
will be accused of lacking 2v..1 of of “fixing” the case, Each of these 
cases must, of course, be dealt with on us separate facts. Mut 1 could 
not underiake the task if 1 were evoccted to preset insuflicient cases 
against citizens to make good improvident announcements, or to leave 
myself open to misunderstanding as to the reasons for settlencat or 
abandonment of them. 

! could not accept Mr. Murphy's statement of labor policy. In 


“answer to Mr. Green he stated in substance that the Department in 


the enforcement of criminal statutes would follow the construction 
pleced on the antiirust laws by the Supreme Court, which held them 
applicable to the activities of labor orpanizations and their members. 
This went conswerably beyond the statement of Mr. Arnold who an- 
nounced that he would use the antitrust laws against labor organiza- 
tions, but only to the eatent that their activities were condemned by 
the dissenting wpinion of Mr, Justice Brandeis in the Bedfor.! Stone 
case. 1 am not altogether sure of Mr, Arnold’s ground, but Mr. Murphy 
went beyond the Brandeis opinion and accepted those decisions of the 
Supreme Court which for twenty years 1 have said were wrong and 
which have been pronounced wrong by scholars in whom you and I 
have had great confidence. Labor has certainty in many ficlds abused 
its privileges. We would have to work out a policy for dealing with 
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. ; s sentiment, and if there is any substantial difference of viewpoint be- 
Tht tween you and me, I should not undertake the office, 
J have scaswn to believe that some prosecutions have been anpounced 
or undertaken prematurely, cither without suiici-nt evidence or ,con-. 
trary to the advice of those in the Department who are in immediate 
i charre of the cases. An incoming Attorney General may be obliged to 
eo a choose between being defeated in some widely publicized cases and 


existing cases. But | would only want to undertake that if 1 can be free 


from all commitment to present policy —whatever it is. 

Attorney General Murphy is Guoted as saying in his December 28 
press conference in sutv.tance that he is to begin w grand jury investiga- 
tion of organizations fostering “anti-Semitism and other isms," and 
that the Department will try to prosecute then through the use of the 
income tax, passport, and forciyn agent laws, Of course violutors of 
any of these laws should be prosecuted viporousiy, but entirely without 
regard to whether they are or are not anti-Semitic, Antt-Semitism is 
2 reprehensible attitude of mind, but it is nota crime. To start a drive 
to uncover income tax viclations, sclecting those of anti-Semitic senti- 
ments as the ones now to be scrutinized, invites retaliation at another 
time by a similar drive against Jews or Catholics of Republicans or 
Democrats. As a lawyer, I know that the Government will be greatly 
handicapped in court if its prosecutions for income tax or statutory 
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offenses are suspected of being really : Torts to publish opinions and 
-attitudes which we dislike. 4 could not coniinue this policy, 
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I was further startled to read on aorouncement of policy of the ‘ ¢ ae 
Deparment to recommend deportations in these cases “even thiugh = - Y 
it means a boat load or several bost loads of wilenders.” Such a policy, i ! 

even if legally permissible, would create a refugee problem among J Hi 
outcasts from our land that would have unpleasant resemblance to * ; ie 
that crested by Hitler. : if 

Unque stionably these times, more than ordinary times, call for vigi- ‘ " 

dance in the enforcement of many Jaws. All that J know of you makes 1 


me confident that you would want it dene in a lawyerly way, without 
premature publicity, vith prosecutions based on criminal acts, not 
merly reprehensible attitudes or opinions, and without either yielding 
to or cultivati: hysteria among our people. 

1 do not conceal the disappointinent I would {cel if my attitude makes 
it impossible for to serve you. | should be more disappointed if . ’ 
silence at this yut altitudes ceriain to influcnce my work ied 

‘ou to make i , -@tment that would not mect your expectations 
in the very trying days that are ahead for whoever becomes your 
Attornzy General. 


ae 


Respectfully, 
Rourkr H. Jackson 
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On January 4, 1940, President Roosevelt senttothe Senate the names, 

of Frank Murphy to fill the Butler vacancy on the Supreme Court, of ' 

Robert ff. Jackson as Attorney General, and of Francis Biddle as 
Solicitor General, 

. Before the press conference two newspaper reporters came to Jack- H 
son's office and said they understood Murphy intended to remain on . ‘ 
in the Justice Department for a considerable time after his appointment Pl 
to ths Supreme Court, Jackson pooh-pwwohed this as nonsense, saying . | 
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that no man would consider remaining in the Depat.nent after appoint. 
ment to the Court which passed upon the contentions of that Depart- ae 
ment, Py 

When Murphy held his press conference, however, Jackson's view 
proved wrong. Murphy complimented Jacksun highly to the reporters, + 
According to the advance notes” of Attorney General Frank Murr y's H 
press conference of January 4, 1940, he gave reporters these answers: 


Will you have to remain in the Deparunert after your confirmation ‘ 
to clean up these matters? co 
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I belicve so. It wili take a little time. I don't want to make it difficult 
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long becn customary, when a Justice retires. It was not an effusive 
letter, but spoke of Robes’ service with cordiality, Stone forwarded it 
to Jackson at Nurnberg, who Prompily signed and returned it, only 
to reccive the following from Sione:73 


THE WAUMBEK JEFFERSON NEW HAMPSINKE 


i August 18, 1945 
Dear Jackson: 

IT was glad to receive yesterday your letter of the 8th enclosing the 
Signed dupticzie of the letter to Roberts. At the Same time J sent the 
letter to you J seat a duplicate to Black asking him to sign and forward 


* it to the others. Now I have a letter in which he suggests that Rob:-rts 


would not care to have a letter from him hut saying that be would sign 
if the following cluuses were eliminated from the sentence which Says 
Roberts’ resiznation brings us a “profound source of regret that our * 
association with you in the daily work of the Court must now come to 
an end." We wishes to eliminate the ainderscored wards. He also 
Wishes to cut out the sentence “You have made tidcity to principle 
your yuide to decision.” With soine hesitation ] Wrote him asking him 
to redraft the letter accordingly, sivn and cisculate it. It seemed to me 
Wise to make this concession in order to Preserve what bas been an 


- honored tradition of the Court. | thourht that the letter | drafted was 
* MOC Over-pencrous but I revlized that anything J might be willing to 


sign would be likely to cnc onter bbjections elewhere. Mf the others . 
do sien Black's revision, I hi pe yuu will sizn also or authorize me to 
sign for you. ; 

Your account of your duinys und travels J found intensely interest- 
ing and U hope I shall have an Opportunity to talk with you while you 
are Dern. 

Thave been fearful that the Proposition that these who are responsi- - 
ble for an ageressive war may be branded as wir crimisals by the. 
Victor would encounter practical as well as some theoretical dificultics 
in the applicavon. But fan Me peful that under your tactful guidance 
we will come through with justwe dong and no commuments which will 
embarrass us’ in other circumstances. I can readily understand why 
Russia niicht hesitate and why you may find them slipping out from 
under before the score is courted. 

[ very much hope that the rumors } Bet whit the President may 
APPA uA eapericnced circuit jud-c to our Court are tree. J should 
like 10 teil hina how great is the need but I am not inclined to intrude 
on his deliberations unless invited. 

Our best to you and Mrs. Jackson wher you sce hes, 

Sincerely, 
/8/ HaRtan F. Stove 
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September 8, 1945 


. 


My dear Mr. Chief Justice: 


Tam surprised that any issue could arise over the proposed letter 
to Roberts. It seemed a formal and not too cordial letter originally. To 
strike from it all tit it contained ef tribute scems to me to leave it 
reading like a Icft-handed condemnation. 

I, too, would like to sce the custom perpetuated of a unanimous 
expression of good will on the retirement of a Justice. But if we are 
obliged to sacrifice cither unanimity or good will, I should Ict unani- 
mity go, ‘ 

But my greatest concern .: :.ot justice to Roberts, Ultimately, a 
mar, ho has Icft recorded works will come to be judged by them and 


+ ,Not by a letter of associates. 


More important than that the letter be worthy of Roberts is that 
it be worthy of the better selves of those who write it. And if I may 
without offense say so, I think that is particularly true of you whose 
name will head the list and whose association with Roberts has been 
longest. You are the two survivors of a past epoch of the Court. You 
Often diffeted with him and time sus vindicated you in most of those 
differences. Certainly you are in a position to be not only just but 
Generous and: know it is your temperament to be such. I hope you 
will not allow yourself to be compromised in this respect. 

For myself, 1 think the deletions leave the letter so colorless that 
it would be better to omit the Ictter entirely. If that is the best that 
Roberts deserves, silence would be charitable. ] happen to think he 
deserves beter of us—at least of me. 

1am willing to sign the letter as originally drawn or any reasonably 
cordial and just statement. But J should not want to join one that 
deliberately omits the only seatence that credits irs with good motives 
—the quality F think he possessed above all others. 

Tam sorry that you have to be troubled with issues of this kind and 
hope that the approach of the term will bring a more tolerant attitude 
toward those who are retired; if not toward those who remain. 

With all good wisbes, 

va Sincerely yours, 
/s/ JACKSON 


On ptember 18, with the new term about to begin, the harried 
Chief Justice made the following tabulation: 


_ The returns on the Roberts letters ate as follows: 


Black will not sign mine and withdraws bis. 
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JOUN MARSHALL 


Wik, Confiamed by the Senate, dnd announced formally Sep- 
lenilen 26, 1789." Because of the delays in communications, 
Washington had not personally xchecked the nomination with 
Marshall, He was somewhat chagtined to receive a rejection: “I 
iin you, sir, very sincerely toc the honor which I feel is done 
me by an appoimtinent lowing from your choice, and I beg Icave 
460 declare that it is with reat secret LT decline accepting an office 
Which has to me been render‘d highly valuable by the hand which 
bestow ia” Marshall then explained that he could not practice 
aS a private lawyer before the Virginia superior courts and as 
United States Attorney tefare the federal courts, because they 
Met at the same tine but in different cities and “attendance on 
the one becomes incompatible with the dutics ofan attorney in 
the other.” Some thirty-five years later, writing about that offer, 
Marshall ave the same reason, and then added: “Before ‘the 
Meonvenicnce was removed, the office was ‘conferred on another 
eoleonang 

Washington, however, did not forget his young friend in 
Richmond. As the years went by, Marshall's fame as a lawyer and 
his loyalty to the Federalist cause at a time when many Virgin- 
hus were rallying to the anti-Federalist banner of Thomas Jcf- 
ferson were well reported in the scat of national government, 
Which had moved ts Philadelphia. In 1795 Washington asked 
han to become Attorney General of the United States. The posi- 
fen was not considcred as important a post as the other cabinet 
ollices, The secretaries of War, Navy, State, and Treasury cach 
leat as department, of varying sizes, and cach had his own con- 
Mituency. The Attorney General, in contvast, was considered 
thea as the Presidents lawyer and had no department. By this 
tne Washington was well aware of Marshall's financial cansid- 


Chitions and advised hint that not only would there be a salary 
oy : 


Of a lucrative practice in this city.” Uncertain of Marshall's 


Teaction, Washington asked that, if Marshall refused it, “it might 
Ie as well to say nothing of this offer.” Marshall did turn down 
the oler—"the business | have undertaken to complete in Rich- 
Mond forbids me to change my situation tho for. one infinitely 
More clipible.” He alsa assured Washington that he would aot 
Speak of it publicly —"I respect too highly the offices of the 


Prescnt povernment ‘of the United States to permit it to be sus-, 


Peeted that T have declined anc of them.” i 
Washington continucd to think well of Marshall, telving 
On lis advice in the search for an Aiorney General. Aftcr Mar- 


sual Gurned down the position, Washington wanted to offer it to- 


Patuick Henry if Henry no longer opposed the Constitution and If 
: | 168 ] 


900 a yedr but also the position carried with it “the prospect. 
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“his opinion of the government was fi iendly.” Washington asked 
Edward Carrington to make the offer to Henry after first dis- 
cussing it with Marshall, of whose “honor, prudence and judp- 
ment” Washington said he had “a high opinion.” Carrington did 
not believe the offer should £0 to Henry but bowed to Marshall's 
** opinion, and the offer was tendered, Henry, now old and sick, 
turned it down. The position finally went to Charles Lee. In other 
appointments also Washington relied on Marshall's and Carring- 
ton’s advice, an indication of how Marshall's reputation was 
Bradually spreading among the leaders of the Federalist party.23 

The next year Washington again turncd to Marshall. The 
American minister to France, James Monroe, had been recalled, 
and the situation between the two countries was rapidly detcrio- 
rating. Washington explained to Marshall that it was “indispen- 
sably necessary . . . to send [a new minister] who will explain 
faithfully the views of this fovernment and ascertain those of 

* France.” To Washington, “nothing would be mare pleasing” than 
° Marshall's taking over the post. But knowing Marshall's position, 
Washington sent him uvo leuers. ‘The first offered Marshall the 
post. If Marshall turned.it down, he was to pass the second Iettcr 
*.on to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South Carolina, who was 
Washington's second choice for the post. Marshall refused the 
ministerial position because of “the present crisis of my affairs.” 
© When Pinckney received the second letter, offering him the post, 
he accepted. Marshall then wrote to Washington expressing his 
gratification “as a citizen of the United States that_a gentleman 
of General Pinckney’s character will represent our government at 
the court of France."=" 

Washington accepted Marshall's refusal with a resigned 
shrug. “It is difficult to fill some. offices with characters which 
would fit them in respects,” he conceded to Marshall. As a case 
in point, Washington then spoke of the position of Surveyor 
General. One man had turned it down, Others had been recom- 
mended but more for their general characters than for Uicir 
abilities as surveyors. There were several persons in Virginia 
who were considered, and Washington favored onc of thenr 
because he knew the Kentucky tegion where much of the work 
would be done. “But how he is in other respects,” Washington 
said, “and what muy be the course of his politicks, | know 
nothing; and but little of the other three.” The emphasis ia 
Washington's lettor to Marshall showed that the President was 

+ giving added weight to party regularity, He then asked Marshal! 
to examine the records of the candidates and to supply the 
results “confidentially” to him.*? Marshall, cbviously, by this sime 
was a leading Federalist in Virginia. i 
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JOUN MAHSHALL 


On ‘one other occasion Ge orge Washington would ask John 
Marshall to accept public office, and on that occasion Washing- 
ton would not accept a negative answer. 

Although Mar'all was addgnant about not accepting fed- 
eral service, he casuy was persuaded to seck reelection to the 
state Icpislature, He had no trouble being elected when the city 
of Richmond became entitled to its own delegate; the city itself 
was Federalist, and he was well liked. “I yiclded to the general 
wish partly because a man changes his inclination after retiring 
from public life, partly because I found the hostility to the gov- 
ernment so strong in the Icgisliture as to require from its friends 
all the support shey could give it, and partly because the capitol 
was then cumpleted jin Richmond], and the courts and the 
legislature sat in the same building, so that T could without 
much inconvenience tcave the bar to take part in any debate in 
which [felt.a particular interest."* 

Hut the state legislature was not an éxciting enough arene 
for Jolin Marshall, "We have as yet done nosing finally,” he 
hunented in a letter to Jamcs Monroe, who still was his friend 
although Monioe had opposed Virginia's ratification of the Con- 
stitution. “Nota bill of public importance in which an individual 
Was not particulanly interested has passed.” The most conse- 
quential bill voted, Marshall reported, was one giving exclusive 
rights to build and navigate a boat" i 

He was on a number of committees having to do with the 
law, the most important being one for the revision of the laws of 
Vuginia, The cight-man connnitice was to examine English 
statutes to determine which should be inca porated into Virginia's 
laws, to study the Virginia laws to determine if they could Le 
simplified —" ought from their multiplicity to be reduced into sin- 
gle acts,” which should be dropped, to index the state laws, and 

“to instruct the clerk of the House of Delegatcs as far as it may 
be in their power, how to obtain for the use of his office, copies 
of those faws, the ralls whercol are lost.”““ He was on the com- 
Milles which drew up the bill ceding land in northern Virginia 
for a national capital city and undoubtedly voted for the bill, (no 
record vote ‘vas reported). That same day, November 28, 1789, 
Marshall's father-in-law, Jacquelin Ambler, was elected treasurer 


of the state.** “Alter the session of 1791,” Marshall said, “I again 


withdrew from the assembly, determined to bid a final adieu to 
political life.“ He was then thirty-six years old. 

Although not in public office, Marshall coyld not escape 
the obligations. of his ability and his prince. He was fre 
quently called upon to serve in semi-public roles. Along with 
her prominent lawyers in Richmond, he Was appointed to 
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commiitecs (0 examine the mental capackies of persons charged 
With crimes. So Marshall and wwvo others reported to Governor 
Edmund Randolph of James Goss that “tho the unhappy object’ 
is ignorant and stupid to a great degree, yet we are perlcetly 
convinced he does not come under, the terms of Idiotum or 
insanity, but is 3 competent Judge of Right from Wrong.” And 
of Catherine Crull, that she appeared (> be “alinost in a state of 
entire ideotcy. Her mind seems so much disordered that we think 
her totally incapable of distinguishing right from Wrong, or even 
of knowing what is said to her" . 

By 1795 Jobn Marshall was acting as attorney general for 
the state in the absence of the tegular attorney general. Some of 
the advisory opinions he offered in dat capacity are interesting 
for the glimpses they give into the formation of his judicial mind. 
In one case a tax-cellecting agent had acquived a tract of land 
in licu of back taxes. The agent then sold the Lind for a substan. 
tial profit, “and it is inquired,” Marshall wrote, “whether the 
surplus is a pain to the Commonwealth, or ought to be credited 
to the sheriff.” The law was not explicit, and there were points 


_ Substantiating either interpretation, Marshall then was faced - 
With a situation he frequently would confront as Chidf Justice of 


a nation with « developing law: he had to renders a decision that | 
Was convincing as law but for which he could find no dchnitive, 
statute and no guiding precedents. He began by pointing out that 
the “object of the Conmnorvealil is not to speculate, but to 
secure the collection of debts due to itsell.” The agent's acquisl- 
tion of the iand was a medium of collection, and he then had the 
right to sell the land cither for mouvy, land certificates, or 
whatever else was nevutiable in Virginia then. Marshall suid this 
indicated thay the ayent was '* be diiected to sell the land in a- 
manner “most advantagcous jer the Canmonwealth” and “the 
produce of the sale wag not to be credited to the sherifl.” Mar- 
shall’s own father had been a sheriff, and Marshall understood 
that these inen made their living by receiving a percentage of 


the taxes they and their agents collected. It could be a precarious 


financial position, particularly, as Marshall pointed out, “if the 
Sheriff should be credited with the profits of the sale, he ought 
to be debited with the loss.” Marshall concluded that the agent 
should credit the profit of the sale to the Commonwealth. Hf the 
sheriff challenged that ruling and won his cuse in court, “the 
Commonwealth wil! be assured on losing the profit of this sale, 
that she is secure against loss on a future occasion when the 
Property may scli for less than the sum given by the agent.” In 
other words, if the sheriff insisted on the prclit rather than 


merciy the normal percentage, he must understand that in the 
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second half of the 1700s the blaéks well understood the nature of 
the treatment they were receiving, and they were responding in 
the only way apparently available to them—opén revolt. 

Since the slavery era a piciure has developed of a benevo- 
lent society in which kind white masters took care of a black 
population which was content in its labor and with its meager 
rewards. That society never existed. Rather it was created after 
the Civil War in Southern fiction and folklore in an attcmpt to 
justify an evil which could never be justified. Jordan, for exam 
ple, reports this account from the Junc 22, 1781, diary entry of 
a Pennsylvania soldicr. The soldicr was having dinnes at a Vir- 
ginia plantation at which Nepro boys served: . 
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T am surprised this does not hurt the feelings of this 
fair Sex to see these young boys of about Fourteen and 
Fifteen years Old to Attend them. Their whole nakedness le 
Expos'd and I can assure you It would Surprize a person 
to sce these d—d black boys how well they are hung.** | 


But the “whole nakedness” of the young blacks did not ' 
embarrass the white women because they did not see them. They 
did not sce them as human beings entitled to respect and 
decency. The blacks were allowed no morc consideration than 
the animals.that pulled the plows. There may not have been a 

“more decent man in Virginia during this period than Gcorge. 
Washington. His kindliness, his courtesy, his rratura] graciousness” 
are legendary. Yet the slaves he owncd at Mount Vernon were 
treated in the usual manner, without regard for their humanity. 
A Polish nobleman visited Mount Vernon in 1798. This is his + 
description of slave life there: 


We entered one of the huts of the Blacks, for one can 
not call them by the names of houses. They are more - 
miserable than the most miserable of the cottages of our 
Peasants. The husband and wife sleep on a mean pallet, 
the childien on the ground; a very bad fireplace, sume 
utensils for cooking. but in the middle of this poverty 
sume Cup and a teapot. A boy of filtcen was lying on the 
ground, sick, and in terrible convulsions. The Gl. had sent 
to Alexandria to fetch a doctor, A very small garden 
planted with vegetables was close by, with five or six 

» hens, cach one leading ten to fiftcen chickens. It is the 
only comfort that is permitied them; for they may not 
keep cither ducks, geese, or pigs. They sell the pouliry in 
Alcaandria and procure for themselves a few amenities. 

. They allot them each one pack [peck]. gne gallon uf 

‘ maize per weck; this makes one quart $ day, and half as 

Zi i e ‘ 
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much for the children, with twenty herrings cach per 
month. At harvest time those who work in the fields have 
salt meat: ip addition, a jacket and a pair of homespun 
brecches per year: Not counting women and children the 
Gl. has three hundred Negrocs of whom a large nuniber 
belong to Mrs. Washington. Mr. Anderson told me that 
there are only a hundred who wark in the ficlds. They 
work all week, not having a single day for themselves cx. 

* cept for holidays. One sees by that that the condition of 
our peasants is infinitcly happier. The mulattocs are or- 
dinarily chosen for servants. According to the laws of 
Virginia the child follows the condition of the mother; the 
son or daughter of a mulatto woman and a white is a 
slave and the issue through the daughter, akhough white, 
are still slaves. Gl. Washington treats his slaves far more 
humanely than do his fellow citizens of Virginia. Most of 
“these gentlemen give to the Blacks only bread, water and 
blows. 


The visitor found that the blacks appeared gay “either 


from habit or from natural humor.” dn this, however, the visitor 


Was not so perceptive. Within a few years, after Geotge Wash- 
ington had died, John Marshall, then Chicf Justice of the United 
States, and Bushrod Washington, an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court and the nephew of George Washington, had to 


' gallop from Washington to Mount Vernon to rescue the gencral'’s 


widow from a threatened slave uprising. 

A few days after, making the above entiics in his diary the 
Polish nobleman had a talk with a local doctor named Stuart, who 
told him: “No onc knows better than the Virginians the crucity, 
inconvenience and the litte advantage of having Blacks. Their 


“Support costs a great deal; their work is worth little if they are 


not whipped; the Surveyor costs a Kreat deal and steals into the 
bargain. We would all agree to free these people; but haw to do 
it with such a preat number? They have tried to rent them a 
piece of land: except for a small number they want neither to 
work nor to pay their rent. Moreover this unfortunate black color 
has made such a sharp distinction hewween the two races. It wall 
always make them a Separate caste, which in spite of all the 
enlightenment of philosophy, will always be tegaided as an 
Inferior class which will never mix in the society of Whites.” 
The Polish nobleman, Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz, racognized 
the doctor's ulleyation fur the sophistry it Was. Slavery existed in 


the South because it was to the South's economic advantage. 


“The real cause, or so it appears to me,” wrote Nicincewics, 
“tor the necessity and existence of Negroes in the United States 
is the excessive extent of the individual properties, and the small 
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number of Whites that there ate in view of the size at the coun- 
try. The owners, not being able cither to cultivate their lands 
themselves or to find white cujuvators to lease them, find it nec. 
essary to keep this large muniber of Newoes. It is the giced of 
the Liverpool merchants who before the Revolution peopled this 
country with Blacks. This greed, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of the Legistatures then, served only to make this infanious trallic 
grow daily. The cultivation of tobacco and of cotton is again one 
of the reasons why the Southern States still have slaves; while 
those of the East, where wropertics are more divided and where 
they do not cultivate this sort of produce, do not have them." 
Even as enlightened a man as Thomas Jefferson was part 
of the greed and the sophistry. He benefited from slave labor, 
traded in slaves, and made no seal effort to end the evil, Menill 
D, Peterson, Jeflerson’s more recent and certainly friendly biog. 
rapher, concedes that while Jefierson “continucd to favor the 
plan of gradual etaancipation, first published in the Notes on 
Virginia in 1785, neither he nor any other promincrit Virginian «° 
> Was ever willing to risk friends, position, and influence to fight + 
for it.” When Jetlerson was writing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he had included a phirase criticizing George Ht for allowing 
tralliching in slaves. Jetlerson said the line was deleted in Con- 
Bress at the request of South Carolina and Geor gia. Which wanted 
to continué the trade. Peterson comments, however, that “Con- 
Gress had other reasons as well for removing this bombast. True, 
as Jefferson knew from Virginia's experience, the Crown had sup- 
pressed legislative attempts to stop the importation of slaves. 

4 But the Virginians had been motivated pethaps less by humani- ', 
turian than by selfish considerations, such as protecting the value | 
Of their property in shaves and sec unng their communities from: « 
the dangers of an ever-increasing slave population. It ill became 
the Americans, noch and south, who had profited fiom this in- 
fernal trathe to lay the blame on Geoi ge lre 

Living in this environment the seuthern whites always. 
realized they were in danger from their blacks. During the 
American Revolution the British often tricd to threaten the 
southerners by appealing to the slaves." In the years jollowing 
the Revolution the situation worsencd., John Marshall's mather- 
in-law, always a nervous woman, never went to bed at night 

‘Without first having her personal servant (a Negro slave) look 
under the bed, so frightened was she. And also according to the 
Marshall family tradition, Polly Jerself lived in constant fear of 
slave assaulis.** Tae problem not only existed in citics like 
Richmond, but was rampant among the plaritatione. At night. for 

* — example, plantation owners felt compelled to patrol around their, 
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homes with dogs because they feared attack Slavery had tin. 
prisoned the whites 

For Marshall, as a brigadier general in ihe militia, the 
problem was an othcial as well as a personal one. On September 
24. 1793, he received a leer from a Robert Muchell, warning 
of a possible slave uprising in Powhatan County just northwest 
of Hichinond. Slaves from various plantations woe congicgating 
ata schoolhouse when they were surprised by some whites who 
captwwed and whipped them. The slaves tien confessed that 
three hundred of them were to meet at the schoolhouse, One 
slave Was seen in the neighborhood with a sword. “Taking all 
“matters into consideration,” said Mitchell, “I can't help thinking 
that the intended rising is true.” Marshall immediately sent the 
letter on to the yovernoy and asked Ghat the militia be furnished 
With extra cartridges. 

That was wot an isolated scare. From Northampton: “Sir: 
By the inclosed letter you will perceive that the peaple of his 
County ae very much alarmed with the apprehension of an 
Insurrection of the Slaves... .°" From Charles Ciy County in 
3792 came a report of armed fugitive slaves killing an armed 
overscer, and the fuitives’ ultinvate caphue after being chased 
by a band of whites using dogs tatrack then’? During the 1790s 
there was a wave of incendiuism throughout the United Siates, 
in both the Nowh and the South. ‘The cause of the bres was 
never proven, but the popular beled was that they were set by 
slaves. A white man imprisoned in the Richmond jail in 1Boo met 
a number of jailed blacks there and reported abat “thas come 
out that the fire in Richniond Within these two years was the work 
of negroes.” f 

Fear of a black insuricction became stronger atier 1793 
because of what happencd that year in Santo Domingo. The 
United States did much trading at that port, and the mee s froin 
that city was quickly carried back to the American maimland 
where it had cager listeners. There seemed to be an analogy 
between the situations in the two weas in that both had white 
populations Which were the masters and bhack populations which 
were the slaves. This is Marshall's account of what happened: , 


Instead of procecding in the correction of any abuses 

‘ which might exist by those slow and cautious steps hich 
gradually introduce refonn without ruin, which may pre: 
pare and fit secicty for that Letter state of things designed 

for them; and which by not attempting simpossibilitics, 
may enlarge the circle of happiness, the revolutionarics of 
France formed the mad and wicked Project of spreading 
their doctrines cf equality amung persons, beiween whom 
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youth. Richmond alone would not afford employ for a musical 
professor.” 

This reporter found that the common fly was troublesome 
but there were only a few mosquitoes, While “apples, peaches, 
grapes, etc., are in plenty,” the Virginians did not pay “a proper 

attention” to growing them. As for illnesses, “bilious and inter- 
mitung complaints are the most prevailing diseases. Children 
are sonictimes afflicted with a dyseniery. Colds are not so common 
as in England.” The clergyman also found that “Those European 
prejudices are not known which insulate the man of rank and 
property and make him solitary in the midst of society. The man 
who made such pretensions to superiority would be despised.” 
His acconnt of the Virginia government, in which John Marshall 
took such an active past, is revealing of the caliber of the, men 
.in that government: 


. 


Popular, assemblies are convened only in the state to 
elect the members of the Iegislature. Business is con- 
ducted in them with regularity and propriety. There are no 
symptoms of aristocratic influence. There. is a prevailing 
jealousy of property. The candidaus sometimes Canvass, 
but the established reputation of those who have not can- 
vassed has often been sufficient to counterbalance the ac- 
tivity of the canvassing candidate. The elections are not 
attended with disorders, or at most very rarcly. No e~ 
Penses attend them, except to those who give a burbeou- 
Gr an enicriainment in the woods, and then they seldera 
amount to a hundred pounds or a hundred and fifty pounds 
Virginia currency. Both liouses are elected in the same 
manner, only a senator is for three years, the other house 
fur only one year. 

Corzuption an the legislature is unknown. 


The minister also was impressed by the manner jn whie', 
the people of Virginia cared for their poor. He wrote: 


Every county has certain respectable persons appuinted, 
who are called overseers of the poor, who ina their dif- 
ferent waids ascertain who are objects of charity and at 
@ yearly mecting assess all the free males and slaves, for 

. what will be sud:cient, and put the poor into decent, com- 

» foriable famiics, who receive a stipend for their care. A. 
few boggars cccasionally appear about wwns, After trav- ' 
elling two monihs about this country I have met with one 
only.... ‘ 

There ate no instances of Oppression from: the great. 

. There are no instances of tumult among the multinude.*® 
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On July 7, 1789, Marshall purchased lot 786 in Richmond 
for 150 pounds, and the next year the Marshalls moved into 
their new home. Although the house was built on what was then 
Richmond's outskirts, it was only a few minutes’ walk from the 
courthouses, making the Shockoe Hill arca where it was located 
@ popular place for lawyers to live. The Marshalls soon had as. 
neighbors Jolin Wickham, Spencer Roane, and other prominent 
lawyers.” John Marshall drew the general design of the house 
himsclf. He avoided both the carefully constructed elegance of 
Jefferson’s Monticello and the studied efficiency of Mount Ver- 
non. Instead, he built a simple but comimodious house, forty-five 
fect square, for hiniself and Polly and their children. Two and 
one-half stories high, the house is synunctrical, with doors cen- 
trally located in the exterior walls and cach flanked by a window 
on its sides. The style of architecture js Federalist, which was 
prominent then. Actually the Federalist Style was a copy of an 
English stvle popular in the 17008 (and the English were imitat- 
ing the Romans). Records indicate that the main house was sur- 
rounded by a number of smaller buildings, for the kitchen, the 
slaves’ quarters, and also for John Marshall's law offwe. 

Inside the house there is a parlor and a dining room. On the 
second floor is the master bedroom and two other bedrooms. 
Although the Marshalls ultimately had ten children, six of whom 
lived to maturity, the house with its three bedrooms was ample. 
The children doubled up in beds or slept in trundle beds; the 
custom of cach child having a scparate room was not then popu- 
Jar. 

The house was a comfortable ane and soon began to acquire 
signs that an active and prominent man lived there. The serving 
bowl on the dining room sideboard first belonged to Patrick 
Henry. The china was acquired almost thisty vears after the jouse 
was buiit. Marshall's old school friend, James Monroe, was 
President of the United States then, and ordered the china in 
France, but a Parsimonious Congress refused to appropriate the 
funds to pay for it. Marshall saved Monrue from embarrassment 
by purchasing the china himself. On the parlor shelves were 
Mars iall’s books, the histories: law books, and popuic novels 
of the day. Ile read much and enjoyed it. In later years, when 
Polly was almost a total invalid aud most of the time was con- 
fined to the bedroom, Marshall would sit with her, resting in a 
wingback chair and reading aloud to her. 


LC ttttttt. ttt etttean, 
*The Marshall house sall mond, it is operated as a tourist 
Stands in Richmond ai the comer ‘steraction by the Association for the 
of what is now Ninth snd Marshall Preservauon of Virginia Anuquides. 
sarees. Owned by the city of Rich- ' 
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fication convention that the federal gaenanent then propowd 
“is of a mixed neture. ... In some respects. is a povcrmment of 
a federal nature. in others 1 vol a consoldated nature... this 
government ts not completely consolidated.—nor is i entirely 
federal. ‘ 

Marshall would become an advocate of an absolute: Jef- 
ferson, also. From the clash of these ine men—not from enher 
one, bui from both of them torciher. fiom the clash of their 
plilocophies—not from the philosophy of either one—would 
emerce the concept of the United States of America. 

Aliest from the adoption of the Coustiuution Jobo Marshall 
had been aware that problems remained unsolved, and he was 
concerned by them. The news in 1790 that Canadian troops had 
oe cupied Presque Isle, supposedly an American possession, made 
Marshall fect that “we muse tid adieu to ull hope of peace and 
prepare for serious war.” By ata he was lamenting that “twre 
appears to me every day to be avare folly, envy. malice and 
dainned tascality in the world than there was the day before 
These were only paiily the modest ravings of a middle-aged man 
who was growing slightly stuffy. More Ho was concern at the 
apparent unfulfiliment of the Amerean promise, A lew vears 
later, it his biography of Washington, Marshall wrote this expla- 


nation of what was happening inthe 17ers 


Kt has been already stated that the ‘continent was di- 
sided inte wo geat polical pans. the one of which 
Contemplicd Amenca as a nation. and lileuned tmce 
santly we test the federal head with powers Competent 
to the presen ation of the union The other attached well 
fo the state withortes, siewed all the powers of comuress 
with jeakaiss, acd assented reluctantly to measures which 
would enable the head to acd, in any respect, independently 
of the members Mea of enlarged and literal minds who, 
in the iinhecdiy of a general peveromemt, by which alone 
the Capacities of the nation could be cifiwaciousty exeried, 
could discern the umbecilay of the aaiion Weclf, who, \ sew 
in2 the situation of the world, could perceive the dancers 
to whuch these young republics were exposed, To net tad 
together by a cement capable of preser ing a heneficsal 
cannexion, who felt the full value of nanonal honuur, and 
the full obligation of national faith, and who were pet 
suaded of the snsceurity of both, if resting for thew prew- 
ervauon on the concurrence of thirteen disunct severeszn- 
Ucs, arranged themselves generally in the Gent party. The 
officers of de army, whose local prejudices had been 
weakened by associating ith each wiher. and whose ex- 
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perience had furnished lessons on the bueficacy of requis 
tha which wer net soon to be fereetien. threw their 
weicht alnost universally ine the sane sc ale.“* 


What was actually happening was the development of a 
political structure in which the philosophical dispute could be 
handled. The need quickly became evident. In 17g. Congress 
had enacted an excise tax on whiskey. The tax was suspect at 
first among the followers of Jefferson because its foremost advo 
caie was Alexander Hamilton. Jeflerson and Manultion already 
were squaring off in their confict over the powers of the central 
government. The trouble escalated when some western Pennsyl 
vanians tehused to pas the tax, and the Tederal government was 
obliged to send troops to blunt “hat seemed to be dev cloping into 
open rebellion. Although the taxation-without-representation 
issue that had sparked the American Revoluven was not an issue 
in the Whiskey Hebellion. some persons were critical of the show 
of force by President Washington, comparing it to George II 
sending troops to quell the American rebethon 

Washington particularly wai saddened by what had hap 
pened. “The protection they receive” he said to a frend of the 
“westerners who had sevolied. “and the unweaned cnleasours of 
the General poscrament to accompiish. -by rene ted and ardent 
remonstrances-—what they seem to have most, heart, viz, the 
navication of the Missisuppi, obtain no credit with them, or what 
is full as bhely, may be concealed from them or misrepresented 
by those Socictics who vader specious colourings are spreading 
mischief far and wide either from real igneranee of the meas 
ures pursuing by the crvernment, oF from a wish to bring it, as 
much as they are able, into discredit: for what purposes, every 
man is ielt to his own conjectures. “** 

The “Societies” he refered to were the Democrane clubs 
OKanang throughout the Uniued States in support of Jeferson 
and lus principle of decentealized government; at least. many 
of these socicties were taking Jeffersomanism as thei theme. 
Believing that these socicties were fomenting reve “for what 
purposes every man is left to his own conjectures.” it was not 
diffult for Washington and the other Federalists to belicxe that 
Jefferson himself was the man responsible, In turn, Jeflerson 
Was suspicious of the Society of Cincinnati formed aiwr the 
Revolution by Amencan officers. It was a not uncommon belief 
then that power lay with men who had both arms and the: disci- 
piine to use them. The Society of Circinnay seemed to Jefferson 
to be @ quiescent army, waiting to fall in and march into bate 
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thought coukl’ bs covered by the sale of some of his assets back in 
Wrentham. If the check was to be'bonored, Horace would have to 
use his personal funds, Probably for the first time in his life, Horace 
Mann refused to go along with bly brother's ventures. He reported 
to Lydia, “} have written to S.—I have declined accepting his draft, 
but sent a simall sum of moncy to soften his disappojntment.” 
Charity he sul would give, but an investinent in a conunercial ven- 
ture was a thing of the past. The draft had been writen in favor of 
Amos Lovering, a foriner neighbor from Wrentham, now also in 
Louisville. Lovering wrote to Mann, urging him to support Siantey 
in his new effort. Mann refused, saying that he had no funds for 
Stanley's newest scheme of speculation. Two months Jater, Lover- 
ing sent an urgent pica for Horace to come to his brother's assist- 
ance, denying that the moncy was wanted for speculation. He 
described Stanley's “prostrating sickness among strangers,” his de- 
sire “to go ta work fur his children,” his “entire desjitution.” and his 
professed anxicty to do “something to soothe and save the remnant 
of his davs tram a premature grave where none cared to throw a clod 
on him.” He added that Stanley had not been drinking lately, but that 
he was badly in need of clothes. Horace Mann now turned a deaf 
ear to all these pleas. He could not or would,not help his brother 
again. Within a year, Stantcy was dead. He was buried in an un- 
marked grave in Louisville, a long way from the churchyard and 
Mann farm in Franklin. ; 


‘ 


In an attempt to explain recent events by sccking a sense of 
guilt for following false idols, one Naw in Mani’s rationalization 
gradually became apparent. Life after death had been an integral 
part of his former faith, Now in his shift towards skepticism, he wes 
troubled by a recuning fear that this was also a delusion. And if this 
were so, then what was Charlotie’s present state? As late as onc year 
after Charloue’s death, he had cxpzissed his hope that she was in 
a better world; but by this time Mann was vacillating belween faith 
and doubt, at once belicving that Charlotte was near him in spirit 
and yct fearing that she had no exisience beyond the grave. lf God's 
providence and a mora! universe could be a delusion, then doo life 


* Mann to Lydia Mann, June 5, 1834; Amos Lovering to Mann, June 18, 
August 35, and October 2g, 1834, all in Mana M&SS:31H1S8; Mana, Mens 
Gancology, p a8. ; ' 
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bd e 
Devond the grave; and ht could be argued that all that remained of 
Charlotte now rested in the North Burying Ground, But Horace 
Mann was i no condivon to accept the conclusions of such a ¢rucl 
logic.‘ 
Early in 1834, William Ellery Channing's sister-in-law died. 
On Euster Sunday the Unitarian minister chose to preach on the 
death “of an Excellent and Very Dear Friend.” and express his own 
belief in the Resurrection.’ As usual, Elizabeth Peabody was on hand 
to hear her “great high priest.” Looking towards the front of the 
congregation and watching Channing enter the pulpit, she also 
recognized the back of a familiar head. Horace Mann was there to 
hear the Easter scrmon. Physically, the man to whom all eyes were 
now drawn had a slight and fragile frame which appeared to have 
weathered the ravages of illness with only partial success. No doubt 
those who came to hear him for the first time were disappointed at 
the appearance of this wisp of a human being. With his frst words, 
however, Channing often transformed their disappointment into , 
rapt attention and sespect. The quality of his sentences bore wit- 
ness (oa man of almust totally pure mind and conscience. To New 
England audicnces wearied of¢ the thundering jeremiads of a 
. Jedediah Morse or a Lyman Beecher, Channing offered swect selicf. 
“In place of moving his listeners to repentance and a submission to 
God's will. the Unitarian minister spoke of God's love and human 
perfection. But more than this, his appeal as a preacher came 
through the quality of his voice. Soft, yet audible, clear und pure, 
yet penetrating. he achieved a quality of intensity and sincerity 
through a rising inflection as he spoke. Emerson claimed his voice 
was one of the three most eloquent he had ever heard. And it was 
said hy others that if Henry Clay's voice was like an organ and Web- 
ster’s that of a trumpet, Channing's voice was truly aharp. - : 
On this Easter Sunday he spoke on Ephesians 1:20, “He 
raised him from the dead, and sect him on his own sight hand in 
the heavenly placcs.” Noting that many teachings have been drawn 
from Christ's Resurrection, Channing thought this historical event 
was particularly fitted to confirm the Christian doctrine of life after 
death. He reatized this was a difficult teaching, As rational men 
watched a body lowered into the grave, their senses almost com- 


, ‘Elizabeth Peabody wo Mary Peabody, December a1, 1833. end Novem . 
ber 29-30, 1834, CJ in NYPL. 
* William Ellery Channing, “The Future Life,” Complese Werks of | 
Willem Ellery Channing, D.D. (London, 1884), pp. 279-378. 
Ps 
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preacher requested.» from such Ieaven. he hoped to bnprove 
the “tone and spirit aside dble portion of the communny. It 
Was an optistic sd yussibly unrealistic proposal, but the cetorm 
Impulse was made of such stuf ‘ 

At a ume when so many others were bent on making money, 
Channing's words rang true and clear to Mann. Within the tuimper- 
ance movement he had gained a sense of identity, purpose, and 
permanence, which had eluded him in both the General Court and 
his law practice, and he gave ev ery indication that he received more 
satisfaction from being elected vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Temperance Society than president of the state Senate, ‘| begin to be- 
lieve,” he wrote to Mary Peabody, “that the triumph of this cause will 
be one of my compensations, if doomed to live much longer...” 
And when he failed to obverve a single “sapgeree” on the Boston 
Common on Independence Day. be jubitantty recorded in his Journal, 
* Laus Deo ct secictatibus temperantiact * Since the will power and 
moral resolution of the Common man at tines Was madequte and it 
was therefore necessary 10 nm move temptations along his path. Mann 
thought rat dhere were literally “thousands and tens of thousands of 
jnchiiates who never would have been so, had the tavern and the 
ram shop been five miles fron thein homes.” Sumchow he would not 
allow himself to think that ihe temperance reform, and all other ef. 
forts to perfect men and women, might be doomed because excessive 
and irrational behavior was an inextricable part of human nature” 


If a juxtaposition ef bis recent expericnces in the General Court 
with those of the temperance movenwat he ped Mann to distin, uish 
betmcen the transient and the irinsic, other events ia 1837 ciched 
the distincuuion even more sharply in dis mind, During this period, 
death again visited his diminishing circle of family and fsiends, and 
with each tragedy, Mann det himself sink more deeply into a miasma 
Of morbid self-pity which far outlasted any conventional period of 
mourning. Mis mother dicd carly this year and as he auempicd to se. 
cord the salutary influence she had bad upon his life, he soon fell 


nena 


* Mann to Lydia Mann, January 25. 1636; Mana wo Mary Peabody, 
March 6, 1837, al in Mann MSS: MUS. 


* Mann to Mary Peabody, Masch 6, 1837, Mann MSS: AIS Mann, Life, 
$6, Apeil ag, 3837; Mana, Jourmal, July 4, 5837, MS in MUS. 
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“back to his own plight as he had with the deaths of Ash Messer and 
Silas Holbrook “My first feeling is,” he lamented. “not that bad. bus 
that cood fortune had overtaken the ck peated He thought of him. 
self “on the isthius. bemsecn time and eternity,” having “May aco 
left the earth,” but not yee having “entered the world beyond it.” And 
With the loss of his mother, once again the memory of Charlotte's 
death overflowed the mental restraints in which he attempted to con- 
fine it. 

Little now remained of his immediate family, His father, @ 

proud yeoman of Franklin. had sired three sons and two dauphters, 
who were to have been the tuurth tencration to live on Mann's Plain. 
Now boih parents had died and both his brothers’ lises had ended in 
tragedy. Ali that remained was a sister, Rebecea, widowed a few 
yeats alter her marriage, Lydia, well on her way lo spinuerbond, and 
hincelt. a widower. Even the farm, which through the veare had se- 
mained a ssinbol of independence and continuity for the Manns, was 
How tn jeopardy.' Within a vear. i tou would be lost to Lidias cicdi- 
tors. a last bit ¢ reminder of Stank ys excessive ambinion. When she 
Was finally forced to leave the house on Mann's Plain, Mann olfered 
his sister the grim consolation that “the line of human beings. that 
preecded us into the world, have now shinost all left at - +. and in 
all probability [we} shall be the next to Jeave it.” Mt the fasnily line was 
{0 continue. the responsibiluy rested with the next Echeration, the 
chilhen of Stantey and Rebecca? 
y Acting on this behef, Mann invited his nephew, Calvin Pennell, 
how in his lite teens. to come ta Boston during “annlversaty week” 
when the many reform societies held their annual meeiings. Lest 
Calvin expect a week of camival and sightseeing. Mann was specific 
in what his nephew could anticipate. 


Three or four public eocietics will hold their meetings each day, when 
the general condition of the Socie ty, the prosperity of the cause in which 
they have embarked ete, etc,, will be the subjects for reports, speeches 
etc. Aniong them will be the Education Society. the Abslinon Society, 
€lc., CIC. Ih 18 a moss interesting week, full of instrucdon a>d uf sumulus 
$0 a young mind. 3 wish you to witness i. 


‘coven seceaeetnLinanteteeenaioatsa 
* Mann to Mary Peabody, March 6, 1837; Mann to Ehraboh Peabody, 
March 20, 5637; Mann to Lydia Mann, nd. (February, 4897), all im 
Mann MSS: MHS 

* Mann to Lydia Mann, nd. fee. 1837). and November 27, 1037, Mamm 
MSS: MNS; Journal, March: a8. 636, BIS an BSNS. ) 
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3 loved success, but it was always lecause i increased my means of 
adding to ber enjoyment. HA had done aught of good, my reward did not 
consist in the pratitude, it awakened, but the pleasure it fave to her. 
Thus no plan, no scheme, no Purpose? was resalved ou, until the thought 


" of her had been at the council, and my heart grew fastidious, and te. 


fused [any] enjoyment, that did not come to at, refined, purified and 
heightened through her enjoyment. Who then can know the entirety, 
the completeness, the universality of dat loss. 


Even with the next moming, after such an emotional catharsis, there 
came only a partial recover y. Thoughts of the awful tragedy stub- 
bornly hung in his mind lik > bats in the roof of a cave, apparently 
taking flight when he slept. but always back at their roost by nvwrn- 
ing. Ready 10 accept a tem porary armistice with his doubting. ac. 
cusing self, he wrote, “So il the bond must he broken —if the unity 
must be divided, —then ha; it happened rightly.” But still the ques- 
tion persisted, “Why must it have been $0? Is not that an inscrutable 
maystery?”* 

Personal suffering hotwithstanding. there was no Postponing 
his appearances at the Worcester Convention of the American In. - 
Stitute of Instruction. By the first week in August the Columbian Cen- 
finel amd the Boston Wei Kly Messenger carined announcements on 
the forthcoming mectings aud the Boston Daily Adteviiser and Pa- 
friet edioriatized that Mann's Presence would “greatly increase the 
interest of the incctings.” * Mann seturned to Toston for ses eral davs 
and dispatched copies of the “Address of the Board” and the “Circular 
fo the School Committers” tw school fammitice members in every 
town. informing them of the ume and place for the convention he 
Was to hold in dicir county. In addition. he w rote letters to individuals 
throughout the siate, asking for their help. Among them was Rev- 
erend Thomas Robbins, a staunchly orthodox and respected Congre- 
Rational minister and member of the Massachusetts State Board of | 
Education, Mann asked Robbins to publicize the meeting and do 
whatever he could to ensure a 80d turnout. Since he had also sched: , 
uled incetings ja Nantucket, Barnstable, and Plymouth, Mann hoped 
Robluns would accompany him to these places and Iend the suppor 
of his presence, “My purpose,” he wrote to Robbins, “is to Prepare an 
address explanatory of the objecis of the Board and noticing some 
particulars, in which our means and methods of education may be 
. Fe a eo neath es eet eentetayiiretmneraices, 

° Mann, Journal, August 4, 0637, MS in MS. i 
* august §, 0637. See alse the Massechuseus Spy. Auguss 46, 1837. 
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improved.” To Jarcd Sparks he wrote for similar help. He also pur- 
chased a saddle for $26 and a dath bay mare “wartanted sound and 
seven vears” for $150. A 

Everything apparently in order and his speech put to paper, 
Mann shipped a small trunk from Attleboro and left Wrentham for 
Worcester a few days later. Although a newcomer to the Institute, 
upon his arrival he was hardly among total Strangers. The evening 

« before the first session, he visited far into the night with his old friend 
"and associate, William B. Calhoun, the most level-headed of the . 
three trustees who had directed the building of the junatic asylum. * 
* Mann considered Calhoun “of Rood sense, if not of genius,” and as 
others shared this opinion, Calhoun found himself the next day 
chairman of the first session as the delegates filed into Eromicy Hall 
and organized their agenda. Partly asa Courtesy and partly to take 
his measure. the members asked Mann to Serve on a panel with Cyrus 
Peirce of Nantucket. A. Bronson Alcott of Boston, and James G. Car- 
ter of Lancaster. to discuss school libraries and teaching apparatus. 
Sensing the audience was mainly interested in his views, Mann kept 
his statements general and noncentroversial If he had any misziv- 
ings of how well his words were received When he left the meeting 
hall that night, they were quickly dispelled the next morning when 
it was decided by acclamation to add his name to the list of Institute 
vice-presidents, there to join such illustrious men as Carter. Lyman 
Beccher, Theatore Dwight. and Jace’ Abbott. : 

The next days were taken up with additional discussions and 
impromptu speeches saudwiched in bewween some ten prepared ad-- 
dresses later io be published and distributed by the Institute Much 
of what he heard impressed Mann and he took special note of the 
remarks made by Reverend Ch.rles Brooks of Ihngham. Upon his 
return from Europe wwo years before, Brooks had met a certain Dr. 
H. Julius, and during their forty-one-day passage from Liverpuol to 
New York, Julius had completely convinced Brooks of the Superiority: 
of the Prussian system of education, especially its network of state- 
controlled teachers’ seminaties. By the time he returned to the Old 
Bay State. Brooks was an unquesiioning convert, fired with a zeal for’ 
his new cause which approached fanaticism. He begced newspaper 
space when he could, paid for it when he must, and launched a state- 
wide campaign for the establishment of public teacher training in- 


— en 


"Mann so Thoinas Hobbits, August 10, 1837, Robbins MSS: CHF, Mana 
t@ Jared Spasks, Ausust so, 1637, Sparks MSS:HICL, seccipts for bouk 
saddle and hone a: in the Mann 3SS:DIiS. . 
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to be a wise move. Ie addition w becoming a major suice in the 
defense of human bberty, they expected hun to promote the cause 
Of public education on a mere national scale 

Officially, Mann played dows bis continued educational role In 
has letter of acceptance to the nominating convention, he pronised 
to dedicate himself, if he were elected to “Unwarering fidelity to the 
great principles of human freedom” and the “exercise ow all occa 
sions, of wice and vote, in extending and securing fiberty to the 
human rave.” Then, concluding with a more personal now, he added 
that he had preferred to remain as secretary to the Bovurd, but the 
teal possibility of slavery in the new territories forced Lim to alter 
his own more immedian priorities “The enactinent of “ows which 
shall cover yast teuitery, to be applied to mynads of hina beings 
who are hereatier to eccupy that tecitoery. is a work which sccins 
to preecde and outrank even educavon itself” he told his saprenters, 
Most agreed, although Josiah Quincy thought that (iecdem ‘hand 
education was an impossibility, As Maun seadied himself for dhe 
trip to Washington, Quincy urged him to remember that he w As go- 
ing en behall ot every Child that now is, or that foe centuries will 
be, beimern here and Oregon. Your hnowk dge and reputation, 
will at once make you the rallying point for the fricnds of educa. 
tion, ©.” He would be carrying with him the unpressive croden- 
tials of an wtiing amd seliess humanitarian. The fume then 
Jooked promising for Horace Mann, moralist and educator now 
turned politician * 

But appearances could be deceiving. Supported by both Cotton 
and Conscwnce Whigs. as well as by members of the Liberte Panty, 
Mann was a coalinion candidate Privately, be was unslierably op- 
posed to the Mexican War, but under certain cocumstances, his 
conscience would permit hun to vote bor a slaveholder such as Zach- 
ary Taylor. a position Sumner would soon find teprohensible. Thus | 
he would leave Massachusetts representing a divided consutuency, 
and after his initial period of grace, cach faction could attack him 
for not adhering to its own doctnnaire position. The temper of the 
umes did not include a charity which would permit him to occupy 


* Josiah Quincy to Manan, March 16, 1848; Eien Avery to Mann, March 
27, 6648, Henty Barnard to Mann, April = +48, and Thomas Kinnicut * 
to Mann, Apni 4, 1648, allin Manna MSS ,)'6 

* Je sah Quincy to Mana, March 16,4% |. Mann MSS: MUS. Mann's le 
ter of accepiance was published in the Jonon Daily Advertiser, March 
23, 0048. lt was later included ia bis Slavery: Letieve and Speeches 
(Bcsion, 1855), PP. -9. ‘ 
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some hich mural ground. Instead. he would be forced to descend 
inte the valley and there expenence the wicked political crossfire 
which Could destroy all but the most adept and resilient of inen 
To be suse he journeyed to the Capitol unimpeded by explicit 
campaign pledecs or party instructions Kut he did carry with him 
the greater burdens of contradictory expectations within the Whig 
Pasty and te imnpeassible hopes of his would be supporters. As a 
northern Whig. i was contradictory to expect him to support meas- 
"ures which would strengthen a coalition with the party in the South, 
while still maintaining an implacable opposition to the extension 
of slavery, And those Massachuseus well-wishers who eapected a 
performance of him in the House equal to that of John Quincy 
Adams, while he maintained a lofty, political neviraluy from 
which he could promoie conimon schools on a national level, surely 
expected the impossible. Such was the challenge awalung this man 
from Massachusetis who had agreed to carry Elijah’s mantle. 
" Mana te E. W. Clap, March a4, 1648, Mann MSS; MHS. 
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Psychologically and morally it was under a relentless and peneurat 
ing moral attack from which exsting political bulwasks were of lia 
tle use. Attempting tu extricate Uiemselves fiom a siege memaluy, 
young southern Hotspurs began to dicam of more radical alicrna- 
Uves. including a great slascholding repubi... incorporating Cuba 
and paris of Mexico and governed by a planter aristocracy of breed. 
ing and wealth, Uissfully free of northern industrialisom and the 
fanaticism tt bees, : 

Older men such as Zachary Taylor discounted secession as a 
serious threat. Dining at the White House Sitting next to the 
President “with only a lady in bewween,” was amazed at the 
simplicity with which this former miliary officer thought the im- 
Peimling crisis could be resolved. Judging fiom she level of the dis- 
cussion of political affairs, Mann was convinced that he was a 
“slinple minded old man.” who “talks as arth ssiv as a child about 
the affairs of state.” Mana was even more amazed that Taylor found 
lithe 10 Cristeize when a guest from across the table pronounced that 
_disunion could be nipped in the bud. “without shedding a drop of. 
blood.” All that was necessary was for the President 10 dispatch the 
navy to blockade southern ports at the hiest sign of rebellion, For 
Mann it was almost mevnable that a military man could produce 
nothing else than a nulitary solution” 

Fortunately, more sensinve and sophisticated politicians did 
sense the gravity of the situation and cast about for possible com- 
promises. “There are dark clouds over hanging the fuiuse,” Mann ree 
ported to Mary, “and worse, they are full of lightning.” And many in 
the Conviess axreed, including the aunt Henry Clay. Beginning 
With an unassailable article of faith that, regardless ef the vahidity of | 
the immediate moral and econumic arguments against slavery, the 
interests of liberty would be served best throuch the preservation of 
the Union, Clay fashioned his last Freat compromise and presenied 
it to the Sen.te on January 27, 1850. in the form of a serics of resolu. 
tions souching the main aspects of the sectional coniroversy. Es- 
sentially, they were four in number. (1) the prompt admission of 
Califoraia with its constitution prohibiting slavery; (2) the estab 
lishineni of territorial goveramenis in Utah and New Memeo, the 
matter of slavery to be decided at-a later daie: (3) a now fugitive 
slave law which the North must agree to enforce, and (4) the aboll- 

‘tion ‘of the slave trade in the Disiriet of Columbia. The initial reace 


. 


* Mann to Mary Mana, March 1, 1650, Mann MSS: MNS. 
- , 
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tion from many parts was opposition, and from what he could Jearn 
at the dining table at Gordon's and glean from the conversations in 
Capitol corridors, Mann was certain it hud lithe chance of passage 
since southerners were “taking strong ground against it” Ile thought 
there would be equal opposition from the North.’ 

Ciay, however, was not about 10 retreat from an initial rebuff 


. 


"when he *hought the future of the nation was at stake. In a speech 


which “d the better part of wo days, he carnestly appealed for 
concesss 45 from both the North and the South. Sulla graceful fig- 
ure, alihough only a shadow of “Young tarry of the West.” ke ap- 
peared to spectators in the galicries and to (‘ve S nators on the main 
floor as a man it matchless Patriotism and with an almost hy pnosic 
power of appeal. Occasionally his voice faltered, his lungs wracked 
With pain. but this only made the audhence thrill more to this coura- 
Roous statesiien as he struggled for one last irivinph of volinon over 
the ravages of time. Pleading his cause before an assembly where 
there were more than a few moist eyes. Clay concluded with the 
Wwervng that nu state had the right to secede from this freat nation 
and that if he South made the attempt to do so, it would be the pi 
Jude t¢ a bloody war. Mann too was moved by Clay's sclless effort to 
perpetuate the Union, “There is hardly another slavcholder in all the 
South who could iave perilled his popularity to such an extent.” he 
Wrote. “T think, garded as a compromise, Mr, Clay has done preny 
well.” But if he was moved, he could nut bet himself he con: inced. 
He had decided not to support the resolutions, “rebellon or not.” The 
admission of New Mexico and Utah without the prohibition of slay. 
ery would have been the bitterest of medicines to swatlow, but he 
would positively gag on a fupitive slave law which gave the slave- 
hunter free rein in the North. “I consider no evil $0 ficat as that of 
the extension of slavery.” he wrote to Mary at the conclusion. of 
Clay's appeal, and a week later he added for emphasis, “1 do nut 
concede their right to carry slavery into the termonics at all. ceed 
should prefer dissolution even, ternble as ft would be. to slavery ex- 
tension.” * : 

Although Mann thought there was sufficient Opposition from 
the South to defeat the compromise, he also wanted to put his posi- 


, Hon on public record as part of an attempt to rally northern Whigs 


who were sull undecided. A week after Clay's speech, he gained the . 
ners 
* Mana to Mary Mana, January 30, 1650, Mana MSS:MHS 


* Mann tw Mary Mann, February 6, 7. and $4, 6630, Mana MS6:¢HS, 
Casi Schurs, Henry Clay (Boston, 1687), 31, 33342. ' 
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Qures Anne was overjoyed by all she heard from Furope. Tere was 
the admirable 2 te F:ceman, long the unfailing friend and champion of 
“poor unfortivsic, faithal Morley,” of whom every onc now at last 
spoke so well. Her chosen Captain and Minister had returned home 
sith Jamels frome the wars very different from those which “Mr Cal- 
iban” had ever gained—he who had never even acknowledged our con- 
gratulations apon Namur, And what was Namur compared ta Venloo, 
Rarenonde, Lidge, and all the others, not to speak of the French be- 
ing smitten and chased time after time; and both Houses of Parliament 
so pleased about it all? Nothing would content her but that lic must be 
made Duke, and £5000 a year must be sctiled upon him and his de- 
scendants for ever, ‘Thus only could he maintain the station she had ac- 
corded him, Surcly the House of Commons would not object to that. 
And dear, beloved Mss Freeman—how proud she ought to be of her 


lord! How the Queen wished she could do mare for them! "Thus in the: 


goodness and gratitude of her east thought Queer, Anne. But both 
Sarah and the Parliament were a good deal coolcr. Sarak: manifested 3 
vielent opposition to the dukcdom,; and the Commons would have 
nothing to do with the perpetual grant. Both have left their reasons on 
record, 


The Queen prepared her reward for Marlborough with all that love 


of a surprise with which a mother would susround a birthday pscsent 
ta her child. She contrived it with her Ministers in seerct, and only on 
October 22 wrote to Sarah: 
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Lord Treaster antends tu send vou a Copy of the addicss of the 
House of Lords which is to be given me tomorow, and that gives me 
4 an opportunity of mentioning a thing to you that J did not intend to . 
do yet. ID is very uneasy to sour poor ifirtinate, faithful Morley to 
think that she has so very little in her power to shaw how truly sen 
sible fam of all my lord Marlbarouch's Lindncss, especially at a tine 
when he deserves all that a rich crown could give. But since there is 
nothing che at this time, | hape you will give tne leave as soon as he’ 
comes to make hin a duke. I hnow suv dear Mas Vieeman docs not 
cate for austhing of that kind nor ain I satisficd with it, because it : 
does not enough express the valuc Lhave for Mr Freeman, nor noth- 
ing ever can how passionately J aim yours, my dear Mrs Freeman, 
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’ 
’ 
' 
In aftervcars Saraly described her feclings on receiving this gracious, 
Charming letter—cvery scutcnce poised to cubance the gilt—the like of ‘ 
which the highest in the lind might covet in vain. : : ie 
| 
t 
: 


! Wher Dread the letter first... Dhet it drop ont of my hand and 
+ ys for some minutes hike one that had reccived the news of a death 
one of her dear friends...» Ee was so eusy for [indiflercnt to] any- 

thing of that hind, having before {alrcady] all that was any usc, by . 
which it is plain I have no great taste for grandcus. uh 


‘This might pass for affectation if it were not confirmed by facts. Theis ; 
cvident that she wrote at once to her husband urging him to refuse the ' i 
dukedom, Her Ictter docs not cxist, but we can casily reconstruct her 
arguments from his reply. Ile, on the contrary, was greatly pleased. ie 

Jolin to Sarah : i : 
The Magne ; 
Novenshes 15 


You know I ans very ill at compliments but TP hiave a Heart full of ae 
gratitude; therefore pay say all you can to the Queen tor her evtraor \ " 
dinary goodness to me. As you have let me have your thoughts as to : 
the dukcdom you shali have minc in short, ... but be assuccd B t 
shall have a mind to nathing but as it inay be easy to you, 1 do agice : j 

"with you that we ought not to wish for a gicater title till we have a : i 
better estate. Your other objection is also very just thai this promo ° f 

. tion may bring great solicitations upoa the Queen which Tam susc I . ; 

would not give occasion fos. The Quccn’s goodness in being desirous 5 
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to establish my family answers the first, since that mas be done this 
wintes; for T agice with vou thyt it should be done before the title, 


As for Sarah's point, which Marlborough repeated, 


that E should make a worse figure in England by being a duke than as 
Jaw 10D had the estate fur it, he [Heinsins) said the Queen's kindness 
was such that Lnecd not doubt a fortune, and that whatever was donc at 
this time for my, fortune as well as the tithe would be quite without 
cuvy since all the people were pleased with what I had done. 


Weffhing the matter dispassionately, he euded by deciding that it 
was his duty to comply with the Queen's desites and his own, 

The new Parliament: met on October 20, and the Lords conzratu- 
lated the Gueen. ‘The Commons added that “the vigorous support of 


" Your Majesty's Allies and the wonderful progress of Your Majesty's - 


anus udder the conduct of ihe Karl of Mandborough have signally re- 
tricved the ancient honour and glory of the English nation.” ‘This 


affiont to the memory of King William was intended by the Tories to. 


insitate the Whigs, and for this Purpose was well devised. Accordingly 
the House divided on the word “retrieved,” “all who had any favour at 
Caut, or hoped for any, voting for it.” Only cighty Whigs could be 
mustarcd against the Tory majority. A solemn thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed; and on November 32 the Oucen, with Sarah at her side, and 


aticuded by both Houses uf Parliament, procecded in state to St Paul's - 


amid the tumultuons acclamations of the London crowds, 

A Govcrament is naturally shy of proposing a giant of money to its 
leading member, who must, however indirectly, be involved in the ad- 
vice given to the sovercien. Godolphin’s Iettcrs to Marley tell the tale 
in moder times. On December 9 the ‘Freasurce writes to the Speaker 
that Manborongh, having been given a grant by the Queen for the 
support of his dukedom during her life, had been encouraged by his 


fricuds “to think it will not be difficult at this time to Get this laticr 


Grant confirmed by Act of Parliament to him and the heirs of his 


body.” It sceused that the Govermincnt was agreed and the Mouse + 


agreeable, “Tc Queen sent her message to the Commons, announcing 
that she had granted the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs a pension 
of £5000 a year upon the revenues of the Post Office for the support of 
his tithe during her lifetime, a 

But here.immediately began animated and unpleasant debates. Per- 
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manent alicnations of the public revenue to individuals had long been 
one of the best targets of Lory attack. How bittes!y had they inveighed 
against King William's giants to his Dutch favourites! Upon all the 

‘“hustings of the secent clections they had denounced such practices, 
Must the new Parliament begun its life by so incongruous an act? The 

- Tory veteran, Musgrave, Clerk of the Ordnance, Manlborough’s direct 
subordinate, from whom he had had “gecat professions,” dwelt in a 
soursweet specch upon the pay and allowances the Captain-General 
was already receiving from British and Dutch sources. These certainly 
amounted to £60,000 a year, and little imagination is required to 
understand the feelings which were excited among much poorer pco- 
ple. . 

Godolphin asked the Speaker for bis “direction aud help in what is 
fit to be done,” Evidently the nest day these two Parliamentarians had 
a long talk. It was certain that the Commons would not augice to the 
penmancnt grint, and the only question was how to withdraw the plo 
posal without hunniliating Marlborough, with whom all were so pleased, 
br distressing the Qucen, to whom all were so loyal. * 

Marlborough was beth vexed and suprised at the position into 
which he had too casily allowed himself to be diawa. He acreed with 
Godolphin and Harley that “the chief thing is tu avoid a division in 
the House because the consequence of that will be... that men will. 
look upon themselves to be listed.” ‘This would have involved a disas- 
trous Giystallization. He therefore urged the Queen to “forgo les mes- 
sage on his behalf, since it might canbarnass her affairs and be of ill 
consequence to the public.” Ou December 1g, therefure, the Oucen in- 
formed the Commons that the Duke of Matdtboiough had declined her 
Message to them, She was deeply offended by the rebuff, and not at all 
inclined to forget it. . 

Marlborough had only accepted ue dukedom in the belicf that pro- 
vision would be made for its maintenance. His cuuluments as Com: 
mandcr-in-Chicf might be swept away at any time by a cunon-ball, or 
by loss of favour or a demise of the.Crown, ‘The idea of a poor duke 
seemed sidiculous and‘ unnatural to that age. It was onc of the main 
objects of his life to found a family whose wealth and magnificence 
would long survive hint down the generations. Nor did this sccm a vain 

‘desire in @ socicty where rank and property were $0 decply ingrained 
and sccnicd secure and permanent, eri 
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4 
of Chichester, guided him in icligion, morals, and learning. “Notwith- 


standing his high bith, splendid, prospects, and courtly education,” ob- 
serves Archdeacon Cave ingennotsh, “he set an cxample. of affubility, 
teguhuity, and steadiness, above his years.” Life began carly in those 
days, and this handsome, cager youth wanted, of course, to g9 with his 
father to the wars. Bicd in a martial atmosphere, he was thrilled by’ 
camps and soldiers, and especially by reviews and processions. His fa- 
ther would have liked to have him with him at the front; but his 
mother thought he was too young. In those days an officer on the staff 
of the Conmanderin Chicf must be frequently under fire, and might 
be required at any moncnt to tide with a message into the hottest of * 
the fighting, Sarah could not bring hesselé to Ict him £9 so young— 
while stll.a child. Let him stay one more year at Cambridge and finish © 
his studics. ‘Vhus was it settled. But Death knows where to keep his 
appoimtinents, i : : 

During the autumn of 1302 Lord Blandford (Marlborough’s son) of 
ten came over fiom Cambridge to stay with Lord Godolphin close by at 
Newmarket, and apparently made the best impression upon the ‘Treas. 
ures. “There was smallpox in the town, but Godolphin thought that he, 
“going into no house but ming, will I hope be more defended from it by 
air and riding, without any violewt exercise, than he could possibly be 
anywhere else.” Meanwhile the boy was making plans of his own to join 
the Army, sud with a fricnd was intrigtang for commissions in a cavalry 
Icgiment. ; 

It was at the end of his loug visit to Godolphin that the infection 
fl upon him, He had scarcely scturned to Cambridge in Vebruary 
when he was struck down by virulent smallpox. Sarah was there as fast 
as horses could bear her, nursing him herself and invoking all that the 
medical knowlcdge of those days could do: The Queen hurricd her own 
physicians into the royal coach and sent them Posting to Cambridge: It 
was less than tice years since the same scourge had carticd-off her own, 
child. She wrote to Sarah: 


Thursday moming * 
J writ two words to my deas Mrs Freeman yesterday, and could not 
help telling her again that 1 am truly afflicted for the melancholy ac 
count thai is come again this morning of poor dear Lord Blandford. J. 
pray God grant he may do well, and support you, And give me Icave 
. ot 
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once more to beg sou for Chaist Josus’ sake to have a care of your 
dear precious self, and believe me with all the passion imaginable your 
por unfortunate faithful Morley, 


“I wish,” she added in another lettcr, “that the messenger who cat- 
tics the medicines which my dear Mrs Freeman sends for could fly, 
that nothing may be wanting the moment there is auy occasion.” 

* © ‘Till all hope was abandoned Jolin was kept away. Ie wrote to Sarah: 


Thursday night 


[wrote to you this morning, and was in hopes TF shaukd have heard 
again before this time, for] hope the doctors were with vou carly this 
morning. JE we must be so unhappy as to lose this poor child, 1 pray 
God to enable us both to behave oursches with that resignation 
which we ought to do. If this uncasiness which TP now lic under 
should Last long, think I could not live. For God's sake, if there be 
any hope of recovery, ket ine kuvow it, 

[ Shortly after writing these words he received his summons aud, hur- 
tying to Cambridge, arsived as his son expired. On the morming of Sat-. 

- urday, February 20, Joln'and Sarah crept off to Holywell to endure 
their pangs. ‘Ihe Queen wrote: ’ : 


St James's 

Tuesday night : 

Wwould have been a gicat satisfaction to your poor unfortunate. 
faithful Morley, if vou would have given me leave to come to St 
Albans, for the unfostunate ought to come to the unfortunate. But 
since you will net have me, PE must content moscll as wcllas Fcan, till 
I have the happiness of seeing sou here PE know nothing worth writ: 
ing: but if Tdid, F should not trouble vou with it, boing sie no sort 
of news can be agecable to vonr doar, heavy heart, God Alnichty 

bless and comfort my dear Mrs Ficeman, and be assured J will live 

and dic sincerely yours. : 


‘This blow not only cut at the natural feelings of Jolin and Sarah, but 
secmned to tuin their future. Both-were dynasts. ‘Vo gather wealth and 
fame and found a family to run on down the ages was their dcar— 
‘indeed, their over-dcar—ambition. Now it was ended. The Duke had 
to make a fresh will, Icaving his aircady large propcttics to Satah in 
trust for his cldest daughter's husband, Ms Godolphin, to whom he de- ‘ 
sired that his titles should pass. But he was alrcady ‘overdue’ at the = - 
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Awwid these various tensions Marlborough remained sercne, calm, pa- 
ticnt, efficicut, and good huvaaured as ever. His repose and conviction 
were imperturhable, His letters 'té Sarah show: his care of his troups, his 
Poise, and his icsulve, 


Cicngen 
. . June ag 
+ Since my last, P have had the happiness of receiving yours of the 
goth of the last month, and the ist and and of this. It is not only by 
yours, but by others that I find that thete ate several people, who 
would be glid of my not having success in this undestaking. Lau very 
Conhileut, without Alattcring wmssell, that it is the only thing that was * 
capable of saving us fiom ruin, so that whatever the success mav be, I 
shall have the inward satisfaction to know that J have done all that 
Was in ny power, and that none can be angry with me for the under 
taking, but sucly as wish ill ta their countiy and their tcligion, and 
with such Fain not desirous of their friendship, os eon 
You will casily believe that E act with all my heart and soul, since 
Bead success will in all likelilood give me the happiness of cnding my 
days with vou. The Ove en’s allowing you to say something from her 
is very obliging. 1 shall endeavours to deserve it; for 1 serve her with all 
wy heat, and Pam very confident she will always lave the Prayers 
and goud wishes of this country, : 


Meanwhile the allicd army waited at Gieugen,, oppasite the cn 
trenched camp and at an cqual distance from Ulm and Donauworth, 
‘Thus the enc was stil left in doubt where they meant. to strike. , 
After the argument of the 27th the Margrave resisted no further, and * 
resigned himself to an attack on Donauworth with united forces, Marl: 
boroush waited at Giengen till Churchill came in with all his infantry 
and cannon, and had a good day's rest. On June 30 the whole ama was 
moved castward downstream, parallel to the Danube. to Balinershofen, 
within four miles of the Lauingen Dillingcn lines, ‘The snasch was rp. 
suincd the nest morning. Marlborough taking sixty squadrons as flank 
Guard. “Though the cavalry sode as close as possible tu the cnemy’s 
works, the defenders lay low, and not a shot was fired. Whe allics 
camped ncar Amerdingcn, fifteen miles from Donauwiith. Marlbor- 
ough scut out a scconnaissance of four laundicd horse with officers of 
high rank to view the Schellenberg and Icarn what was ‘happening 
there. With this went the Quartermasters of the army with orders to 
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choose a camp behind the Wernitz strcam about four miles from 
Donauworth, aud ale to report ou the roads, bridges, and tracks. ‘Mhe 
Officers reported strong cnemy camps ov the Schellcuberg, and that the 
troops wore working hatd on their entrenchments, During the after. 
Hoou various peasants and deseriers came to Mailborough’s tent and 
were carcfully examined. : ; ( 
The Flector had felt bound to delay the reinforcement of the earti- 


son Of Donauwisth ‘until he could kearn cleaily the intention of his 


More numcrous Opponcuts. But as soon as he saw the continuous pro- 


‘cession of the allicd army across his front during the 3oth he sent 


Comte d'Arco with fourteen thousand incn to defend Danauwerth and. 
complete the fortification of the Schellenberg, He had no reason to 
suppose that Donauwérth could be attacked before the moming of the 
31d. His cnemics had still two fiftcen mile marches to make, and even 
their advance guard could hardly reach their objective before the eve- 
ning of the 2nd. ‘Vhey would certainly not attack so late in the day and 


With weatied troops, and by the 31 d'Arco should be Strongly en- 


trenched, In spiic of having delayed so long to fortify the Schellenberg, 
the Fcetor had good reason to hope for success. ; 

During the afternoon of the ist’ Manborough issued orders which 
could only portend action the next day, One lundred and thitty men 
were to he drawn from ev ery battahon of his own army to form a spe- 
cial force nearly six thousand Strong of what would now be “called 
‘storm troops.’ When darkness fall and while all this was going on, 
Maitborough visited’ the Margrave. There is no record of the details of 
their interview, but it is certain that he procured the agrecment of his 
colleague, for we know that at 10 pat. an Officer was sent to Nordlin- 
gen with a Ictter from the Margrave to the local authoritics to collect 
Surgcons and prepare for the reception of a large number of wounded. 
Morcever, three battalions of lnperial Grenathcrs were addcd by the 
Margrave to Marlborough's ‘storm troops,’ evidently to make it plain 
that the two commanders wee united. The special force of infantry 
With 35 squadrons and strong pyrtics of piowcers for road- and bridge- 
making were ordered to march at 3 A.M. under Marlhorough’s personal . 
command. A forlorn hope of eighty volunteers led by Lord Mordaunt, 
Peterborough’s son (one of the suitors of Lady Mary), was formed to 
head the assault, The test of the army was to follow with the Margrave 


at daylight. 
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Dutch armies on the Flanders front. Morcover, he should nat be harm 

pered in any way by Deputies or generals. If he, their Deputy Captain 

General, would stay to gua’ the Dutch homeland, he should be ma: 

ter in the field, aud he might send this further substantial aid to hi 

comrade Eugene. Mailhorough closed with this. Assuredly the Dute! 
_ kept their woid. Slangenberg smouldered in sullen obscurity. ‘Thre 

new ficld Deputics were appointed with instructions to obcy the Duk 
‘and with no prohibitions against fighting a battle, which howeve 
scemed most unlikely. 

It was with melancholy thoughts that Madborough began his mo: 
brilliant campaign. “I cross the sca," he wrote to Weatislaw, “wit 
sufficiently sad reflections.” “The little concer of the King of Dei 
mark and almost all the other princes give me so dismal thoughts tha 
L almost despair of success.” ‘These expressions can be multiplicd. Bu 
this was his dangerous mood. Just as he had written before startin 
upon the Blenheim march that he saw no prospect of doing any goo 
that year, so now he was in the deepest gloom. It was not the abysin: 
despair into which he, was plunged in, the two or three days befor 
Oudcnante, but it was black as night. Yet he had his consolation 
and his poise remained perfect. ‘Where is a letter of ‘on which we lib 
as ss as any he wrote to his wife. 


John to Sarah © i \ 

May 4[/15], 1706 

“Tam very uncasy when Your letters do not come regularly, for 
without Oatleric my greatest suport are the thoughts | have of your’ 
Lindness; hether too FP really have not had tim to write to my Chil | 
dren, but when 1 do, be asur'd that TP shal ket them know iny heart 
aud soul, as to’ their living dutyfully, and kindly with You, and let 
mee beg for my sake of my dear Soull, that she will passe by lithe 
faults and consider thay are very Young, and that thay cant do other 
then Jove you witha) their hearts, for when thay consider how good a 
Mother You have been to them, thay must bee barbaricns if thay did 
not make a hind sectumm; You will sce by my letters to Lord Treasurer 
that in all likelywhode J shal make the whole Campagne in this coun- 
try, and consequently not such a one as will please. mec, but as J in- 
finitely vallu Your estime, for without that You cant love me, let mee 
et rE ee heme er in doing sether what is good 
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for the publick, then in pre fering ons private satisfaction and Intucst, 
for by my being here in @ condition of duing nothing that shal make 
a noise, has male me able to send ten thousand men to ltuhe, and to 
leave Nyntien thowsand men on the Win th the Mareshal de Marsin 
shal bring back his detachement ta this country; the Miench ate very 
positive that thay must succed at Barcelone bat Fo teusi in God our, 

 Micet will releive it, and then we may cnd this Campagne so as that 
the Mrench may have nothing to brag off, foc) Matter my self that 
the ten thousand men we are scading to Ir. Eugene will pot hin ina 
condition of acting offensively; for Garmany T expect nothing but ill 
news, and for this country do not doubt but You will be so hind as 
to beleive if 1 have an opertunity 1 will do any best; the decent (de- 
scent] is what I have also a great opinion off. 


This is the most splendid period in Marlhorough’s career. Every 
personal need urged that he should win a battle for himsclf. At home 
the wolves, though temporarily baffled, were always growling. Alicady 
Sarah was losing her influence with the Queen: alseady .her contacts 
were becoming-a hindrance, not a help. His dicam of another epic 
march across Europe and aw Malian “Hochstadt™ won side by side with 
the man he loved had faded, But there still remained the duty of a sol- 
dicr and tie dominating responsibility of the working Head of the Ali- 
ance. Not without pangs, but cestainly without the slightest hesitation, 
Mariborough divested himself of troops which would have secured him 
a large superiority in, the Law Counties and the chance of some deed 
“that shall make a noise.” We Know of no similar instance in military 
history where a gencral-in-chicf, thus pressed, has deliberately coufined 


- himself to a secondary rdle while furnishing colleagues, who were also 


rivals, with the means of action, 

The Captain-Gencial quitted the endless discussions at The Hague 
and sct out in his coach for Headquarters on May 9. 

‘The mental processes of a gaicral should lead him first to put him- 
sclf faithfully in the position of his cnemy, and to credit that encmy 
with the readiness to do what he himself would most dread. In the 


next stage idiosyncrasics of the hostile commander, the temper and © 


quality of his troops, and the political background cone into play. But 
these are secondary. The safe course is to assume that the cngmy will do 
his worst—i.e., what is most unwelcome, With that provided against, 
“Yesser evils can be resisted. Marlborough, surveying the campaign of 
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PART ONE 1894-1908 

experienced when they were schoolgirls half a century ago, We ( : 

all reshape our memories; yet at tunes macmory has a quality ry 

that separates it from our seWwes, and what we wish to serve as i 

simply as we can is truth. And Aldous too, for his part, only : 

knew his mother as a schoolboy. | 

We all loved Mrs Huxley and thought her word was law, none of ; 

us were ever in the Icast afraid of her. I never heard a joke made at 

her expense, or her authority even questioned Iet alone disregarded.$ 

* One saw her every day, Either she spoke in the morning’ after 

breakfast, or she read aloud to us in the evening... She read 

[poetry] without stressing the scnsc: she Iet the rhyming wave by 
itself. . in her silvery even voice the words had their head.? 


A-740 


When Victoire Fairtlough lost her grandmother she 


was deeply grieved. Mrs Huxley somehow knew this and as I was. , 

sitting at my desk scanning an examination paper I felt a comforting « 

arm round my shoulders, “You wiil do your best, Victoire, won’t 

VON 6G ss } : -" 

+ And Barbara Hiles lamed at hockey. “Mrs Huxley sent for me 
and offered to scnd me home. 


I ran across the room to her and said, “Picase, please, don't send i 
me home.” She was touched and asked if 1 was unhappy at home? 
I said 1 was very happy at home but I am much happier here. 


. » ln the little room on the right of the front door as you came in, ‘ 
she talked to me-—I was twelve. I never knew -before that grown-up : 
women ¢ould speak to children like that—so fair, so reasonable. How 
grateful one was!) 


What had happened was this: Enid Baguold in nights of full moon = * 
and spring flowers climbed out over the roof down the lavatory | - 
pipes to slecp in the woods among the bluchells. Once she was” 
secn by the cook, another time she was caught by Mrs Huxley's 
sister, Mrs Humphry Ward. Jn the hcadmistress’s study, 


I wasn't scolded, hardly rebuked. Mrs Huxicy scems to blush a little 
: before cxplaining—one had to run a school, one was responsible for * 
i all of you to your parents—I didn't argue, though she would have 
let me...I was a child and she was soon to die, but the:gap was 
bridged.4 


Mrs Huxley tried to transfer to us her great knowledge of literature 
and the arts, sometimes at the expense of the more basic subjects, 


i 
, 0 Victoire Fairtlough. 2 Enid Autobi ‘ 
’ Paid Bopeald, wlting to 8. B. . — “_— : 
« Enid Dagnold, Aulobiagraply, and leur to SB. * : 


. . 
* e 
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illustrated by the fact that most of us failed in arithmetic in the 
Lower Certificate exam. 

And yet as a headmistress she was outstanding. She did not give 
the impression of a strong personality but of someone with great 
inner reserves, integrity & a refreshing lack of sentimentality. There 

_ was a strain of austerity & reticence about her which could saise a 
barrier between herself and a shy schoolgirl. Many would not agree 
with this, Personally, I felt her rather remote. 


“Remote?” in the view of another Prior's Ficld pupil,? “Perhaps 
a being of another order. She was extraordinary. Not at all the 
headmistress. Yet how good the school was! Her atmosphere, her 
influence have lasted all one’s life. ‘Thinking of her, onc did not 
want to tell a lie.” And now to that ever puzzling question of 
Arnold religiosity in the context of Huxleyan agnosticism. “I feel 


* sure that she had a very deep faith, but perhaps no conventional 


religion.”'2 

All her ‘children had been baptized in the Church of England. 
Here she and Leonard had followed his father’s precept and 
example, : ee 


As to the question} whether children should be brought up in 
entire disregard to the belicfs rejected by himself, but still current 
among the mass of his fellow-countrymen, he was of the opinion 
that they ought to know “the mythology of their time and country”, 
otherwise one would at the best tend to make young prigs out of 
them; but as they grew up, their questions should be answered 
frankly. : 


So much for principle. As for practice, 
.. My wife will have the youngsters christened, alshough I ain 


always in a bad temper from the time it is talked about until the 
ceremony is over... .4 


. 
It was at Prior's Ficld, in that home, that atmosphere, that 


+ Aldous spent the first nine years of his life. We know more about 


his clders—naturally—than we know about the child himself. 
The handful of letters extant might have been written by any 


i Miss Helen Witt. . 
‘2. Nadine Noble, tbe present Mrs Lambert, talking to SB. 
Pep cages Husley, Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Husley, Vol. 11. Macmillan 
1» 1G00. ; 
wo Henry Husley in'a lewer to Hooker of grd January 18635, op. cit. 
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PART FOUR 1921-1930 


Old, containing exac\’y that.) There was a small over-all deficit 
in royalties against ty. annual advances, amounting to £76.9.5d, 
Chattos now proposed a new agreement on the same lines and 
Aldous signed it on 7th June. It was again for three years and 
two books per annum “one of which at ‘cast a full-length novel”, 
and “possibly three other books during the said three years”. 
Royalties on fiction were increased to an initial 20% up to 
8,000 copies, and remained at 25% thereafter. The advance, 
Aldous’s main fixed income, was increased from £500 a year to 


£550. 


Tn August Aldous went to join his family at St Trond. He * - 
found Matthew “very well and in uproarions spirits’, eating ) 
copiously; yet a longish stay in a high, dry climate was still 
indicated. They decided te try Cortina d'Ampezzo in the Dolo- - 

mites, a resort at seven thousand fcc? with a reputation for winter ' 

sun. By September the Huxteys were installed in — nice warm : 
house with long balconies and the right exposures, a small house‘ 

simply and comfortably furnished (the rent, Aldous noted with 
satisfaction, was under {£9 per month). Maria loathed the 
mountains and the cold however dry and sunny, and the lack 
of friends. Aldous chicily looked at it as a good place to work 
in, and Matthew, the object of the exercise, was getting more 
robust. Old Leila had been replaced by a highly trained young 
governess, Mademoiselle La Porte, whom Aldous and Maria, 
found a charming person, intelligeat and a treasure. Fortunately, 
Matthew also liked her and was learning quickly. 

They “existed in tolerable contentment”. Julian and Juliette 
bricfly appeared on their -ay from a journcy in the Balkans *s 
(Aldous regretting not having had the time to go with them); , 
Jesting Pilate came out in England (“.. an elegant chaos"); °° 
Aldous was immersed in “the first bits and pieces of an ambitious 
novel”, 

In October, brief escape to Florence, Aldous got a tircsome 
tooth infection and had to see his dentist, It was there that Aldous 
and D. H. Lawrence met again, cleven years after their first, ° 
single mecting Curing the war in Hampstead.t 

Lawrence and Frieda nad returned to’ Europe the autumn 
before from their years of wandering, from Cevion, Australia, 
Mexico and the ranch at T2os, from his long experience of search 
and flight. He was already a very ill man, struggling to keep 
alive, “Last year I nearly fell into the Styx,” he had written to 


* 4 Ta point of fact, they his met onte again very briefly in the intesvening 
years, at @ London pasty probably in the winter of 1923-24. : 
‘ 178 oa 
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‘ TAKING UP—NEW STARTING POINTS 1926 


Middleton Murry, “. . all } want is to live and be well alive, not 
constrainedly half deed." The Plumed Serpent wad come out nine 
months before, Lawrence was writing Lary Chatterley's Lover, he 
and Frieda were wintering at the Villa Mirenda at Scandici. The 
Florentine encounter was tie st:'ing point of the friendship 
between Lawrence, Aldous and Maria; it flowered almost =f once. 
(It had only three and a half years to run.) 

What got Aldous was Lawrence's extraardinviness, his difference 
in kind; a quality he looked for and accepted with humility and 
joy. (““E like him so much.") Lawrence confronted with Aldous 
on his own might have bristled. At Aldous’s reticences, his good 
manners, his incisivencss of word—though that was undercut by 

- gentlencss of being— by Aldous's intclicct and all that it entailed 
As it turned ovt, the Haxleys were among the very few peaps 
with whom Lawrence did not ai one dime or another have a 
‘quarrel, Between him and Maria there was a straight intuitive 
affinity: they got on right away. Maria loved him; Lawrence, in 
‘Aldous's words, “was very fond of her’. As well they had much 

- fun. The four of thein; as there was of course Frieda, She could 
irritate Aldous (‘'... being with ber makes me believe that 
Buddha was right when he numbered stupidity among the deadly 
sins.”) Much later, when Frieda was all that was Icft, they became 
very fond of her. This and much else was in the future: in pei 
of time the meeting in Florence was short; a couple of walks, 2 
picnic (at Vernon Lec’s whose conversation Aldous admired), a 
meal or two at a trattoria. ‘Traces are in letters. 


_. Aldous Huxley just telegraphed, asking us to lunch Friday... 
Aldous Huxicy, a writer and his wife came for th- day, in their fine 
new car... Maria driving? 

_. Aldous Huxicy was her¢ on Friday; how he loathed Jadia! I 
think it frightened him with a sense of squalor.) 

.. L have started painting, quite seriously, on my own. Mazia 
Huxicy ... brought me some canvases that her bvas'-er [sie] bad 
daubed on... Maria looks like a very small edition of Oueline: 
like Ottaline's Cinderclla daughter—same peculiar long checks, and 

+ rather nice eyes. I liked her, too... - 

The Huxleys seemed very bored. They are living pro-tem up in 

Cortina, North of Venice, in the higher mountains, because thar 


child is supposed to have a lung. And they are very lonely—nobody, 


¥ D.H. L's Letters, 1932 edition. : 
2.D. H. L. to Dorothy Brett, 18th October 1926, from Ths Letters o 0. i. 


Lowtence, sg edition. 

? D. H. L. to Earl aad Achsak Brewster, u3tkh October 1926, from D. H. 
Lewneace Reminiscences ead Correspondinct, by Easi and Achsah Brewner, Martin 
Secker, 1934- : : 
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i CHRONOLOGY 
mother injured by an accident in Mexico 
City 4 
April Death of Lady Ottoline Morrell 
ApriljJuly _ Aldaus at) work on a long novel 
(abandoned) 
july ‘ Move into house on North Linden Drive, 
Bevealy Jills 
Aygust/September Aldous works for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
"ona script of Madame Curic 
September/October House move in mid-Munich crisis to | 
North Crescent Heights Boulevard, 
Hollywood. Matthew off to University 
.. of Colorado 
October "Aldous decides to write a short phantasy 
. with a Californian locale (After Many a . 
; Summer Dies the Swan) 
November Approximate beginning of Aldous’s at- ap 
tempt to improve his sight by the Batcs. ¥ 
Method. Intensive training with a Bates 
Teacher. Aldous temporarily forbidden 
to read or writc. Some improvement of 
sight noted by Maria 


. 


1939 : . : 
January/February At North Crescent Heights Boulevard, . 
Hollywood : : 
January . Further improversent in Aldous's sight. 
“ Allowed to read and write again. 
February — on After Many a Summer Dies the. 
: an : 
April Aldous and Maria move ‘to’a furnished 
. ‘ house, 701 Amalfi Drive, Facific Pali- 
: sades (until February 1942) 
May . Maria reports very definite improvement i 
in Aldous's sight. Aldous docs all his, 
reading and writing without spectacles * + 


June or July + First pecotinn with Christopher Isher- 
woot 
25th July i Afier Many a Summer Dies the Swan 
finished 
- 26th July : Aldous’s 45th birthday . . 
; july Aldous describes his Bates training and 
a ecisely asscsses his present sight in a 
tter to Julian 
August Aldous undertakes an adaptation of Pri¢ 
and Prejudice for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
grd September ‘En at war with Germany 
392 . 
> « 
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. CHAPTER XVI ; 


The Second Interlude 


Tove those most whom J loved fist. 
. sf ‘ 
Jeflenon to his sister, Mary Jefferson Bolling, July 23, 1787. 


" When Abigail Adams on June 26, 1787, met the sea captain who had 
bronght Jefferson's cight-vear-old Polly across the Atlantic, she discov- 
ered with constcmation that the slave accompanying the child was 
not a middle-aged woman, as she had expected, hut an adolescent girls 
of considerable beauty. Sally Hemings, known at Monticello as “Dash- 
ing Sally,” was desctibed by one slave who knew her as “mighty near 

. white,” “very handsome,” with “long straight hair down her back"* = ° 
. Jeflcrson's cldest grandson, who could have knowe her ouly as a mid- 
dlc aged and old woman, told Henry Randall she was “light colowced -° . 
and decidedly ood looking.” ? Jeflcrson had asked Francis M.ppes to 
_ send Poily in care of a pesponsible friend, with “a careful negro woman, 
t) : Isabel, for instance, if she has had the smal} pox.” She need not, he 
said, “come farther than Havec, Orient, Nantes, or whatever por she 
“should land at, because 1 could go there for the child myself, and the 
: person could retuin to Virginia dircetly.” * . : 
: Francis and Elizabeth Eppes, who had fought with pleas and pro- 
crastination against Polly's going, who had «cn encouraged their 
fourtcen-year-old son Jack (whom Pot; later married) to write tciling 
Jefferson that sne would not come without being forced,* had capitu- 
lated in the spring of 1787, arranging to put her on a British vessel 
sailing from Norfolk to London in the care of the captain, John 
Ramsay. But since the slave woman Jeffcrson had specified was about 
to “lie in,” Polly's kin, instead of finding a substitute of similar age 
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who had had the smallpox, sent the fourtcen-year-old quadroon—cr 
“quartcron,” as Jeflerson would have called her—who had not.® Francis 
Epps had written, “Isabel o Sally will come with her"; Jefferson did 
not have to be tald who “Sally” was. 

The child carsicd 2 letter written by her aunt: 


This will, I hope, be handed you by my dear Polly, who I most’ 
ardently wish may,scach you in the health she is in at present. I shall 
be truly wietchicd *i 1 hear of bers being Safely landed with you. The 
children will spend a day os twe on boasd the ship with hei, which 1 
liope will reconcile her to it. For God's sake give us the easlicst intclli- 
gence of hes arrival. 


Polly, who had become almost hysterical whenever separation from 


her aunt was mcutioncd,* had been lurcd aboard the ship with her 


cousins. Once she fell asleep they left the ship, whic! was quietly cut 
loose from its.moorings, and she awoke to find herself on the Ailantic. 
‘There was no onc to comfort her but Sally Hemings, !.0 had doubt- 


_ less taken part in the deecption, and’ who could not have been casily 


forgiven seve that she, too, faced the perils of the voyage alicad. As it 
turned out, the five weeks had been more of a romp than an ordcal. 
There were no other females on the ship; they must certainly dave 
been treated like special pets, for Polly came to adore the captain. She 
clung desperately to him upon arrival and had to be decoyed away in 
order to cficct a separation? 

During Polly's first two days in London Abigail Adams was in 
despair, finding the. child altcrnately in tears and acting “rough as a 


little sailor” When promised a visit to Sadler's Wells for entertainment, - 


Polly had replicd with what Abigail described as an honest simplicity, 


“EP hiad rather sce Captain Ramsay one moment, than all the fun in 


the world.” With Sally Hcmings Abigail was even more dismayed. 


She described hdr io Joikerson as “a Gill about 15 or 16... the 


Sister of the Servant yor have with you." She is “quite a child,” Abigail 
wrote bluntly, “and Captain Rannay is of opinion will be of so hitle 
Service that he had better cassy her back with him, But of this you 
will be a jtidge. She seems fond of the child and appears good watud.” 4 
It takes no spccial imagination to sce why, for quite different seasons, 


Abigail Adams and the captain agiced it would be wise if Sally Hemings - 


went back to America. . 

Both John and Atigail Adams fully expected Jefferson. to come to 
London for his daughter, who quickly became an adored favorite. “Her 
temper, her dispasition, her scnsibility are all formed to delight,” Abi- 
gail wrote. “I never fcit so atiached to a child in my Life cr so short 
an acquaintance.” But Jefferson’ sent his French servant Petit 
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instead, pleading the pressures of business."? A better scason was 
that he was daily expecting the alyival of Maria Cosway. Actually her 
departure had been delaved, though Jeffcrson did not yet know this. 
So he did not sugecst that she mect his daughter in London, Not 
did he, in fact, make any cHort for hes to become acquainted with the 
Adams family, “his stung Maria. After writing to Jefictson on July 9 
that her husland doubted if they could come to Paris at all, she con- 
tinued delicately: “I am souy I have not had occasion to sec your. 
daughter who they say is presently here. 1 do not know Mrs. Adams, 
and I flatter myself that if you had belicved that 1 might have beea 
ms uscful to her in any way at all, you would have’ gratified my desire to 
show you on every occasion how grateful | am for your friendship.” * 
But by the time Jeflerson received hier letter it was too late. Petit had 
arrived in London July 5. 

Polly was indignant, as were the Adamses, tht her father had not 

i : come to fetch her-himsell. Abigail described it tartly: - 

Upon Petit’s arrival [Polly] was thrown into all her former distresses, 
and bursting into Tears, told me it would be as hard to leave me a, it 
was her Aunt Epps. She has been so often deccived that she will not 
quit me a moment Kast she should be caricd away, Thongh she says 
she docs not remember von, vet she has beew taught to consider you. 
with affection and fondness, and depended upon your coming for her. 
She told me this morning, that as she had left allher Friends in vis- 
Binia to come over the eccan to sce vou, she did think you would have 
taken the pains to come here for her, and not have sent a man whom 
she cannot undcistand. | express her own words. . , 

I have not the Heart to force her into a Carsiage against her will 
and scud her from me.almost in a Frenzy, as 1 know will be the case, 
unless I can scconcile her to the thoughts of going and I have given 
her my word that Petit shall stay untill 1 can hear again from you. 

aie 


Even John Adams weote rcproachfully, “I am extscamly sorry, that you 
could not come for your Daughter in Person.” 

Thive ‘weeks after coming te London, Polly was persuaded to get 
into a catiiage with Petit and Sally Hemings, and they started off for 
the Channel voyage. Jeficrson had not scen his daughter since she 
was five; she was now neaily nine. She “had totally forgotten her 
sister,” he wrote to Abigail Adams afte: their mecting, “but thought, 
On sccing me, that she had recollected something of mé.” Yet he 
wrote to Elizabeth Eppes, “She ncither knew us, nor should we have 
known her had we met her unexpectedly.” # : 

Jefferson did not mention Sally Hemings in any of the letters to his 
kin that have becn preserved," but the arrival-of his daughter and the 
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half sister of his dead wife brought back a flood of nostalgia for Monti- 
cello. Polly was small boned, fragile, and bdcautiful—as the slave Isaac 
said later, “low like her mother and louguays the handsomest, pretty 
lady jist like her mother.” If Jefferson had icgarded Sally in her 
childhood with any special curiosity one cannot know, though his 
affection for the whole Hemings family was well known. If it was 
truc, as the slaves said, that Sally had been one of those who heard 
Jefictson promise his wife on her-deathbed that he would never 
marry again, this memory may have come suiging hack to both of 
‘them on their mecting in Paris. Sally, though only fourtcen, was now 
* almost as mature in person as Jeficrson's fiftcen-year-old Patsy; Abigail 
Adams had mistaken her age as filteen or sixteen. If she resembled 
Martha Wayles in any fashion, there is no record of it, But certainly 
she brought with her to Paris the fresh, untainted aura of Jeflerson’s 
past, the whole untrammeled childhood, the memorics of quantities 
of slave children, the easy, apparently sclaved and guiltless: miseegena- 
* tion of his father-in-law, the wmany-faccted sealities of black and white | 
in Virginia. ; 

Importantly, Sally could bridge the memory gap where Polly could 
not, bringing news of all of Jeficrson’s kin, descriptions of what had 
happened in the slave families, details of the trees and flowers at 
Monticello, all the small and private happenings that Jefferson hun- 
gered for. He wrote back shortly to Nicholas Lewis in Virginia asking 
for an car of “small rare white com” from Monticello, better than 
what he was cultivating in his Paris garden, also watermelon, canta- 
loupe, and sweet potato sceds, and a duzen Virginia hams.” A few 
davs aftcr Polly's arrival he wrote of her safecoming to his older sister 
* Mary, aftcs whom Polly had been named. “We often write seldomest 
ta those whom we love the most. The distance to which T am te- 
moved has given a new value to all J valucd before in my own country, 
and the day of my return will be the happicst I expect to sce in this 
life... . 1 find as I grow older that I love those most whora I loved 
first.” * Since this was the only letter he wrote to his sister in five 
ycars in Paris, it scems likely that the tender sentiment may not have 
been ditceted to her at all, 

To his old physician friend, Dr. Gilmer, he naw wrote of going home: 
“I am happy no where else and in no other socicty, and all my wishes 
, end, where I hope my days will end, at Monticcllo, Too many scenes 
of happincss mingle themselves with all the recollections of my native 
woods and feilds, to sufler them to be supplanicd in my affcction by 
yd other. I consider myself to be as 8 traveller only, and not a resi- 

lent,” #8 : 

Sally Hemings’ arrival brought, too, a iudden urgency abcul the 
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fate of his own slaves. Bcflore hes coming, save for the presence of her 
brother James, he had little personigl reminder of the festering prob- 
lem he had belt behind. But bis numcrous attempts as minister to 
free white American sailors captured and enslaved by Barbary pirates 
had served as an insistent remunder that his own countrymen and he 


"himself, were wo less guilty than the marauders of North Afsica. To 


Edward Rutledge, who had written him that Vir, v had suspended 
the slave tiade, he wrote in congratulation, adding, “ ihis abomination 
must have an end, and there is a superior bench reserved in heaven for 


those who hasten it.” ** This was written the day before Sally Hemings- 


arrived with Polly in Paris. 

Her coming camcided with news from his biother-indaw that he 
was £1,200 more in debt than he had thought, and he was faced 
with the decision whether to scil land, or slaves, or to rent out his 
slaves for a fee. Me decided on the last as the Meas! of the three evils, 
though with a fcasfully troubled conscicuce, knowin, ‘lat rented slaves 


‘were often abused. He asked Eppes to make suse thot the rental con- 


tract provided that the death of a slave would not mean a diminution 
in the sent. “Otherwise,” he said, “it would be their interest to kill 
all the old and infirm by hard usage.” He continued: 


1 am decided against sclling m: tands. They’ are the only suse pro- 
vision for my children, and 1 have sold too much of them already, I 
am also unwilling to sell negroes, if the debts can be paid without. This 
unwillingness is for their sake, not my own; because my debts once 
cleared off T shall try some plan of making their situation happics, 
determined to content mysclf with a small portion of their diberty 


labour.2? : : 


"The curious shp of the pen in the last line, where he wrote “liberty” 


where he nieant “labor,” is farther evidence of his seal ambivalence 
over his continuing ownership in men, and women, He described his 
decision to rent out his slaves “as a man docs that of being cut for the 
Stone, with a view to elicf.”** Later he wrote that Givat Gcorge, 
Ursula, dnd Betty Memings were not to be hired out at all, ‘nor the 
Hlcmings youths, Martin and Bob, “otherwise than as they are now.” 2 


: Jefferson had sent word indircetly to Betty Hemings in Vebsuary 1786— 
about her son—“James is well. He has forgot how to speak English, 


and has not Icamt to speak French”—this in a Ictter to his Monticello 
gardener.* Betty had sent back her “compliments” to her son, also 
through the gardener, fur she had apparently never Jearncd to write. 
She sent also the sad mews that her daughter Lucy had dicd.*” If 


Jefictson scplicd with a persona) note of sympathy about the death of * 
still another T it was in a letter that has since disappeared. Pethaps 


*. 
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the news brought back so much pain with the memory of his own 
Lucy's death that the Uhought never occurred to him at all. 


Peactly when in the late sumer of 1787 Jeflerson learned that 
Maria Cosway would come to i cris without her hushand is not cer 
tain. ‘That he had troubled fcclings about the prospect is sugecsted in 
‘a letter of fatherly advice he wrote to his nephew Peter Cart on August 
10. Here he wrote of “the moral sense, of coascicnce” as being “as 
much a past of a man as his leg or arm.” His advice to Petcr—to be 
.graicful, generous, charitable, hu:nane, tuc, just, finn, orderly, and 
couragcous—did not include tle ‘specific injunction to be chaste, 
though he did write, “Health is the first requisite alter morality.” But 
in his observations about the value of traveling he wrote out of his 
own recent experience: “This makes men witcr, but less happy. When 
men of sober enc travel, they gather knowledge which they may 
apply usefully their country, but they are subject ever alter to 
recollections mind with regret, their affections are weakened by being 
extended aver more objects, and they kar new habits which cannot * 
be gratificd when they rectum home,” ™ p 

Jeflctsan shortly had an object lesson in the disparity between the 
French and American sexual and social codes, which could oaly have 
served to reinforce his realization that to escort, Maria Cosway about 
Paris was one thing, and to travel about with her in America without 
her husband quite another. ‘The new French ‘minister to the United 
States, the Comte de Mousticr, had embarked for the New World with 
the beautiful Madame de Brehan, who was his sister inlaw and also 
his inistress. Jeflerson had written warm letters of introduction on 
her behalf to both Madison and John Jay, describing her as “gooducss 
itself,” as “trodest and amiable,” adding that her husband, as an of- 
ficer, was “obliged by the times to remain with the any.” ™ He was 
shoitly chilled and saddened to Ie that Amcticans treated the 
couple frostily, Madison worse stiffly shat Moustics “suffers also from 
his illicit conne tion with Madame de Brehan which is universally 
known and offensive to Amcticas manners... . On their journess it 
is said they often neglect the most obvious precautions for veiling 
their intimacy.” * 

When Mrs. Cowway arrived on August 28, 1787, apprchensive of 
both her husband's rage and the censure of her priest, she moved into . 

" the villa of the Princess Lubomirski, who lived a considerable distance 
* from Jcfterson’s Hotel de Langeac. Thc Princess, who was a cousin of 
the King ‘of Poland, kept a fashionable salon; word’ went out that 
Maria was in Paris to further her painting carecr, and she was soon 
seen with an entourage visiting gaiurics and holding a court of her * | 


. 
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own, “like the fair Acvasia of old.” 3" On the surface it was all very 
discreet. , 

After her return to London in Dacembcr Jefferson complained that 
he had scen her far too little, only “by scraps.” “The time before,” he 
wrote, “we were half days, and whole day: together.” 9? This Ictter has 
been cnough to convince many Jefcison scholars that whatever may 
have ‘happened during the first auton, nothing whatever happened 
during the second. Nathan Schachner wrote, “It was not quite like 
the old times, Perhaps the abscuce of the essential hushand compciled 
them both to be more circumspect.” Merrill Peterson believes it was 
Jeffcrson’s passion that cooled; Fleming that it. was Maria's. Malore 
writes that “they did not recapture their first fine carcless rapturc, and 
it looked as though neither of them ically wanted to.” Jeficrson, he 


‘contends, “did not embark upon another adventure with her, but he 


embarked on no comantic adventure with anybody,clse." 

Actually the autumn brought wretchedness instead of cither fulfill: 
meat or boredom! and they saw a picat deal more of cach other than 
has been heretofore recogrized. During the Gist three weeks Maria’ was" 
in Paris she sent no letters whatever back to London, and Jeffcrson’s 
account Louk shows rectum visits to the parks and gardens of the 
previous visit, and sums to Petit, who as before arranged for discreet 
dinners.** fohn Trovbull, Jefferson's ally back in London, wrote him 
delicately of her husband's rage: : : 


You of course sce Mas. Coswav. Pray tell her that three aosts have 
pess’d in which na ane of her friends has received a, single line from 
her, that Lady Lattleton, Mr. C., hee sister and ab sie world ase not 
ouly gngiy at her for not writing, bat suffce all the distress of anxicty 
least diness oe too leng should have ovcasioncd hier silence. 1 am com- 
missioned to scold her heartity.44 


Jefferson replicd in a cheerful letter, “IT showed Mis. Cosway the 
part of your letice sespeeting her, and begged hes to consider the scold 
as hanging over her head till 1 could get a machine for scolding in- 
vented, because it is a business not fit for any human heart, and 
especially when to be dirceted on such a subject as her.” Still, his 
anxicty over the spreading gossip crept in a most curious fashion into 


the first linc of this letter, which began, “So many infidclitics in the , 


post office are complaincd of since the nfmors of war have arisen 
that I have waited a safer opportunity of enclosing you a bill of ex: 
change.” Here, it would secm, he came very close to saving what was 
teally bothcring him—So many complaints of our infidelities are com- 
ing through the pust office.** le 

That Maria was afraid of her husband is eyident in herelater letcers 
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to Jeffcrson;3? she was totally dependent upon Cosway for funds, 
except for an occasional sale of one of her pictures. Ouce the scerct was 
out in London that she had taken a lover in Patis, Cosway was certain 
to be taunted for being a cuckold. As the weeks passed, it became 


- evident that Maria was increasingly unsure of herself in the role of a 


Tunaway wife. She was faced with possible loss of income, and must 
certainly have been racked by fears of pregnancy, to say nothing of 
God's wrath, for she was a very devout Catholic. The sight of Jeflcr- 
son's right hand, the fingers still crooked, the niuscles noticeably wither: 


. ing? so that he had been forced to give up the violin, must have 


filled her with hossor. Fright over Cosway's rcaction did not diminish 
with passing weeks. Jcficsson wrote to ‘Trumbull an November 13, 
1787, “Her friends arc in continual agitation between the hopes of 
her stay and the fcar of. her rccall.”3* More and more she belaved 
with confusion of action to match her confusion of heart. “I left a bad 
impression in the atinosphicr,” she apologized later, “I was wosse than 
maysclf, and raly so bad that Sometisnes | hardly knew Myself.” «9 

~ Eleven weeks after her coming Jefferson was thoroughly bewildered. 
He wrote to Trumbull on November 13, “A fatality has attended my 
wishes, and her and my endeavors to sce onc another more since she 


_ has beew hese. From the mecr effect of chance, she has happened to be 


from home several tic.cs when I have called lcs, and I, when she has 
called on me. I hope for better ack hereafter.” 4 : 

That Maria had in truth begun to put obstacles in the way of their 
mecting alone is suggested by the first letter Jcflerson wrote after her 
return to London: 


It was not my fault, unless it be a fault to love my friends so deaily 

‘as to wish fo enjoy their company in the only way it yeilds enjoiment, 

» hat is, cn petit conut.. You mabe evervone love vou. You are sought 
and surrounded therefore by all. Your mere domestic cortege was so 
nunicrous, ct si imposante, that ane could not approach you quite at 
their case. Nor could you so uapsemeditatcly mount into the Phacton 
and hic away to the bois de Boulogne, St. Cloud, Marly, St. Germzins 
&c.42- 

id 

That he wanted to be with her alone, and would not be content to 
be merely one of numerous admircss in her salon, is obvious. That 
they were actually often alone in Jeffcrson’s home is evident from a 
cryptic postscript she added to onc of hee notes to him in Paris, this 
on December i, 1787: “I hope Mr. Short will not be out as his usual 
when I have the pleasure to come to you." # : 

William Short, the discreet secretary, was now surreptitiously court. 


ing Rosalie, the very young second wife of the Duc de ls Rochefou. *~ 
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cauld. Jeflcivon's daughters were in the convent school every day save 
Sunday. “Phey had met Mis. Cosyay, and the sensitive and jcalous 
Martha may well have andcrstuad the seriousness of ler father. af 
fection. Jefferson in carly Septembes had rented an apartment in tne 
hennitage of Mont Calvaire, beyond the Bois de Boulogne, where the 
monks raised grapes, knitted stockings, and maintained apartments for 
+ guests Kho wished to find solitude and meditation. “the sky is clearing, 
and | shall away to my henuitage,” he wrote to Madatne de Comy on 
>» October 18, 19%7,"" thus giving the impression to his Paris friewds 
"that he was the austere hennit his biographers later made him out te be. 
. . That he went to the hennitage is true cnough, and he may well 
: have meditated there on the struggle between the continent and in- 
continent life. But it is possible also that he used the excuse of visiting 
the hermitage to explain his absences to his friends, and especially his 
daughtcss, whenever he had an opportunity for a sendcavous with». 
Mana Cosway somewhere else, That Jefferson saw Mes. Cosway less * 
rather than mare often through the mouth of November is, however, 
evident in the note she wrote to him on December 1. Knowing that ms 
she must sctun; to London shostiy, Jcficison had arranged for dinner 
with several fricuds, aud Maria had personally invited d'Hancarville, 
Count Potoki, Julian Niemcewicz, a Polish water, and her patroness, . 
the Princess Lubomirski. Aftcr reporting their acceptances, Maria had 
waitten, “If my-inclination had beew your law I should have had the 
pleasure of sceing sou More than J have. 1 have fclt the loss wath dis- 
_ Pleasure... . Addicu My dear friend, let me beg of yoy to preserve 
‘ Me that name, I shall endeavour tu deserve it: & all the Gods will 
bless us.” 4 
Jeffcrsun was with her ou her last evening in Paris, December 6, and 
promiscd to breakfast with her the final inoming and to accompany 
her on the first leg of her joumey. Something happened during their 
last hours together—Miaria later described herself as “Confus'd and 
€ distracted” “*—so that ditting the night she decided to leave very caily, 
without saying goodbye to anyone, She wrote Jefictson a chilling little 
note, which he found when he came to the Princess's house: — - ; 
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I cannot breakfast with you tomorrow; to bid you adicu once is 
' sufficiently painful, for T leave you with very mclanchaly ideas. You 
have given my dear Sir all your comsnissions to Mr. Trumbull, and J 
have the rcflcction that I cannot be uscful to you; who have rendered 
MC $0 Many Civilitics.4 ‘ 


Jefferson was so wounded by whatever had gone wrong during the 
last wecks of her stay, and so angered and embittered by the final 
broken promise, that he wrote no letters to anyone for five days and 
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none to Masia Cosway for seven weeks. ‘Two anguished fetters atsived 
fiom her before he put pen te paper, and then his letter, compared 
with the tender communications of she past, was frastiness itself. 

What had gone wrong? One cannot be certain, but several plirases 
in her distracted letters, especially when examined in the light of 
what we know about the rest of her melancholy life—her utter sepu- 
diation of motherhood and mariage, the abandunincat of her child, — * 
and her eventual retum to the convent life of her childhood—sugeest 
that there liad been some kind af crucial failure for Matia in the act of 
love. ‘Whe farewell note said, “f cannot be useful to you.” In the first 
letter from London she cried out, “Why is it My fortune to find 
Amiable people where I go, and why am 1 to be obliged to past with 
them! ... You are happy you can follow so Much your inclinations. 

1 wish I could do the same. § do all E cau, but with little success, 
pethaps F dont know how to go about it.” In the sccond letter she 
Continued tormenting herself, “I cannot have even the Satisfaction to 
wnbarder, My displeasure of {it} by loading you with tcproches. 2. . . 
Tam perfectly suse twas My fault bul my Misfortune.” Later, in beg- 
Bing Jefictson to come te Lendon, she promised, “. . . we shali wot 
have a Numerous Cortege, | Promise to Make Musclf and my Socicty 
according to your awn wishes: At home we may do it better.” 

What Maria Cosway scenis tu have wanted was a rescuing father, 
not a loter, a role Jefferson refused to play. Such a sole was more 
readily accepted by the aging d'Ilancarville, os the castrato singer, 
Luigi Marchesi, with whom she traveled about Fusope for a” few 
months in 1799. Cosway is said to have kept a diary, now lost, 
during a “sketching: tour" with, the artist Maty Moser, in which he 
made “lascivious statements about Miss Moscr, and invidious compati- 
sons between her and Mis. Cosway.” ™ So wrote Cos ay’s biographer, 
* Williamson, who claimed to have seca the diary, 

Maria, as one may see in her farencll note to Jefferson in Paris, was 
indignant that Jefferson had commissioned ‘Trumbull rather than ber 
sclf ta paint pictures for him. Her father had pampered hes into 
thinking that she had great talent, but Jeffctson wanted her and not 
her ait. Necding his admiration and Jove, but apparently failing as a 
mistress, she was further crushed when he looked upon her art as ir- . 
televant. Once back: in London, however, she continued to fight with . 
anger, Cajotcry, and tenderness to recover the adoration she had cn- 
joyed in Jefictson’s previous Ictters. This was no mere coguctry. She 
tcased Trumbull to make 3 Fortrait of Jefferson for her, which he 
finally did, and she preserved it to her death in the convcat school for 
gills which she founded in Lodi, Itaiy.* There too she preserved an + 
envelope Jefferson had addressed to het husband, on the inside of - 
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which she sketched two small unhappy female faces. One is imprisoned 
inside a pillar, very like a canatid, except that the total impression 
is one not of support but of sad incarceration.* 

That Masia Cosway knew the love affair with Jeffcrson was deci- 
sively over is evident in hee seproachful little note written on Christ- 
mas Day 1787. One of her fricnds in London was the extraordinarily 
deautiful Angelica Schuyler Clinch, wife of a British member of Par. 
iiament and sister-iniaw of Alcsandes Hanulton. Knowing that An- 
gclica was going to Paris and would certainly scck out Jeflerson, Mania 
wrote, “Have you scen yet the lovely Mrs. Chusch? . . . If 1 did not 
love her so Much F should fcar her rivalship, but no I give you free, 
permission to love her with elf your heart, and I shall fcel happy if I 
think you keep me in a littl: comes of it, when you admit her even to 
rcing Oueen.—I have not receivd any Ietter from you I fcel the less 
of it.” 

Jefferson finally seplied on January 33, 1783: “I went to breakfast 
with you ‘according to promise, and you had gone off at 5 aclock in 
the moming. This spared me indeed ‘the pain of parting, but ii de- 
prives meof the comfort of recollecting that pain.” He cxchined his 
seven-week failure to write with the callously flimsy exes. “hat he 
could find no onc to carry the Iettcr personally, and disiu oJ the 
“infidelity” of the post office. He had ‘cen and apyroved «/ its. 
Church, he said, adding crucllv, “t find in hee all the goo! <5. ond 
has given her credit for. | do not wonder at your fondness or cach 
other. I have scew toa little of her, as I did of sou" Te od nat 
writc to Maria again for almost thice mouths. 

But it was not the delicately modcled Angelica Coourch wl o r- 
placce. Maria Cosway in Jefferson's affections. “vat iagile BY 

‘had noticed Sally Hemings in the Hoich de Langceac is wot wnish 
her own Schomberg House bad had a celebrated black cistrese 2 
niudel when the hoase had been rented by an carlice artist ts at, 
Nathanic] Hoo<. But Maria's letters showed only a lively jealousy 
of Angelica Church. The evidence that the real naval wa the cornet: 
lit. slave from Monticello, and that their afection began to & 

ca ty ia 1788, is complicated ad subtle. Some of it is io be fou ad in 
Jefcrsan’s subsequent let :1s to M.. . “sway, 38 gently, "1 great 
tendemess and an occasional sesurg..: of his oid af ction, he wid 

* ened the gap between them and finally put an end altogether to her 
hopes of ever secing him again. * . 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


‘ 
shone glowing, pale crimson; the iccficlds {?] were broken up into 
exquisite blocks of crismson but a crimson which looked all the more 
licate & exquisite that its background was soft cold gray. 
This was all over in 10 minute:~When we got back home the east 
& west were rapidly taking on the darkness of nig) :-No gleams of 
crisnson lived to tell that ube sun had sunk. 


It is interesting to compare this Ruskinian exercise in descriptive 
writing with a letter written in the same spidery hand to her cousin 
Emma Vaughan. 


12 August 1899 Warboys Rectory ‘ 
* Warboys : 
Huntingdonshire 
(this is all the address necessary) 
Dearly beloved Toad, : 
This morning we heard from Susan Lushington that she arrives on 
Monday at Huntingdon about 12.J0. Some of us must, I expect mect 
hee there, which meaus that we shall not be back here tll 1.30-f do not 
know when you will arrive (if at all) but we expid you for luncheon; 
therefore to be bricf and at the same time expheit; if we are not all 


here to grect you on your artival shd. your arrival take place much 
before 1.30: we beg that you will in no way fecl slighted, but that you 
will make yourself at Hoine-go on the Punt-fced the sea gull-visit 
the stables-cxamine the plhotographs-& take possession of our bed- 
rooins & their appurtenances. T fear that Susan Lushington may in 
some way interrupt our afiemoon, but she is sure to be unpacking, 
resting, & letter writing; besi2es she is a charming animal, & can play 
the Spinct to perfection Some other people-toads 1 should say—nasty 
slimy crawling things-think they can play-ahem! 
You see-my dear toad, that the terrible depression of this climate 
+ has not yet atfected my spirits. T suspect you & Mammy [Margaret 
Vaughan] of ulterior motives in thus blackening our minds. Or perhaps 
you atc too unimaginative & soulless to fecl the beauty of the place. 
Take my word for it Todkins, I have never been in a House, garden, 
or country that J hiked half so well-leaving Se Ives out of account. 
Yesterday we bicycled to Huntingdon—& paid 2 visit to our iclitives 
Lady Stephen and hee family]. Coming back we forgot all our cares- 
& they were many-Nessa & TF cach had a large string bag full of 
melons which bumped against our knees at every moment) in gazing 
~absorbing—sinking inta-the Sky. You dont see ihe sky until you live 
here. We have ccascd to be dwellcrs on the earth. We are really made of 


clouds, We are mystical & dreamy & perform Fugues on the Hare - 


monium. Have you ever read your sister in law's Doges Farmi* Well 


® Days Spent on 4 Doge's Ferm by Margaret Symonds (Mas W. W, Vaughan) 
389}. i nl 


66 


‘ : i ’ 


1897-1904 


that describes much the same sort of country that this is; & you see 
how she, 2 person of truc artistic soul, revel nthe land. 1 shall think 
it a test of fricnds for the fusure whether they ean appreciate the ren 
country. I want to read books about it, & to write sonnets about it 
all day long. It is the only place for rest of mind & body, & for content- 
ment & creamy potatocs and all the joys of life. bam growing like a 
meditative Alderney cow. And there are people who think i¢ dull & 
uninteresting !!!! 

This all flowed from my lips witheut my desire oF knowledge. I 
meant only to be short & businesslike. Poor Toad—when you come I 
shall say to you~ lave you read my letter and you will confess that you 
did try 2 bit of it on ‘he road, & you teally do mean to have another 

. shot on the way back. And you are only waiting for a rainy day to 
Fnish it altogether. Augusta® thinks it bad for your eyesight, & Mamy 
has lentes “Forbid you to read Virginia's lecers” 1 am a little 
cuacky this afternoon. It as the hottest: day I lave yet lived thro’; I have 
read a whole long novel through; beginning at breakfast this morning 
&ending agree. * 

” Ie is now tea time. ([Two words illegible] Toadus inquit) 

Lam very sorry to have written such a long letter, but I will waite a 
digest in very black ink so as to make up. i 

Love to dear Marny & all my Nieces and nephew. 

Yis always Goatus. 

Do find some News to tell us. We long for some. 
Oh October October 
IL wish you wereober 
fin a large legible hand] This leuer only to say that we have to mect 
Susan Lushington on Monday morning so that we may be late for you, 
but shall be in for luncheon 4.30 anyhow; & beg that you will Make 
Yourselves at Home-& not think yourselves slighted! The rest all che 
better for keeping. 
News of a certain person & another unknown urgently required, 
Doryou sce how much superior this paper is to yours? | 


This letter, with its pace, its mockery, its exaggeration, its flights 
of fancy, is alrcady, despite some schoolpitlish remarks, not /fanlike 
the kind of letter that she was ¢9 write in laier years. And those who 
remember her conversation will recognise certain turns of phrase, 
a certain impetuosity of address, which siiows that at the age of 
seventecn she was alrcady very like the person whom they knew. 
In a sense then she was precocious and old for her ycars, but in 
another way she was still very much a child and a very timid child 
at'that. Peering out from the edge of the nest she observed the drop 
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below with terror, a terror that was incecased by her sister's unlucky 
attempts to fly. ‘ ; 
Vanessa was ‘out’ and the business of bringing her out was 
undertaken hy George; Vanessa was not enjoying it at all and 
; Virginia feared that she would enjoy it even less. It was an alarming 
prospect and she felt that she would he very much happier in the 
schoolroom, Here, with increasing health, she was tainly active 
kearning both Greek and Latin. Greck was taught her by Miss Clara 
Pater,* the sister of Walter Vater—“very white and shrivelled” she : 
called her-and then by Miss Case. Janct Case was “thorough”; 
she observed that Virginia had a tendency to rush for the sense of a 
passaze leaving grammar and accents to look after themselves, and 
i that with Miss Pater she had got away with a very slovenly approach 
f * to the language, She had now to go back to the beginning and learn 
‘ her grammar anew. But despite, or because of, these severities she - 
knew how to koht Virpinia’s attention, and indced her regard. She 
argucd and took her popil’s arguments seriously; she herself was 
intensely interested not only in the language but in the ideas of the 
Greeks; she had a passion foe Aeschylus and for Euripides and saw 
their cclevance to her own time; so the lessons became discussions 
in which Virginia must have learnt a pood deal. In July 1901, 
writing to Thoby, she says that she is reading the Trachiniae and has 
- gone through the Autigone and Ocdipus Coloneus. There was some 
‘ . sparring between hee and her teacher; she tried, but did not succeed 
' in making Miss Case lose her temper. But the lessons were the 
; beginning of a hifclong friendship. 
‘ Thoby, now at Cambridge, was also to some extent her teacher, 
4 or at all events an intellectual spanning partner; and the following 
‘ extract front a letter which Virginia wrote to him on ‘November 
\ . 1901 gives some idea of their discussions: 
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My tcal object in waiting is to make a confession - which is to take back 
a whole cartload of goaticons which I used at Fritham & elsewhere in * 
speaking: of acestain preat English weiter the greatest Thave been read- 
ing, Marlow, & 1 was so much more impressed by him than Thee shel 
should be, that 1 read Cymbeline just to sce if there mightn’t he more 
in the great William than I supposed. And J was quiie upsct! Really eo) 
& truly Tam now let into [tlc] company of worshippers-though F sull ; 
feel a liste oppressed by his- greatness I suppose. I shall want a lecture 
- ° when I sce you; to clear up some points about the Plays. I mean about 
: the characters. Why aten’s they more human? Imogen & Posthumous 

Miss Pater is probably the origin of Miss Craye 4 “$Slaes’s Pins Have No - 

Poin” in A Haunted House, 194}. i i 
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- & Cymbeline-I find them beyond me. Is this my feminine weakness 
in the upper region? Ne: really they might have becu cut out with a 
pair of scissors—as far ay mere humanity gocs. Of course they talk 
divinely. 1 have spotted the best lines in the play-alinost in any play 
I should think - 

Imogen says-Think that you are upon a rock, & now throw me 
‘again! & Posthumous answers- Hang there he fruit, my soul, vill the 
tree die! Now if that doesn’s send a shiver down your spine, even 
if you are in the middle of cold grouse & cotlce-you are uo wue 
Shakespearian! Oh dear oh dear-juvt asi feel in the mood to taik a 
these things, you go & plant yourself in Cambeidlpe. 

Tomorrow | go on to Ben Jonson, but b shant hike him as much as 
Marlow. Tread Dr Faustus, & Edward H-& FE thougle them very near 
the great man-with more humanity 1 sheald ese all on such a 
grand tragic scale, Of course Shakespeares smaller characters are human; 
what I say is that superhunsan ones are superhuman, fust explain this to 

* me~& also why his plots are just cracky things-Marow’s are Mlimsicr; 
the whole thing is Minsicr, but there are some very “booming” 
(Strachey's word) lines & specches & whole scenes-When Edward dies 
for instance-... 0° . 


The Strachey to whom she refers was one of Thoby" new friends; | 
he had, it appeared, met some tremendously interesting fcllows at 
Trinity: Strachey was a wit, a man of undoubted genius; there was 
alo Syducy-Turnece, another genius, whe slept all day and sat up 
reading all night, browsing through Menander as you or F iniyhe 
glance: through a newspap-r; Woollt, a strange wild man of pov. erful 
intellect; Bell, who wrote pociry and knew about pictures and had a 


capital scat on a horse. Thoby found Hell's horsemanship almost as”. 


interesting as Sydney-Turner’s cradition, for he took a hearty 
comnionsense view of the world; just as his father had bees a 
niuscular Christian, so he was a muccolar asheist. The intellectuals 
liked him and he liked them; but between him and thea there 
was a tenuous but percepuble frentice-his nickname “The Goth’ 
conveyed a shade of affectionate disapproval; he was a hutle niore 
conventional, a lithe more conservative than ticy, and whils for 
them Cambridge was eahilasating because it was a place buzzing 
with ideas, for him it was also a theatre for the traditional delights of 
privileged youth. And so, when the intellectuals considered whether 
to invite him to join that arch-intellectual scmi-secrct society 
the ‘Aposiles’=they concluded, ‘not without heart-searching and 
hesitation, that he was not really ‘apostolic’; his sympathics - 
placed him closer to Bell than to the “Bretherca’=Bell, who had 
Edna May to lunch in his rooms at Trinity, rode out to Newmarker - 
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days to the new house in Gordon Square and then went to Giggles- 
wick School in Yorkshire where her cousin Will Vaughan was now 
Headmaster, Vanessa wrote to Madge Vaughan: 


She is really quite well now~except that she docs not sleep very well~ 
& is inclined to do too much in some ways... . She ought not to 
walk very fac or for a very long ume alone. ... Now she gocs out 
before beginning to write in the morming for 4 an hour alone. . . then 
she walks alone again before lunchcon for 4 an hour-but in the after- 
noon she is rather dependent on someone else for a walk. OF course if 
she could go out with the children sometimes it would do perfectly. 
She pocs to bed very early as I think you do & she is in all other ways 
daskaty normal in hes doings. 


Virginia surveyed the Vaughan houschold with some curiosity, | 
Her tust impression was that Wall was by no means worthy of 
Madge. He was domincering and thoroughly conventional, He was 
always afraid that Virginia would entertain Madge with “ morbid” 
subjects; also. she told the children stories which, if not precisely 
“morbid”, were held to be unsuitable to die Sabbath, a day devoted 
to ‘Sunday Books’ of exemplary dullness. Madge had to perform 
all the chores, not only of a mother but of a headmaster’s wife; it 
was taken for granted that hee own work as an author would take 
second place. Virginia revised this opinion for a time-this was 
ziways to be her way-and discovered unsuspected moral and 
conjugal qualitics in Wall; but her first impression became her final 
opinion: Madge was yct another of the women whose lives and 
talents were to be sacrificed to their husbands, ‘ 

Madge, who liked Virginia and “beheved in her genius,” was 
nevertheless sensible of Virgania’s sceutiny and rather alarmed by it, 
After the visit we find Vanessa writing to reassure her: 


Don’t be afraid that ¥ shall quote what you say as “comic”-1 know 
you think us all very esitical- but really TE dont think we criticise un- 
faidy ~ & we certainly dont laugh at people behind their backs & treat 
thea aflectionately to heir faces. So dont ever, be atraid that we shall 
talk of your “fads! Ginia has talked to me of you & Will only in the 
most appreciative way- & J do think that the safeguard with her is that 
she always docs see the real good in people. She is too clever not to 
find a great many people borcs-& I think she often enjoys giving 
Vigorous expression to bdings which diough true are quite temporary 
~but when one knows her ways onc can always tell how much is per- 
manent & how much will change-& I think I can honestly say’ chat I 
have never heard her say a really unkind thing about anyone. So J dont 
think the criticism matters. Everyone who has brains must be critical 
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took in good part. It was on shis holiday that Virginia began to 
smoke cherouts. Rumour says thie she smoked a pipe. L have found 
no evidence of this, 

“IT don’t think I've ever enjoyed one mouth so much,” she told her 
diary, aud she said as mi a to Vancsa in a serics of cathusiastic 
letters describing her travels. Vanessa read the letters aloud, which 
indeed she usually did with Virginia's letters, and Clive, then _ 
at Cassis and not making much headway with Civilisation, carric 
certain details with him back to Paris where, so Virginia believed, 
her enthusiasm was made fun of. She was cross cnough to say that 
she would write no more leiters to her sister. Luckily she did not 
persist in this resolve, and presently there was an epistolary exchange 
which was to be of some importance, 

On 3 May Vaiessa wrote from Cassis: «+ 


It is a work of absoliste heroism to write to you. AH my writing paper 
has been taken by Angslica to write a poem beginning The Robin 2 
on the window sill. Then having reseued one sheet | sit with moths 
flying madly in circles round me & the lamp. You cannot imagine what 
its hke. One night some creature tapped so loudly on the pane that 
Dumean said * Who is thar?” “Only a bat” said Roger “or a bud”, 
but it wasn't man of biel, but a huge moth-half a foot, literally, actos. 
We had a tcrsible time with it, My matersal.insinet which you 
deplore so much, wouldn't lot nie leave is. [Vatiessa’s children were as 
enthusiavic in collecting butterfi.s and moths as their parents and 
relations had been before them.] We let it im, hept it, gave ita whole 
bottle of ether booght from the chemist, all in vain, took it to the 
chemist who dosed in with chloroform for a day-also in vain, Finally 
it did die rather the worse for wear, & I set it, & now, hte is another! 
a better specimen. But though incredibly beautiful I suspect they're 
common-pethys Einperor moths. Still Lknow how one would have 
bland one's elders for not capturing such things at all costs so I 
suppose T must go theoneh it all again. Then [ remembered-didn's 
Fabre try expermnents with this same creature & attrace all the males in 
the neighbourhvod by shutting, up onc female in a room ?-just what 
‘we have now done. So probably soon the house will be full of them. 
However, you'll only tell me its what comes of allowing instinct to 
play a part in personal refocion hips. What alot I could say about the 
maternal imstinct, but then also what a lot about Michael Angelo & 
 Raphsel. I wish you wound write a book about the maternal instinct. 


Virginia's reply ended thus: 


By the way, your story of the Moth so fascinates me chat I am going to 

write a about it. I could think of nothing else but you & the moths 

for hours alter r. ading your lerter. Isn't it odd ?-peshaps ydu stimulate 
‘ . ‘ 
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the literary sense in me as you say Ido your painting sense. God! how 
you'll laugh at the painting bits m the Lighthouse! 


To the Lighthouse had, in faet, ben published on § May. Vita, 
returning from Persia, found a copy awaiting her, Virginia had 
promised she would have a ew book ready for her. It was unscribed: 
Vita from Virginia (Iu my epison the best novel I have ever written). 
Vita was a little surprised at such shamecicss inumodesty, but chat 
night when she opened the book to read it in bed, she found that the 
inscribed copy was a dummy, Two copics had gone to Cassis-one 
for Vanessa and one wot Duncan, And now, so tar from wishing to 
break off the correspondence with hee sister, Virginia became more 
and more anxious for a letter. By 15 May, unable to bear the sus- 
pense any longer, she wrote: 


Dearest, no letter from you- But I see how it is-seene: after duuner: 

Nessa sewing: Duncan dice absohicly nothing. 

Nessa (throwing down hee werk) Chain! There's the Lighthouse! 
I've only pot to page 26 & I sce there are 320, Now F cant write to 
Virginia becar¢ she'll expeee me to tell hee whatd dunk of it. 

Duncan Well, U should just tcll her chat you think it a maxterpicce. 

Nessa Wut she's sure to find out. They always do. She'll want to know 
why [think its a masterpicee. 

Duncan Well Nessa, Vn alrad TL cant help you, because I've only read 
$ pages so far, & really Pont se mich promect of doing much read- 
ing this mouth, of nex. month, of inde ed face Christmas. * 

Nessa Ob ins all very well for you. But J shall have to say something: 
And I dont know who in the name of Jupiter all these people are 
{turns over some pages 4 sperately). T think E shall make a tiunctable: 
its the only way: ten pages a day for 20 daysis.. 

Duncan Bur you'll never be able to keep wp ten pages a day. 

Nessa (rather dashed) No. Dsuppose t chant. Well thon, we may at cll 
be hung for a sheep as for a goat-though whats the sense of saying 
that I never could sce: a sheep i¢ almevt wentical with a port in some 
countries; except that one can milk a gout of course. Lord! | shall 

+ never forget Violct Dickinson at Athens & the Goat's nulk But what 
was I saying when you interrupted me? Oh yes: E shail take the bail 
by the horns. 1 shall write to Virginia & say “T think ts a masteré 
picce-" (she takes the inkpot & prepares to waite, but finds it full of 
dead & dying insects). Oh Duncan, what have you done with the 
inkpot? Used it to catch flies in? Mut tats a beetle! Yes it is. Beetles 

* have 12 legs: fics only & D'you mean to sy you didnt know 
that? Well, I suppose you're one of those people who think a 
spider's an insect: Now if you'd been brought up in Cornwall you'd 
know that a spider's not an insect; its-No I done think its a repule: 
its something quecr J know. Anyhow, ' ant write to Virginia, 
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$ we have seen, Virginia was always beig told that she should 
matry; but, when one considers the men who formed her 
imunediate circle in the year 1908 it nist be allowed that her chances 
of dog so were not encouraging, ‘The ficld of search had been 
narrowed, or at least the pitch a Hh queered, by hee discovery 
that mow of the young men whe most interested her were buggers.* 

Saxon she would hardly have thoayhr of as'a husband; although 
he did net auspice hove in her, she perhaps did in him. aa lets to 
Lytton, Leonard Woolf speculated on the povululity that she might: 
cud by marrying Saxon; but his qu iications as a lover were 
questemable. He had hu peculiatitics in love, as in so much else, 
and it was, perhaps, in aoe to make his position clear that he dis- 
cussed them with Virginia.t 

On paper, so to spe.” Dancan Grant was also. a poss. le husband, 
Virgina had met hun «. s she was with the Hells in Paris in 1907; 
he was then an art stuccer in that city. Tle had liked the Bells and 
thoughe that Virginia was extremely wiity and “amazingly 
beautiful.” Clive and Vanessa had found him charnung aud hoped 
to see a great deal of him when he returned to London, 

The, did; Dancay Grant was to become a familiar figure in 
Gordon Seuare and an even more fanuliar figure in Fizroy Square, 
where he had a studio, He would wander into No 29 at say hour, 
hitching up his ousers, which always seem to have been in a 

recarious condition and which, at that ame, were frequenily 
vee from someone tess slim than he; then he would borrow 
twopence for a tram fave and presently wander out again, Tle was 
never unwelcome, although Maud, the housemaid, was slight 
scandalised by his informality: “that Mr Grant", she pel i 

* Huggers, a coarse and perhaps an inaccurme word, Neverihcless | use it, for 


Virginia and her friends wied it (q.v.s. j. 124) and would have chought mou of 
the aleernatives over-refined and -in that dey do not remind us of penecued 
heresy ~ impoverished. 

t “What a very odd talk you seem to have had with Saxon. I cant believe that 
tha _ luke man is really a Sadist of whatever its called.” VB/VW, [16 March 
1909). . ' / 
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“gets in everywhere.” Ldoubt whether Maud comand inensible to i 
his choem; certainly Virginia did not; she would have been pleased 
to know that Duncan praned her beauty and that he once told his ‘ 
cousin, Lytton Saachey, that be might like i be married to her.” d 
She dt not, however, have aken this rematk very scrunsly; fh 
she was well aware that if, at this time, his affections were given ; 
of lent-to any member of the family they were for Addian. 
Probably the person whe. “irginia’s Bloomsbury trends mos 
frequently thought of her marrying was Lytton Strachey, And yet, 
* considered asa Ladued. Lytion would appear to have been a non- 
starter and this for two reasons: he was an impostible character and 
» he was the arch-bugger of Moomsbury. Nevertheless, Virginia 
cortainly considered the idea of mareying him avd he half wanted 
to marry her, Where both the principals are inclined to make a . 
‘ match it is clear that the spectator cannot dimnive the thing out of 
hand and it is worth enquiring into the disabilitics which, at first 
sight, made the marriage so unlikely and seeing whether, as stated ° 
here, they are not somewhat exaggerated. nae ; 
That Lytton was a preny thorough-going homowxual cannot be 
denied, Ouce, in considering Virginia's suitors, her sister remarked: 


* 


I should bike Lytton asa brother in law better than anyone I Laow boy . 
the only way Low perceive of bringing that to pass would be if he 

wore to Bll in love with Adrian ~ & even thea Adrian would probably 

reject linn ig 


Nevertheless, in moccers of sex we are few of us entirely consistent; 
indeed Clive at one moment sogyested that Lytton had become a 
vomaniser, Lytton’s attentions to Virginia were of a kind to sug zest ' i: 
that such a'tan formation might occur and his lier history shows ‘ 
that he could, to some extent, reqpond to a woman's allection. Cone 
ceivably Virginia might have saved him for her sex; but st was not . Ling 
only his sexual inclinations that needed saving. 

“he picture that we have of him at this period when he was 
thought of as a possible husband for Virginia, is a dark one. I think 2 
that it is fair to say that it is the picture of a creature torturing and, 
uclf-tortured, slipping from one agony to another, a wretched, 

! 


* The remark should be read in its context: . 
“EL chink I could almost marry Vanessa, and I could altogether ? Clive.” Lytton 
Strachey to Duncan Grant, 6 November 1907. 
“1 chink i might manage so like being married to Virginia~but not to Clive, 
° —_— you think this odd?” Duncan Grant to Lytton Serachey, [6 November 
! 59°07], 
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kiss you?” “Why 2," she responds, “do you torment me with half 
uttered and ambiguous sentences? ", . . though we did not kiss- 
( was willing, & offere’ ce. ¢ .)-1 think we ‘achieved the 
cights’ as you putt.” 
Meanwhile, Vanessa was writing to Virginia: 
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T wonder what you have said about us—“ OF course Nessa was quite 
taken up with the baby, Yes, Vin afraid she’s busing all her individuality & 


becoming the usual domestic mother & Clive-of course } like him very: 


tnuch but his mind is of a peculiarly prosaic & litcral type-And they're 
always making moral judgcments about me. However they seem per- 
fectly happy & TL expect usa pood thing I didnt stay longer. 1 was 
evidently bepinning te bore them.” Now Billy*-on your honour 
havent you uttered one of th ¢ sentiments? 


Presently the Bells followed Virginia back ta London_and ‘no 

doubt the flirtation continued with mancuvres and counter= 
.© Manecuvees on both sides; but it is only when the players. were 
sepasated that we can pet any notion af the state of play. 

The *pame’ such as it was (for all the participants were losers) 
was complicated by irritations and social distresses. There were 
moments when general conversation, particularly his style of robust 
male conversation, failed to reach Virginia at all and Clive would 
find her disconcectinely inattentive; there were times whe she 
would allow Miss Sheepshanks to spoil a tétc-a-t¢tc. Then there was 
Lyttes; as the smnmer progressed his interest in Virginia did like- 
wise-or so it appeared. And then, to aggravate Clive’s jealous 
exasperations, there was Hilton Young. He was certainly regarded 

, as a serious admircr, and Virginia herself believed that he would 
propose to her that summer. When he did not, she was distinctly 
diappointed, having hoped at least to have an offer of marriage to 
hee credit. 

For the first part of the summer holidays Virginia was on her own; 
Adrian had gone with Saxon to Bayrcuth, the Hells as usual were 
at Cleeve House. To be within reach of them yet independent, she 
setticd on Wells, where she went with :0 dogs on the first of 
August, determined to work at her novel. She had finished—or at 
least she had writtcn-a hundred pages; Helen Ambrose was coming 
to life, so was Rachel Vinrace; i at this moment she was called 
Cynthia. At Wells, Virginia decided chat this would not do.t 

* i.e. Dilly Goat. Virginia, in wring to Vanessa, contracts this to a *B’. 

+ The Voyage Out was the only one of Virginia's novels in which the worked 
more of less in public, ashing for advice, showing portions of her manuscript to 
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She wrote asking Vanessa to find her another name, Vanessa was 
willing cnough to act as god-mother; she suggested Penclope, 
Perdita, Chloe, Euphrosyne, “Coulda's you,” she added recklessly, 
“call her Apricot?” Clive, for his part, thoughe Iclinda very 
suitable. Delinda war too dainty, answered Virginia; besides, the 
_gitl’s father was a sca captain who would give his child a foreign 
name-Cintia, perhaps, or Andalusia. “Or Barcelona,” exclaimed 
Clive, sather nettled by the rejection of Belinda, “though Polly of 
Catherine would be adequate to mv taste.” Virginia then observed, 
saiher inconsistently, that the changing of names was the most 
“trivial of occupations, 
At first it sccnied that Mrs Wall's lodging house in Vicac's Close, 
a place where the fat slumbers of the church scemed gently audible, 
would provide the tranquility that Virginia necded; but then 
"she was disturbed by Mrs Wall's attempts to provide her with 
company in the form of a timid theological student, so she moved 
to a verger’s house in Cathedeal Green, abandoned her study of 
Mrs Wall, for whom she had by now constructed an entire life, 
and studicd the children in che strect below. But it-was difficult to 
write in a room without a table of a desk and with Prince Albert 
staring down at her beaveen his whiskers, and so she removed to 
Manorbicr. Its poor rough austerity compared favourably with 
Wells and it scems to have been a better place for writing. On 
30 August she confided to Violet Dickinson that she had begun to 
belicve that she would “write rather well one of these days,” and to 
Clive: 
I think a ercat deal of my future, & settle what books Tam to wine~ 
how I shall re-forim the novel & capture mubitudes of things at present 
fugitive, enclose the whole, & shape infinite strange shapes... but 
tomorrow, I know, I shall be sisting down to the inanimate old phrases, 


There is a letter to Emma Vauehan writtcn during this stay at 
Manorbicr, a kind of crazy joke of a letter which suggests a sudden 
lapse into something very tcae to insanity. But in other respects, 
and judging by all hee other Ictters of this period, she sccms io have 
been in good health. 

Clive and Vanessa had done their duty by Clive’s parents by 
staying with them first in Wiltshire anc ea in Scotlend. In 
Scptember chey were free co take a seal holiday. Virginia went 
others and discussing her progress wisi, het friends. In the later stazes of writing the 
book she was, I chink, less communicative, No one was allowed to see ses, 
of her later novels until they were finished. : 
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Mr. Clemens and Mack Twain 


on Noveinber 18, and soon after, by way of newspaper exchanges, it was 
. Feprinted all over the country; even s4, Clemens soon found our, it was the 
frog that was celebrated, not its author. Lis most powerful ambitions, he 
wrote to his older brother, Orion (the Clemenses accented the first syllable 
of the name), tice weeks Lefore this taste of national success, had been ‘ 
to be a preacher or a river pilot. He had piven up on the first hecause he : 
‘ : lacked “the necessary stock in trade—i.e., religion.” Ele had suceceded at a 
the second, and ie was the outhreak of the Civil War, not his choice, that oa 
had cut his career short. Now he felt he had “a ‘call’ to literature, of a low 
order—ic., humorous.” Lis vocation, though so far he Sacked the education» a 
and training for it, was “to excite the laughter of God's creatures,” and he ! 
_ Was going to work at it. He wanted to strike a bargain with Orion, who 
had passed the zenith of his carecr after serving as secretary and sometinies: 
acting governor of the Nevada Tersitory and was now embarked on thirty 
years of diift and vacillation: Sam would apply himsclf to exciting the : 
laughter of God's creatures if Orion would apply himsclf to any one On 
* rational pursuit, “You had better shove this in the stove,” he said at the ; 
end, in ironic reference to the seriousness of his call: “I don't want any ey 
absard ‘literary remains’ and ‘unpublished letters of Mark Twain’ published : 
after Lam planted." Ia other ways, too, his vocation was becoming clear 
to him. During the aurunin months before he sailed for New York he pave 
a humorous leceure about the Sandwich Islands. After a scizure of stage 
foeht so intense that he felt he saw the face of death, he discovered a new 
- area of triumph. [fe could dominate his audience, make it laugh and re- 
spond at his will, With his shuffling entrance, solemn face, and attenuated 
. delivery he could not cscape camparison with Artemus Ward, the prince 
of plattorm entertainers and his mentor, but he was developing a style and _- 
presence all his own that captivated audiences in San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, Grass Valley, Red Dor, You Bet, and Gold Hill, 
At the cud of his {crewel! lecture in San Francisco he spoke about the 
: California of the future as a promised land. Now, as unofiicial publicist, he : (a 
carricd in his cabin on the sbmnerica evidences of the Pacific Slope Gol- * : 
conda—specimens of quartz, fruits of miracplous size and quality, the wines i 
which were soon to be so popular in the East chat French wines were H 
i sometinics relabcled as California. He had a sheaf of letters of introduction oo 
to Eastern clergymen, Beecher among thera, to politicians and editors, to “ 
i solid citizens who might sponsor him if he decided to lecture, He was the 
‘ shipboard celebrity, and as Mark Twain his name headed the list of cabin 
l pass¢ngers. He was leaving behind him, le wrote to his mother in St. Louis, 
“more fricnds than any new'spaperman that cver said out of the,Golden 
. Gate. The reason I mention this with so much pride is because our frater- 
_ nity geocrally leave none but enemies here when they go.” He craved 
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affection and admiration, found them in the laughter and astonishment of 
his lecture audience, and they came to be the basic cond ions he needed in 
order to be creative and happy. But despue his growing sence of vocation 
and his growing fame, at thirty-onc—more than half a man’s life expect- 
‘aney then—he had made no real commitment to place, social goal, or iden- 
tity. He belonged toa professional group that came and went and seldom 
rooted: He hadkbeen a wanderer on and off since 1853: his home was in his 
valise. Ilis haunts v cre saloons and police courts, the morgue, and the 
. stage doors of San Francisco's Nourishing Uieaters. He moved among a sub- 
culture of Teporters, entertainers, actors, theater managers, acrobats, ladies 
of the chorus, prospectors, and short-term promoters, As he was to tell his 
future mother-in-law, he was “a man of convivial ways and not averse to 
social drinking.” “This was an understatcsent: he had been Artemus 
> Ward's companion on a marathon bender in Virginia City, and according 
to some in the West the name Mark ‘Twain had more to do with marking 
up drinks on credit than it did with the Mississippi. Life on the Coast was 
full of qucer vicissitudes, he said, and his own life there was no exception. 
Onc moment he lived high on oysters, salinen, cold fowl, and champagne 
at “heaven on the half shell,” the Occidental Voted; the next moment he 


was out of work, in debt, even in jail, has ing too pointedly commented on, 


the brutalities of the San Francisco police. Onc night carly in 1846 he put 
a pistol to his head. “Many times I have been sorry I did nor succeed,” he 
reflected more than forty years later, “hut EF was never ashamed of having 
tried.” At one low potut a local editor described him i tasa “Bohentian 
from the save-brush” who was a jailbird, baijummer, deadbeat, and alco 
holic. Sam Clemens, the editor insinuated, had bee: colled ina whorchouse 
and probably had a venereal dicease; in any case, he concluded, Sam would 
not be missed in the city by the Golden Gate. Even for an era of scurrilous 
journalism this was a frizhtful atcack, ead Sam's answer was to depart, in 
silence, for the Hawaiian Islands. Such was the history that later caught up 
with him, and scriously threatened his chances, when he invaded the staid- 
ness of Limica, New York, and asked for the hand of Olivia Langdon, 

Now, scarcely two years before his firse visit to Ulmira, marriage and 
equilibrium: seemed equally remote. In California he had been melancholy 
and restless, alternately idle and desperatciy industrious. His jokes and 
hoaxes were often strident and brassy, betraying raw nerve endings 
whipped by guilt about his family and by an oppressive sense of obliza- 
tion to them. The youngest of the surviving Clemenses and once his 
mother's despair, Sam was now the hope of the family. A crippled housc- 
hold—his sixty-thrce-vear-old mother, Jane, a widow since 1837, his wid- 
owed sister, Pamela Moffcrt, and Orxion—depended on him more and more 
to rescue them froin a long pactera of bankruptcy and foreclosure. Brfore, 
in his letters co them he had always been “Sam.” Now, from time to ume, 
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Mr. Clemens and Mark Twain ’ ‘| 
m 4 
oO extemporancous sermon that plitered’ with Musteations and worldly meta- 4 
~ phors. His rich, resonant voice filled every comer of his elegant church, “ 
ait its white seats delicately beaded ir,brown. “He went marching up and 4 | 
down the stage,” Clemens reported,” “sawing his arms in the air, hurling , 
sarcasins this way and thar, discharging rockets of poetry, and exploding ' 
mines of eloquence, halting now and then to stamp his foot thrce times in nae 
_* succession fo emphasize a point.” 
. Beecher’s style had bccn formed at camp meetings and forest revivals in 


Indiana; he dealt in broad pyrorechnic effects, and he was an apostle of 
enthusiasm who described himself as a “cordial Christian Darwinist.” But 
for all this devotion to a muscular Christianity he was high-strung, a scn- 
sualist, an over-reactor. He foved flawers and would not find it grotesque 
that on the first day of his adultery trial his loyal parishioners decorated 
the courtroom with white flowers, emblems of purity (“like placing 
wreaths about the open manhole of a sewer,” Gadkin wrote in the Na- 
tion). We was fascinated by anal rare phjcets, by stuffed hummingbirds 
and unset gems. He called the stones his “color pistes,” and he carried 
them with him to gaze at and caress, to soothe him after his Sunday-morn- + 
ing performance left him limp with sweat. At the end the visiting jour- 

. nalist had a nearly overpowering impulse to applaud. Tad it not been a 
church, he “could have started the audience ith a single clap of the hands 
and brought down the house.” Sam Clemens was intoxicated with oratory 
in an age that adored it and that turned co it Tor entertainment as well 2s 
persuasion, and the pastor of Plymouth Charch impressed him more as a 
showman than as a shepherd. Eis introduction to Leecher proliferated in 

: — a remarkable number of ways; their relationship was crucial for Clemens, : 

but it could never become a friendship. Beecher was more than twenty * i 
years older, tut aside from this there was something in him that Clzmens : 
found antipathetic, a hing of the religious mountebank and hypocrite. At 

_* one point Beecher even symbolized for hin a flyblown quality of America 

in the 18708, good meat that had hung too long. But now Clemens was 


i pleased to be a guest at Beecher’s dinner table, ro meet there Beecher’s A 
: famous sister Hlarrict icecher Stowe, to be the beneficiary of Beccher's . 
‘. * advice on lecturing, publishing, and sclf-advancement in general. For a ‘ 
bricf time he was caught in the strong roil of Leecher's personality, and | 
: for much longer he was caught in a network of Beecher connections he, 
- could never escape from and could never altogether enjoy: in Elmira, * 
H Beecher’s brother Thomas was spiritual adviscr to the Langdon family and | 
y ‘ _ married Olivia Langdon and Samuel Clemeas; in Hartford there was Har- 
‘ .  Fiet, in her psime a phenomenon, in her dotage a nuisance, and also in | 
: Hartford there were two cther sisters, one of whom, Isabella Hooker, was : 
" a snob for whom her neighbor Samucl Clemens remained coarse and a | 
parvenu. The Quaker City voysge, which in a few mouths would take him ‘ 
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ahroad and toward fame as a writer, was at least in name sponsored by . 
Beecher and Plymouth Church, (Twenty years later, Mark Twain the 
publisher figured that Beecher’s death, leaving unfinished a projected auto- 
biography that the house was Counting on, was going to Cost the company 
at least $100,000.) “Heary Ward is a brick,” Sam told his mother a year 
after their firse mecting. Into that flat jocular statement one can read his . 
pride at a significant conquest and also the first intimations of boredom, 
Llis natural social clement, though, was not the clergy, not yet the estab- 
lished middle class, certainty not the membcrs.of the Century Association. 
Bohemia in San Francisco had been a transplant from New York, and New 
» York's Bohemia, in decline since the middle of the war, was in tum 5 trans 
plant—and some, like Howells, felt ic was 2 shallow-rooted one~from 
France. Postwar Bohemia in New York was an amorphous thing. Ic lacked 
the vital center that Flenry Clapp. grown bitter and drinking himself to 
death, had once supplied at Pfail’s. It was now chiefly composed of jour- 
’ nalists living outside the conventional social order and pursuing an erratic 
hand-to-month existence. Still, “bohemian” descrities Clemens’ literary and 
social coloration during his first moths in the Fast. “That old day when ' 
bohemianism was respectable~ah, more than respectable, heroic”: so he 
* would recall this period seventeen years later for a friend who had shared 
it with him, Edward HL. House. House had been a music and drama critic 
in Ruston and a Civil War correspondent for the New York Tribune, and 
he was now contributing occasional criticisms to the paper. They met one 
morning in January at the Nassau Street office of Charles Henry Webb, 
pocr, columnist, and editor, whom Clemens had known in Sap Francisco 
and who was credited by some as having brought New York hohemian- 
ism, the original, authentic article, to the West Coast. All three of them 
had singularly ressicss carcers; for then: to be in the same room together 
. was 2 rare intersection in time. House was to have an interlude in Japan as 
_ professor of literature, return with a pension fram the Emperor Mutsuhito, . 
and become a speculator in theatrical attractions and a play adajacr—a pro- 
fession which in 1890 pitted hiny against Clemens in an abusive legal con- ‘ 
test over stage rights to The Dsince and the Pauper. By this ane Clemens 
had decided that his old friend was a scoundrel, thief, “gigantic har,” and 
“inconceivable hound.” Webb, after reading Aloby Dick at the age of 
seventecn, had signed on a whaler and sailed four years in the South Scas 
and the Arctic; later he covered Bull Run for the New York Times and 
the passing scene for the Sacramento Union and the Golden Era. With 


: Bret Harte he founded and edited the Californian, a distinguished literary - : 
‘ "|. journal to which Clemens contributed and which, during its short life, 
; showed that there was real literary vitality on the Pacific Stope. The maga- 
- zine bankrupted him, as did his mining speculations, his satires on Cali- 
| fornia patriotism proved too uncomfortable for the natives, and if he had i 
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’ 
not left San Francisco by ship in 1866 he might have Icft it on 2 rail noc 
Jong after. In New York he followed a varied course as make shite pub- 
lisher and occasional journalist, wrner of light verse, banker and broker, 
and, something, Sain w ould be in sympathy with, inventor and plunger in 
patents fora cartridee-loader and several adding and calculating machines. 
Like Sam, he had red hair and a mustache, he had a lisp to niatch Sam's 
distinctive drawl; he was 2 bon givanr and a lady killer; and, akkhough he 
lived until syag, his hest days were already behind him. He 100, ike Liouse, 
was to find himself on the other end of a lawsuit from Samucl L. Clemens, 
who, years Jater, remembered Webb as “a poor sort of creature, anu by 
nature and training a fraud.” These two, along with Bret Hlarte, were 


Clemens’ closest links with boheasianism. He was to repudiate all of them, © 


denounce them as crooks and parasites, their hand-te-mouth, deep-in-debr, 
quick-improvisation style of living he would find detestable. vet Harte, as 
befitted his greater importance to Clemens, was to be re pudiated with a 
venom and vindictiveness tine could never moderate. : 


Several times during the previous ycar C’cmens had planned to aug-— 


ment his reputation and income by publishing a book. First he considered 
writing about the Mississippi and his four years as cub and pilot. Now 
Webb, who had a firm belief in Mark Twain's rising literary star, proposed 
to edit a collection which would include the “Jumping Frog” aad a nun 
ber of miscclancous picces. For a share of tne Look’s carniags Webb 
would do all the work and would contribute his non de pluine, John Paul, 
with which he already had won something of a following. Webb arranged 
for Sam to bring the manuscript to George Carleton, an established, ag- 
fresave, and inventive publisher who, through low prices and unorthodox 
advertising, sold Holnws and Victor Huge to the burgeoning middle 
classes. When Som, full of trepidation, called at Carleton’s effice on Broad- 
way, mechly explained his way past a clerk, and confronted Carleton with 
the manuscript, it was not the first time he had given the publisher a chance 
at the Frog. Carleton was the man to whom the story had been sent origi- 
nally, in 1865, for inclusion in a book of Artcmus Ward's. Claiming that it 
had arrived too late, Carleton had sent it on, without enthusiasin, to the 


Saturday Press. Any number of objections would have run through his’ 


mind when he talked to the author: Mark Twain was still a relatively un- 


. known name in the East; the Frog wes nwo years old and could be consid- 


ered to have jumped himself out, for the story had appeared not only in 
newspapers and magazines but even in a pirated collection called Beadle's 
Dime Book of Fun; many of the other sketches were hardly high enough 
above the level of humorous journalism to dizzy the beholder; and in any 
case the book was 3 miscellany of old marcrial. Carleton rained objections. 
“Books—look at those shelves,” he said in dismissal. “Every one of them is 
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loaded with books that are waiting for publication. (do f want any more? 
Excuse me, | don't. Good morning.” 

The shock of this rejection was m. ynified ewo months later when Sam 
learned that Carleton, for all his objections, had taken on a comparable 
miscellany by Bree Harte. Telt Bret Harte, Clemens wrote to a friend in 
California—he could have written to Harte himself if he had not heen so F 
anegry—thae his publisher is “a Son of 3 Biech who will swindle him. We 
of Boheinia keep away from Carleton's.” [le could never forget the rejec- 
tion, Ten years jater it was still festering: “Carleton insulted me in Vcb. 

1867; and so when the day arrives that secs me doing him a civility, J shall 

fect thae I am ready for paradise.” After twemy-one years, during which ey 
Carleton was near or at the head of that hate list which Clemens kept and 
rarcly trimmed, he met the publisher in Lucerne and heard from him an 
apology and a confession; “I refused a book of yours and for this 1 stand 
without competitor as the prize ass of the nincicenth century.” Whether 
the apology was really as perfect as this or whether Ciemens was giving 
the shape of daydream to some fragments of facts, the cycle was complete, \ ° 
the old hurt acknow ledved if not rediessed. For the moment, thouch, in 

the face of what scemed a crushing rejection, Clemens fell back on Webb's 

belief in him. 7 hey made an oral agreement (something that led to disaster 

later on): Webb would produce ‘and manufacture the book: himself, ar- 

range for the American News Company to distribute it, and pay the au- i 

thor a ten per cent royalty. : : 

Clemens had approached Carleton with the trepidation of an unknown 
author, Now he approached another opportunity with the swaecer of a, 
toughened journalist. “Prominent Brookly nites,” he reported to his paper, * 
“are getting up a great Puropean pleasure adeoewre for the coming scasen, 
which promises a vast amount of enjoyment.” Pe was determined and 
confident that the proprictors of the Alta Cahfornia would see the trip as 
he saw its asa unique kind of voyage which offered him as a iournstist the 
double challenge of observing the sightseers as well as the sights. The 
Brooklynites were members of Plymouth Church, and the plan had begun 
with Beecher hinself. Having led an expedition to Charleston in 1865 to 
sanctify the raising of the Union flag over Fort Suniter, he wanted to lead 
an expedition to the Holy Land, where, in the company of his congrega- 
tion, he would gather local impressions for a biography of Jesus. ‘Ihe man 
who organized the trip and was to be master of the vessel was one of 
Beecher's Sunday-school superintendents, Captain Charles C. Duncan. 
Duncan took the germ of an idea—a private group of passengers on a lang 
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gee and the Jure of the Paris Exposition, nd came up with the grandfather 
of the modern vn cruise. Carcfully’ selected on the basis “ character 
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left Orion's print shop there to become a pilot. Now Sam spent the weck- } 
end in the city’s fashionable hotel, a visiting celebrity grected by posters 
which announced a lecture to De piven by “Sam. Clemens, the greatest 
humorist in America.” ‘The newspapers welcomed “the most extraordi- 
nary delincator of buman character in America or upon the continent of 
Europe.” He was at ease in his lecture to a bivger house than Emerson had 
: drawn, and he was happy and playful. Secing an old friend in the audience, 
he qualified his description of a Hawaiian ruler: “One of the greatest liars 
on the face of the earth, except onc, and I ain very sorry to-locate that 
one right here in Keokuk, in the person of Ed Brownell.” Another lecture | 
in Quincy, Mlinois, and then he staricd on the rcturn trip to New York, 
The farther he got from home the morc attractive the fichls and cities of 
the republic secined as he looked at them from the express. What he saw 
now was not the black pall that had hung over Pinsburgh on the trip 
west, but, all the way through Ohio and New Jersey, wonderf ul cities, “so . 
cheerful and handsomely built, and so fiercely busy. It is good to come to 
: the States occasionally, and sce what a great country it is.” 
7 . 
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In New York Clemens found waiting for him a check from the Alta Cali-- 
fornia for his passaye on the Quaker City, Frank Fuller had got the spon- 
sorship of two hundred Californians for the lecture Clemens was to give 
a few days alter publication of The Ceichratcd Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, and Other Sketches, James Vuvsell Lowell, Clemens heard, had 
declared the title picce to be “the finest picce of humorous writing ever 
produced in America.” The cards finally appeared to be stacked right, and 
on the streneth of this he moved ove of his rooming house and into the 
°3 : elevant Westminster Hotel on Irving Mace. “Full of ‘bloated aristocrats,’ ” 
f he described the hore) for his family, “and I'm just one of them kind my- 
F self.” He was pleased with his hook when the first copy came from the 
binder near the end of April; the gorgeous gold frog stamped on the plum- 

i colored cloth cover seemed to him worth the $1.50 all by itself. Webb had 
done everything—selected the contcuts, read proof, designed the book. In 

; his preface he introduced Mark Twain as an author “too well known to the 
H public to require a formal introduction.” This author, Webb wrote, had 
ie already won for himself the sobriquets of “Wild Humorist of the Pacinc 
- * Slope” and “Moraliss of the Main,” and unlike others-Webb's allusion 
: : was to Artemus Ward, Petrolcurn V. Nasby, and Josh Billings—Mark 
Twain did not have to resort tq tricks of spelling or “rhetorical bufloon- 

ery” for his success. ' ‘ 
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“The Jumping Frog by Mark Twain will to-day jump down the popu- 
lar throat”: With this mouth- watcring announcement in the New York 
Times on April 2¢ Webb offered M ark Twain's first hook for sale through 
the American News Company. A few davs later the author reported to his 
California paper that the hook was handsome, readable, and selling well, 
and a shipment was on its way to the Coast. To Bree Harte, sall in San 
Francisco working in the United States Mint, he wrote about the book in 
quice another vein: “It is full of damnable errors of grammar and deadly “ 
inconsistencics of Spelling in the Frog sketch because | was away and did 
not read the proofs.” And he added, “I am to lecture in Cooper Institute 
next Monday night. Pray for me.” 

Flamboyant and openhanded, Fuller aimed higher than Irving Hall or 
one of the smaller New York theaters and engaged the Great Hall which 
Peter Cooper had built a decade earlier and ‘which had served as forum 
for .avcaln and Garrison. It was the largest auditorium in the city and, 
for a lecturer. tls most august. Once the move had heen made—Puller . 
pur up fi five hundred dollars of his own money for hall reat and advertise : 
ing—they discovered thar May 6 was an inauspic ious evening for a debut. 
Clemens was going against formidalile compeution: at Irving Thal Schuy- 
ler Colfax, Speaker ef the House and, until the Crédit Mobilier scandal 
ended his political carcer, a contender for the Presidency, was lecturing 
on his trip across the United States; the Italian tragedienne Adclaide Ris- 
tori, whose repertory, although exclusively in her native tongue, sili 
brought her full houses across the country (“It heats me entirely,” Clemens 
confessed; “I believe the new spapers can da anything now") was giving 
a farewell performance; and the Academy of Music offered its stage for F ’ 
the debut of a traupe of Japanese acrobats, tumblers, jugglers, magicians, 
and contortionists. 

The clusters of handbills advertising Mark Twain's lectures dangled, 
unplucked, in the omnibuses. The distinguished peaple to whom Fuller 
sent invications—with Horace Greeley and Peter Sooper constituting what 
Clemens called the “tane- -iniparting committee™—ail sent their regicts. De- 
Spite an elaborate cight- page prospectus and the lure of a celclarity, Senator 
_ James W. Nye of Nevada, who would introduce the lecturer, there was 
“no hoa-office traflic at Chicheri: ag and Sons of 632 roadway and at the 
‘principal hotels, where tickets for a serio-humorous lecture on “Kanaka- * 
dom, or the Sandwich Islands," could be had for fifty cents. “Everything — - 
looks shady, at least, if not dark,” Sam wrote home five days Lefore the lec- . 
ture, buc it was too late to withdraw. “Lect her slide! If nobody else cares 1 
don't. " He did care; his lecture career in the Fast was-at stake, and the 


. 


° 


Prospect of an empty house in New Yoru was as terrifying as that of an : ; 
indifferent.one had been in San Francisco. A few days in advance Fuller F 
*  Fescued the venture from disaster by papering the house. With bushels of | : 
33 
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free tickets he drew in the sitendacecters, “the choicest audience,” he tld 
Clemens, “the most intelligent audience, that ever a man stood before in 
this world.” x 

Uncomnfortaile in the new claw hammer coat that Fuller had insisted 
he buy for the eccasion, Clemens arrived at the hall carly, and worried, 
There had been no word from Nve, and the Senator never did show up; 
at 9 time when the impending release of Jefferson Davis from a Federal 
Prison was stirring wp the ald hatreds Nye, who thought of Clemens as 

“ninhing but a dansred secesiunist,” was guided hy clear self-imerest. But 
the full house chat Clemens found--over owe thousand schoolteachers and 
Californians, representing altogether about thirty-five dollars in paid tickers 
—imade up for the betrayal. He spoke his own introduction, looking for a. 
tiny Nye in the cracks beeween the floorboards as he might look for a bug" 
or a penny. Then he poured out the Sandwich Islands, ond for an hour and 
8 quarter he was in Paradise. 

“The house was crowded, on that occasion, but it was not my popu- 
larity that crowded it,” Clemens was to write to his fiancée a year and a 
half later. “Lhe exertions of my friends did thar. They got up the w hole 
thing~sucgested it, engineered it, and carried it through successfully. if 
any man has a rialt ta be proud of his friends it is 1, thy servant.” This 
was after a breakfast with Fuller, who had given him a sheaf of lecture 
reviews which Clemens proudly enclosed with his letter, among them was 
a Tribune review written by Ned House, descrileed by his friend as “the 
most crninent dramatic critic in the Union.” 


The chance offering uf “Che Jumping Frog,” tarclesly case, cighteen 
months ago, wpon the Atlantic waters, returned to him in the most 
agrecable form which a young aspirant for pepular fame could desire 


[llouse wrote), No other lecturer, of course excepting Amenmus ‘ 


Ward, has w thoroughly succeeded in exciting the mirthful curiosiry, 


and compelling the laughter of his hearers, Mark Twain's delivery is . 


deliberate and nwasured to the last degree. He lounges comfortably 
around his platform, seldom reierring to notes, and seeks to establish 
a sors of button: hole relationship with bis audience, Le is even willing 
to exchange contidences of the niost literal narurc. The only obvious 
preconcerted “elfcet™ which he employs is a momentary hesitation or 
break in his narration bfuce touching the clinax of an ancedute o¢ 
wicisin, Dot his syle is his own and needs to be scen to be 
understood, 


The other reviews, too, in the Times and the World, were all he might 
have wished, and, sifting down through the newspaper exchanges, they 
were cop :d in Cleveland and Chicago, i in Budalo and Washington, in rail- 
heads and freshwater ports, in citigs prosperous, with ore and cattle, corn 
and wheat, 
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The aftermath of this debut was a month of depression S)c was worn out 
and miserable, resiless, full of sclf-accusation, worried about his neglected 
correspondence for the California paper. One midnight, only a few weeks, 
away fiom she pictics and restraints of the Ex -opean eacursion, he was 
arrested for brawling or the street, and he spent the night in a New York 
jail. In the courtroom lockup the next morning he found himself in the 
company of the city's derclicts~drunks, a man with a hautercd and bheed 
ing head, strectwalkers, an old lady who offered him a swig from her ein 
bustle in return for same tohaceo. There he saw scribbled on the wall, i 
mocking parallel to the blithe advertising he had written for his San Fran- 
cisco lecture, the line “The Trouble will begin at cight.” He thoughe 
bricily of contesting his imprisonment. The judge assured him this would 
not be worth the bother: he had not been hooked, and no one would know 
he had spent the night in the station house unless he told it hunsclf. Me told 
it hinself, to his California readers, and he told them more alnue the 
lower depths at Harry Hill's.a “concert saloon” notorious for its low enter- 


taininent, Bowing liquor, and available waitresses and thercfore on tie * 


basic itinerary of visiting jorrnalists, preachers, and reformers. Ile had de- 
clined ty sce one of 1) ladies home. In his account of his visit he 
took a stance that he ex polished: the genteel naif, the same book- 
ish dupe who, having ence listened to Simon Wheeler telling a story about 
2 man named Smiley and his frog, now clauned to lclicve that Harry 
Thill's rumbole was the mecting place of philosophers and savants, that the 
Wise man with the lady on his lip was Professor Morse and the save treat- 
ing the house to a round was Professor Agassiz. 

He resumed his correspondence with the Alta California on May 17, 
and he wrote four lewers in four days, fiftcen thousand words or so in all. 
a pace which he scarcely relayed during the three weeks before st'ling. 
In search of copy he visited the Blind Asy lum, Bible House, Henry Lergh's 
AS.P.CA. the Academy of Design, Greenwood Cemetery, and Central 
Park. A‘:-r a trip through the Five Points and the city’s worst slurs, the 
moralist and realist, whe was shortly to become a rich man himsc!f, de- 
clared: “Honest poverty is a gem that even a King might feel proud to 
call his own, but I wish to scll out. | have sported that kind of jewelry 
long enough, | want some variety. | wish to become rich, so that I can- 
instruct the people and glorify honest poverty 2 linle, Uke those good, 
kind-hearted, fat, bencvolent people do.” 

‘Amidst his dutiful reportage~New York for all its promise failed to, 


’ nae him to any higher ene are flickering images of a more per- 
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sonal urgency and reality, anaccs of the passing of an older order. The 
anctime bushwhacker save Jeflerson Davis, thice weeks short of fifty-five, 
standing at midnight on the sidewalk aueside the New York Horel. The 
man who had been, 2s Sam Clahens aow saw him, “the head, and heart, 
and soul, of the miganest rebellion of modern times” went about his busi- 
ness as unheralded as anv country merchant visiting town. The live body 
of the Confederate President was on its way from a Federal prison to 
twenty-two years of freedom and oblivion. Early in June there arrived 
from England the dead body of Artemus Ward, on its way to burial in 
Waterford, Maine, where, as he used to say, he had been born of parents, 
and where the + youlchildren would soon strew flowers on his grave. At 
thirty-three, the watershed age, Ward was the victim of ruberculosis, al- 
cohol, and the overwork of pleasing an insatiable public. Long ago his 


pseudonym had become his identity-—-Artenius Ward had swallowed up 


Charles Farrar Browne—and this problem, along with his mantle and fol- 
lowing, now passed ontohis friend and provégé. i “1 
During the week before the Quaker City sailed, with little left ta do 
but bay cigars and scagoing clothing and put off packing his trunk, Clem- 
ens turned against himself. The last six months now seemed to hin alto- 
gether without point or consistency. As a traveling corresponden: he saw 
himself asa failure: corresporsting was “a perfect drag,” his allta Califar- 
nia Ietters were “the stupidest letters that were ever written from New 
York,” and he was worried that once he was abroad he would be unable 
to fulfill bls llea California commission and a commission he had just re- 
ceived from Horace Greeley’s Trittine, Despite his carly reports, The 
Celebrated Junping Prog had becn far from a success. Three years tavcr, 
in the constant process of revising and dramatizing his own history which 
was to culiainate in his autobiography, he cold the editor of a biog raphic al 
compendium that he had expected the book ca scll fifty theusand copic 
and it sold fewer than four thousand, Now he authorized Fuller to collect 
whatever royalties the hook might cari and co send them on to Jane 
Clemens, even though if she counted on thein, she might be reduced to ube 


jece poverty. It would never earn anything wor a cent, he told his fam- * 


ily, and with a rationalization boin of adversity he explained, “I published 
it simply to advertise mysclf—not ith the hope of making anything out 
of it.” All winter long he had tried to find a publisher for a book about 
the Sandwich Islands, even late in May he still had hopes, and he planned 
to leave Fuller in charge of these royaltics as well. But on the eve of sail- 
ing he admitted defeat, withdrew the book, and uricd to salvage soime- 
_ thing out of the rejection: “It would be useless to publish it in these dull 

. publishing times” Shaken but toughcned by these two projects, he had 
developed a c3nnier and move 4cliberate view of his carcer as an author. 
Siz ng up the potential of the Quaker City voyage, he told Mortimer Neal 
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Thomsen, a ming humarise wha wrote under the name “Philander Q. 

Doesticks.” that if there was any hook matter there he propaced to exe 

tract it. He had looked into the economics of subscription publishing. and [ 
he made a decision that defined the direction he was to go in and the kind 

of books he was to write: there was no point to writing and publishing a 

book, he decided, unless it carned a good deal of money. 

The New York to which he had came with high expectations now, 
scemed “a domed and steepled solitude, where a stranger is lancly in the 
midst of amillion of his race” and “walks his tedious miles through the 
same interminable strece every day,” homeless, restless, in a state of un- 
casy excitement but sapped of the capacity for pleasure and curiosity. Ie 
had Iecome a Bandelaircan city of spccter-thronged streets, not Wale 

Whitman's million-footed Manhattan, hive of democracy and temple of 

brotherhood. The Wild Llumiorise of the Pacific Slope had to apologize 

to his California readers for his mood. [He has wandered into the w rong 

vein in sunning up New York for them, he says, and he will try again; ° 
his cepression has spil’ed over its private confinements. Bat a day later, i in 
his fina} letter, he was scarcely improved He has seen ali there is to see, 
yet there was something missing cv iced time. “I Buess that something was 
the provincial quietness Tam used to": he was trying to joke away an un- 
confortable line of sclf-questioning. 

He returned again and again to this something that was missing, in the . 
letters he wrote to his family before sailing; they are almase the-last truly, 
intimate, truly inward letters he was ta write to them, the letters of a 
private personality not yet yoked to a public one. He was madd ened by : 
the endless delays of his lase torpid week in New York, he told “them: he 
neglected every duty, aad his conscience tore at hin “like 2 wild beast.” ps . 
He had complained bitterly about Orion's thoughtlessness in sending him 
‘on some errand connected with his lw practice. “I will have to get even 
with him for this somehow,” he told Orion's wife. “Tle could have had all P 
this attended to hy writing to the man inscead of co me." Bue he also knw 
he had promised his family he would vo to Washington and try to lobby 
some sort of clerkship ie Orion. He had been ton busy, he had faited 
Orion, and he was afraid to ask how Orion's law practice in Carson City 
Mas coming along—he knew the answer. (Chsracteristically, Orion had 
been lefe out of the distribution of offices when Nevada became a state.) a 

Six ycars earlier, from New Orleans, where he was between ipilonag 
hitches, Sam had written for Orion an account of a visit to a local forcune- 
teller, Madame Caprell. The lady's analysis was so critical that it is likely, 
Sam was simply using her as a mouthpicce for lecturing Orioa. “In nearly 
all Tespects,” the lady was supposed to have said to him, ‘ "you are the best : 
sheep in the flock. Your brother has an excellent mind, but it is not as well 
balanced as yours. I should call yours the best mind altogether; there is a ae 
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nearly always drops it when the b 
always flying off ona new hobby.’ 
‘ sy hil Orion's retreats and hesitations had 
pity, sardonic glee, but mostly guile: the 
over the older brother, in the same way thut, in a certain sense, he had 
triumphed over his father and over his brother Henry—scalded to death 
in a steamboat explosion in 1858—just by outliving them. Clemens felt that 
mene, thar only resticss inoving from 
“My mind is stored full of unworthy 
conduct toward Orion and towards you all,” he wrote home. “I have got 
aspirit that isangry with ine and pives me freely its contempt.” 
The day before be sailed he wrote goodbye to an old Hannibal friend, ¢ 
Will Bowen; they had sat out the long mornings in Dawson's schoalrooin 


he could fiad peace only in excite 
place ta place could numb his guite. 
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more unswerving sircagth of will and sce purpose and determination and 
energy in vou than in all the balance of your family put together.” As for 
Orion: “He never docs do anythihg if he can get anybody else to do it for 
him, which is bad. He never goes steadily on tilt he attains an object, but 
attle is half won, he is too visionary—is 
” And since that session with the deltaic 


filled Sam with bafiement, rage, 
younger brother had triumphed 


cen pilots together. Clemens letter was blithe and ~ 


overasertive to the point of being truculent, but there were some dark 
notes, The Quaker City passengers were riptop, he said, he expected to. 
have a jolly, sociable, homelike time of it for the neat five or six months; 
he was going for fan only and did not expect to work hard at all—he 
could do his correspondence with his lefe hand, he said, ac least until he got’ 
to Fgypt. What sobered himy was the thought of the return crip, and, 
thinking thar far ahead, he decided that he might ship out again in Novem- 
her, “if I don’t like to land when we get hack.". “I have a roving commis- 
sion,” as he had had for fiftcen years as itinerant printer, river pilot, West- 
: ern mincr and journalist. “There is no unhappiness like the miscry ‘of 
sighting land (and work) again after a cheerful, careless voyage." Leaving 
his unk for the last moment, he set off on what he remembered early the 
neat morning as nine hours of farewell dinners and wine-drinking. 
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. . SHAFTER TWO 


“The tide of a great popular 
movement” 


E= Satunpay ariervoon, June 8, 1867, the steamer and auxiliary 
sailer Quaker City lefc her Wall Strece picr in a heavy rain. The 
weather turned rough, and she soon dropped anchor off Sandy Tlook and 
waited there until Monday morning, riding out che storm, the Sabbath, 
and the first prayer mectings. It was clear that the stomachs and devotions 
of the seventy-five or so passengers would nced considerable casscting, 
and if the cruise was not quite a funcral excursion without a corpse— 
Clemens’ cpitaph for it when it was all over~-neither could it be a picnic 
on a grand scale with younger people playing cards, drinking, and dancing 


nightly co fiddles, flutes, anda snare drum. Creating the conditions for 
satire, Clemens had alisast deliberately misapprchended the characcer of 
the venture from the very start. Je was born under the auspices of Beecher 
* and Plymouth Church, and it was headed for Palestine, the passengers had 
to be able to afford a five-month vacation and, in addition ta $1,250 for 
Passage, ac least five hundred dollars in guld for expenses on land. By no 
* strange process of natural sclection most of the people on Luard were late- 

* mniddle-aged, prosperous, pious, and abstinent. 


é There were exceptions. Clemens’ roummate, Danicl Slote, was fiftcen 
’ years older chan he, fattish, balding, pampered by his mother and sisters 
is in Brooklyn, and the owner of a commercial stationery firm. Sull, he 
{ sceined “splendid, immoral, tobacco-smoking, wine-drinking, godless”; 
s ht would share two cases of champagne that an importing house had scne 


Clemens as a bon-voyage gift. And there were younger men, too, who of- 
oer fered the sort of harmonious diversity Clemens found al! too little of on 
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Later on only hypodermic injections helped. “I can't hurry this dving 
business,” he said to Paine. “Can't you give me enough of the hypnotic 
inj::nction to put an end to me?” ee . 

In New York on January 5, igio, a day before he sailed to Bermuda, 
he had his last meeting wich Howells. They talked about tabor unions as 
the “sole present help of the weak against the strong”; they also talked 
about dreams. “You never wrote anything preater, ficee than that turaing 
point paper of yours,” Howells wrote twa wecks later, and Clemens, 
cherishing this praise 2s much as he had cherished Howells’ review of 
The lanocents Abroad forty years carlier, wrote across the top of the 
page: “I rechon this sportancous outburst by the first critic of the day 
is good to keep, ain't it, Paine?" 

He began to fail rapidly in Rermuda, was afraid that he would dic there 
and fic in an undertaker’s cellar. Paine caine for him, and they sailed for 
home on April 52. On the trip back Clemens drowsed under the morphine, 
and when he half woke he talked about his dreams: [le was ar some college, 
on the platform, but by now he had had his fill of honors—“Isn't there 
something T can resign and be out of all this? ‘I hey keep ‘trying to confer 
that degree upon me and I doa’t want it.” Or there was a play, but he 
could never find anyone to be the general manager—the Superintendent of 
Dreams had gone for good. At Stormfield before he slipped into coma his 
last continuous talking was about “the laws of mentality,” about Jekyll and 
Hyde and dual personality. To the end he remained as much an eni¢ma and 
prodigy to himsclf as he was to the thousands at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York who filed past the casket, topped with a single wreath 
of laurel, where he lay ina white suit. : 
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Letters, quied im Los Angeles Tunes, 
Apr. 15, 1958. . 
“Pohensian frau the sage-brush”: Al- 
bere So bvans ("Amigo") in Gold 
Hull News, Fob. a2 and 19, 1864, 
weed in ark Twain, San Francisco 
Pacis feat, ed. Uentry Nash 
Smith and Frederick Anderson (San 
Francisco, 1957). 39°49 
Venereal divcase: Alka Areas 
Ward to SLC, January 1663, Austin, 
Tex. (MEP): “Why would vou 
make a good artillery man? Kecause 
you ase familiar with Gonorrhea 
(gunnery).” Paine oats this pawage, 
which may be just a pomuiless joke, 
fronu his conc in L, 95-94- 
“Hd gather": MIN, 35. Wakeman is 
descritad in bis daughter's introduc- 


tien to his autobiovraphy, The Log * 
of an Ancient Alariner (San Frans | 


cisco, HT), 10, 


17. “Que of hack”: ALT N, 47. 
ao, “Well, James”. WEE, Literary 
friceds and Acquaintance (New 


York, 1910), 3§-39- 


. “Make your mark": Hrown, 176. 
. “Viard 


even fur an 
Brown, 64. 
“Chipper built girls": Browcn, 88-89, 


American”: 


37. 
38. 
a8. 
a9 


je. 


yt 
3 


35- 


a3. “Ui not doit yer": BM, ga gt. 

aq. “He went neching : Brown, 91-94. 
Heecher's pulpit style and manner- ite 
jams: David Alacrac, The Americans FvET SS 
at lilome (New York, 1992), 65-785 37- 
Coneance Rourke, Trumpets of Ju- 

* bilee (New York, 1927), 149 0. 

4 ag. “Dhar oid day”: SLC to Edward 
Hous, Jan. 1g, 6684, Harclord (Bare - 47. 
reur—photostat in MTP). SLC re- 
callea the meeting in a letter t@ 37. 

; Charles HL. Webb, Feb. 16, 1844, Date 
jecline | Vale). ‘ 37° 

36. Geor sc Carleton: Eruption, 143-46. y7- 

% 27, “Son of a Buch": AITH, 13}. ag 38. 

a 37. “Casicton insulted me”; ALT H, 132. 38. 
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“Prominent Brooklynites”: Brown, 
ast. 

“Allow me to introduce": Brown, 
septs. 

“hanes of bad whiskey": N.Y. 
World, Pelv. 16, 1877. 

Hic wrene Weblo: Mar. 19, 1847, Se 
Louis (Hirrete—phoietatio MIPS. 
Mercannle Hall: For SLCs promo 
tien campaign and the tex of his tak 
see Fred W. Lorch, “Mark Twain's 
Sandwich bland Leceure at St. Louis,” 
AL, XVI, No. 4 (anuary 1947), 
24F)- YO]- 

“Pretty complunentary”: Brown, +46. 
“One never fecls comfortable”; Alva 
California, Fobs. ¢, 1864. SLC used the 
watch metaphor in LL, 016-47. On 
Feb. a, sfyy, SLC todd back Poller: 
“That old hore iv not in existence 
Troe it up. Stanicy made a pretty full 
seporcofia. . 2” (Vale). 

Leccures! in Haanidbal: Brown, 144-46. 
“Return and mect grown babies”: 
Hatin Phl, “the Composition and 
Structure of Tom Savy 1," AL, 
XNNU, No. 4 Clantuary gtd, 85, 


. “One of the ereatest bars’: Paine, 107. 
. “po cheerful - Bean, 156-57. 

. “Danmnatde errors’: L124. 

. “BEvces thing looks shady”: L, 024. 

. “Damned secevsonee’: BAL, gy. 

. "The chance offering”: N.Y. Daily 


Tribune, Mav, sa, th67. SLC pad 
tribute to Fuller in 1658 (LL, 26-27) 
aud ty (AU-1959, 87074). 

Neche ina New Vork jail Brown, 
th7-91. Vears lates, in a duiner-sable 
conversation with Claca and WOUL, 
SLC said, “I passed a night in jail 
once... Drunk, 1 guess” (MTN, 
4m). 

“Llonest poverty”: Arown, 146. 
“Epublished i": L, 027. 

Muortunee Neal Thomson; Fred W. 
Lorch, “Doestichks and Innocents 
Atroid,” AL, XX, No. ¢ (January 
1949), Ga 49- 

“Domed and stccaled  solicude"s 
Broun, asg-Gs. 

“I guess that something”; Broun, a77¢, 
79 

“| will have to get even”: BA, go. 
Madame Caprcll: BAL, 52-57. 

“Full of unworthy conduct”: L, 1:8. 
Wrote goodbye: Bowen, 15-16. SL's 
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than an indulgent husband. He has urged Longinore to make love 
to his wife; he sees no season why she should not accept his own 
tclaxed view of the marriage tic; it would remove her from her 
high mors} throne and hee ascendancy over him. Of this Fuphe- 
mata is aware, Her conscience stands finn. In the end her fidelity 
becomes her instrument of revenge. The Baran is overwhelmed 
by so much virtue and high mindedness. When his wife closes her 
door to hiin, he cannot tolerate the frustration, and Henry James 
asks his readers to belicve that in his despair he blows out his - 
brains. Longmase, who is back in America, is moved at first to 
tush to hez; but he has a second thought. Something holds him 
back. In the midst “of all the ardent tendemess of his memory | 
of Madame de Mauves, he has become conscious of a singular 
fecling,—a feeling for which awe would be hardly too strong a 
name.” These are the last words of the tale. : 


Iv 
The two preceding tales—tnose of the recovered statue and the 
restored topaz—had treated evil’ and corruption as inexorable 
historical forces, in an atmosphicre bordering on the supematural 
and the morbid. In “Madame de Mauves” evil is embodied Ww the 
Baron de Mauves, the represcutative of “Europe,” but not as an 
exttahuman power. And while Longmore faces corruption as a 
puritan, he docs not sce it as a force cmanating from the devil 
hinscli, Evil is quite simply a part of life; a part of the bad that 
must be taken with the good Experience hurts; it docs not neces- 
sarily Lill. ‘The tension of “Madaine de Manves” is less the result 
of extremes and of shock than of human auibiguitics. At the end 
of the story one feels that the Baron, whateveé his moral laxities, 
had a decidedly rigid wife. On the other hand Longmore invokes 
our attention in much the saine way: he too is “difficult.” For 
what James sccms to have converted into this tale is not the . 
person of Sarah Wister, who bore little resemblance to Euphcmua 
Cleve, but his relationship with her in Rome: the young lover 

" is of twe minds; yet he is never convinced that he should make 
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love to Madame de Mauves. He mercly scems to fecl that in this 
situation he perhaps should’ try. “Women were indeed a meas- 
urcless mystery,” Longimere ponders, even as his author had 
pondered, in looking upon Elena Lowe, or in praising and 
cancelling out his praise of Mfrs. Wister. In “Madame de Muuves” 
Henry expressed his ambivalent attitude toward the opposite sex: 
Longmore wonders at onc point whether “it was better to culti- 
vate an art than to cultivate a passion.” For Henry the answer 
was cicar. He cnded not only by cultivating an art, but by chan- 
nelling his passion into it, 


Sarah, Wister saved Henry James's Ictters: they.aze propricty it- 
éclf. She remains in them to the end “Dear Mrs. Waster.” The 
letters are warm and gossipy, and charged with fricudship and 
memory. “Never, never have I forgotten,” he wrote to her, “how 


some of the most incflaceable impressions of ny life were gath- , 


cicd ... filtecu years ago in your sucicty.” He was to wiite in 
much the same way to Alice Mason (who had been Mrs, Sumner) 
after the tum of the century: “May your way [ta Rome] be 
blesscd to you, again, this sear—the golden air will bring back 
something at Ieast of thé pilt of the ofd fecling. 1 can’t think of 
them, (air, fecling, everything.) without pangs, ycanungs, inci 
orics, despaits, almost tears.” 

We sccm to catch the image of Mrs. Wister ina tale ("The So- 
lution”) written alinost twenty year: after their sprugtime in 
Rome, an elegant trifle, in James's high comic manner, dealing 
with 4 young man whose teasing friends tell him he has compro- 
miscd a young lady. When the young man actually proposes to 
her, the friends realize they have cassied a joke too far and must 


“disengage” him. To this end the narrator secks the aid of the . 


charming Mrs. Rushbruws. She accomplishes her task, and marrics 
the young man herself, Jn the description of Mis. Rushbrook, 


known her: - i 


James scems to be setting down a sketch of Mrs. Wister.as he had. 


So ae eect SHEENA RENAE ARAB RAE ereenennnnne ne qe: 
—_ —~ 
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hot and delivered over to mosquitocs, He accordingly spent some 
days in Sicna; this vicldcd his an article for the Adlantic in which 
we find him indulging in what was to become a characteristic 
manncism in his travel writings—that of imparting a voice to 
howes, palaces and mesunecuts, and Ictting them speak to him 


aid to the seater, “We are very old anda trifle weary,” the houses 


in Sicna say to him, “but we were built strong amd piled high, 
and ve shall last for many a year. The present is cold and heed- 
less, but we keep ourselves in heart by brooding over our ticasure 
of memories and traditions, We are haunted houses, in every 
ercaking timber and crumbling stouc.” 

hute the midst of these colloquies between Henry and the Old 
World came his elder brother, binging the power of his un; 
scutimental wit to bear upon the ruminations of the sentimental 
travcllar, ‘This would have been challenge enough, and of the 
healthiest kind. However he brought with hin also old, obscure 
childhood memories. Willian, the fresh observer, the quick ana- 
lyst, the lively eve of Cambridge, was a welcome guest. William, 
the unconscious bearer of old family wounds, the idealized elder 
brother—but also the ancient rival of the nurscry—was an in- 
trudcr in Henry's Italian paradise. 


From Henry Janes Jr. in Florence to Henry James Sr. in Cam- 
bridge, 2 November 1873: . . 


I wiate to you a eck ago, telling yr of Willy's being on his way 


. to me—and Thad hardly sent my letter when he artived. He had 


travelled very fast, stopping only one day ia Paris. in his wpatience 
to rach me, A compliment to me! | have delayed writing, as I 
wished to be able to tell you how he scemed, after a few days’ 
observation. He looks indeed in exuberant health, and 1 am im: 
menscly struck with his change in this respect since I last saw him. 
He is very ssuch charmed with Florence and spends a great deal 


of time in going about the strects and to the galicrics, He takes 


it all as casily as possible, of course, but bg alrcady manages to doa 


or 
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good dcal and has made a beginning which augers well for the 


futusc. He las fallen upon indifferent weathers, but the ait is 
happily still very mild. | find great pleasure wn sccing him and have 
plied hina with all imaginable questions about you all. I fccl al 
most as if | had been spending a wcek in Quincy Street, Would 


» tolcaven | coulut 


From William James in Florcnce to Mr. and Mrs. Henry James 
in Cambridge, 9 November 1873: 


First—of the angel. He is wholly unchanged. No halder than when 
he quit; his teeth of a yellowish tinge (from the waters of Hen 
burg. he says); hs beard very rich and glossy in comequence he 
sars of the we of a substance calcd Builliantine of which he al- 
wars keeps a large betile an the table aniong, his papers, Ths clothes 
good; shoes ditto he having just cabbaged frome nie the hest pair of 
garters Conol. & Pwr. ever had in their shop as Mr. Power informed 
me. He scems wholly devated to his literary work and very one 
dustious. | doubt if T get lam home in the spring, ‘Ihe “Wile 
dflectations” of ¢ hich Mother spoke i have not noticed. He prob- 
ably fears me and keeps them concealed, letting them out when 
forcigners are present, He speaks Italian with wonderful Mucucy 
and shill as it scems to me, accompanying his words with many 
stampings of the foot, shakings of the head and rollings of the 
cye sidewars, terribly wpon the awestruck native whom he ad- 
dresses, His manner with the natives gcncrally is very severe, 
whercas I feel like smiling upon them and fattening the foot to 
them all round. 


HI 
It was William James's first journcy to Haly and the first time 
the two brothers had beet united on European soil since 3 far- 
away Ccrman summer of nearly fiftcen years lefore, when their 
father had deposited them at separate pensions in, donn, For 
both, this reunion was bittcrawect: a mingling of intellectual 
"delight and of hidden ache. Henry fclt at times as if Quincy 


Strect had intruded into his private world, William on his side 


© fretted constantly. Me felt the weight of his thirty-one years. He - 
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recognize, that there was a singular value in having two maga- - 
zines compete for his work. He told his father his fest allegiance 
was to Howells, and the first question to be settled was whether 
the Atlantic was prepared to match Holland's offer. “1 any pretty 
sure the Atlantic would like cqually well with Scribner to have 
my story, and I should prefer to appear there. It must depend 
upon the meney question, however, entirely, and whichever will 
pay best shall have the story, and if the Atlantic will pay as mich 
as the other, | ought, properly, ta take up with it.” Holland had 
proposed $1,000 for the serial. Henry decided he would ask $1,200 
from the Atlantic, that is, twelve instalinents viclding $109 a 
month, He added that if the Atlustic dechned, he was ready to 
take the $1,000 from Scribner's. “Whe writing and publishing of 
a novel is almost 45 desirable a thing for me as the getting a large 
sum for it. ‘The moncynaking can come afterwards.” And he 
took the precaution to remind his father that this new undertak- 
ing might involve some further delays + paying his debts 
. to Ounny Street 


‘To Howells, Henry wrote briclly ond candidly, “Sentimentally x 


I should prefer the Atlantic; but as things stand with me, I 
have no tight to let it be anything but a pare money quest: ha 
Hlowells fairly promptly accepted Henry's proposal and sent him? 
a contr ', giving him the option of terminating his serial before 
it had nim to twelve numbers. Hemy approved of this, for he de- 
sired above all “to write close, and avoid padding and prolixity.” 
It was the first time that the Atlantic had taben a work of his 
sight unseen, and as yet unwritten, . 

“My story is to be on a2 theme J have had in my head a long 
time and once attcmpted to write something about,” he told 
Howells. “The theme is interesting, and if I do as I intend and 
hope, | think the tale must please. It shall, at any rate, have all 
‘my pains, The opening chapters take place in America and the 

_ people are of our glorious race, but they are soon transplanted to 
Rome, where things ate to go.on famously. Ecco. Particulars, in- 


. 
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cluding name (which, however, I'm inclined to have simply that of 
the hero), on a future occasion. Suffice it that 1 promise you some 
tall writing. Lonly fear that it may tum out taller than broad.” 
“J ‘shall inmortalize myself: vous allcz voir,” he told his fais 
ily. He also announced that he would delay his rectum to Cam- 
bridge. A summer in Europe would spced the writing of his novel. 
“I perfectly perceive the propecsy of getting home promptly Ce ee 
heat my literary irons and get mysclf Gnancially and reputation- ’ 
: ally on my legs. I have Jong tacitly felt it; but the moment for * 
ection has come.” 
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ON oe OF TE AR, RO. COUR s Tees at 
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TUE PALPARLE PRESENT 


: HERRY'S COURSE WAS NOW CLEAR, TE WOULD REMAIN IN FLORENCE 
until sumnicr, then travel northward, He planned to sail for hoine 
' late in Anrust. This would give hinv margin fora few more tiavel 
: 3K sketches as well as a muning stast ou his scrial. “By the time this 
ae reaches vou,” his mother wrote in Apal of 1874; “you will be men- 
tally launched upon the largest cutcrprise you have ever vader 
taken.” Evervane in Cambridge, she tuld him, was delighted with 
“Madame de Mauves,” “so you must be sure not to fall below 
that.” Henry teplicd to Quincy Street: “I am determined that 9 
* it shall be a very good nicce of work.” 
During carly April, while he was waiting for final word from 
Howells, | he broke his Florentine stay for an excursion to Leghora;, 
then he went to Pisa, Lucca and Pistoia, incdrporating his impres- 
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Apartnicut in Florence 


sions in an article for the Nation cutitled “Tuscan Cities.” By 
mid-April, when he was back in Florence, he had received: his 
contract. He could not face the idea, however, of doing a lige 
piece of work ina sinall hotel roam, and accordingly moved into 
an apartment at 30 Piazza Santa Maria Novella, on the comer 
of the Via della Seala. It consisted of a sitting toon and balcony, 
two bedrooms, a scullery and a clin dosct. He did not need so 
large a place, but it cost only $25 3 wonth, “Blessed Florence! 
he exclaimed to Mice. “My literary labors will certamly show the 
good cflect’of my having space to pace about and doa little fine 
frenzy. “Vell William D find the. French restaurant in Via Ron 


dinclli, with the lobsters and: the truffles i the window, an cx. 


cecllaut plice to dine, so that Tam altogether most comfortable.” 

Years Jater he was to remember the sctiug in which the first 
chapters of Roderick were writttn—the shabby, Channing, high 
sitting room with the glare of May and June picrcing the shutters. 
Reacading the opening part of the book, whieh he set in North: 
ampton, Massachusetts, Venry rcealled not New England but the 
Florentine house, and the view his rooms gave on the Piaeza: the 
sleepy cabstand next to the obelisk, the clatter of hore pails, 
the voices of the coachmen, the sicsts stillness—all sccmmed anived 
with Ius prose. : 

When he was not writing, he took long walks, and paid calls. 
“Nothing particular happens to me and my time is passed be- 
tween slecping and scribbling (both of which I do very well), 
lunching and dining, walking and conversing with my ssall circle 
of acquaintance,” he wrote to his mother, The circle consisted of 


Mrs. Lombard and her daughter Fanny, of Cambadge, and , 


* Greenoughs, Perkinses and Huntingtons, Tce described himself as 
reduced to acccpting the Lombard parlor gratefully for half an 
hour on occasion as the nearest approach to a domestic foycr. 
Mrs, Lombard was a chronic inval i who was aly ays admirably 
coiffcd, a detail which Henry introduced into his ta. sin desenb- 
ing certain itincrant Amcrican ladies abroad. From Quincy Strect 


oe 


camc the usual warning voice of his mother: “Tacy are both, 1 ” 
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lives here, and Emcan to call on him. Many of his tales were prob- 
ably wiiltcn lero—which proves that the place is favorable to 
literary Mabou.” 

He did knock on ‘Turgenev's door, only to discover that the Rus- 
sian was «. Carlsbad in Bohemia recovering froma bad attack of 
the gout. Henry had sent lim his article some weeks carlicr; and in 
June, Henty’s father had written a rather fulsome letter to the 
Rassian informing him that “my son's high appreciation of your 
genius is shared by multitudes of very intclligent people here. | 
Should you ever cross the occa, you rust not ful to come to 
Ganhridge, and sit with us on the piazza in the evening, while 
you tell us between the fomes of vour pipe what the most exer 
ciscd and penctrating genius of the old world discerns, cither 
of promise ot menace for humanity in the civilization of the 
new.” “Fuspeney replicd cordially and modestly; he said he con- 
sided hyusclf in a second.or even third place, when compared 
with Dickens, George Eliot or Coorge Sand. As for smoking a 
pipe “under your verndah,” he was net a smoker, but he would 
enjoy “a quict and pleasant conversation wih the intelligent men 
and women of your society.” He doubted, however, whether at 
his age he would ever cross the AUautic. 

Vurggnev’s letter to Henry, written from Carlsbad, expressed 
pleasure ia his article as being “inspired by a fue sense of what is 
just aud trac; there is mantiness in it and psychological sagacity 
anda dear hicrany taste.” Turgeney himself gave proof of his own” 
ps: chological sagacily by telling Henry that he found it dificult to 
judge someone ae s critical appraisal; that he felt the praise too 
great or the bhune too weak and this not through “diffidence or 
modesty,” but ity because this was “onc of the many disguises 
which scif-love cnjoys.” 

“It would please me very much indced to make your acquaint- 
ance as weil as that of some of your compatriots,” Turgenev con- 
cluded, and he gave Henry his permanent address in Paris in the 


. 
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Iv 
Henry's days in Furope were now numbered. He spent five weeks 
or more in Baden Baden and by the cad of that tune could an- 
nounce to Quincy Street that he had booked his passage. “Be sure 


. about Scpt. qth tu have on hand,” he wrote his mother, “a goodly 


store of tosnatocs, icc credim, corn, melons, cranbernes and other 
indigenous victuals.” Baden was a bere—he had spent there “the 
dullest wecls of my life,” he told Mrs, Wister. With gainbling for- 
biddcn, the resort was given over to band concerts and tourists, 


‘and Henry's greatest solace, when he was not working, was in the 


walks he toak in the Black Forest. “f converse with the waiter and 


the Chambermaid, the trees and the strcams, a Russian or two, 


aud a compatriot or two, but with no one who has sugested any 
ideas worthy of your attention,” he said in his letter ta the com- 


* panion of his Roman tainbles. He sccmed to have made up his 


mind what he would da once he was mpatiiated. He would spend 
the autumn in Cambridge, completing Roderick. “Tha. he would 
try his fortancs in New Yoik. “I have no plans of liking or dishk- 
ing, of being happy or the reverse; | shall take what comes, make 
the best of at aud dream inveteratcly, | foresce, of going back for 
a terms of ycats, as the lawyers say, to Hay.” 

Henry left Baden-Baden in carly August, and then, hy a Rhine 
journey, entered Holland, where he spent some days paying trib- 
ute to the “nadiluted accuracy of Dutch painters.” and rehsting 
that country’s “harmonics of the minor key.” He contusted Venice 
with Aimsterdam—the way in which the thrifty city “imparts 
the prosaic tum to things which in Venice seem the perfect 
essence of poctry.” He admired the cleanliness and CCrcmionious 
thrift of the Dutch, but expressed surprise that the canals of 
Amsterdam and Leyden, in spite of their waterside trees, offcred 
not “a single bench for a lounge and a half-hour's aesthetic 
rclish of the situation.” In Belgium he gave much attcntion to 
Rubens- . painter who, he said, painted by improvisation rather 
than by reflection. “He never approaches something really ne 


ce 
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and companies of infantry. These reports tell also how Thomas 
Morrison mingled in the throng, entreating the rioters to disperse, 
receiving a rough jostling for his Pains and barely escaping seriny, 
injury.” But in a certain demonstration Morrison himsetf Assumed 
the leadership. Lle could sce only onc remedy for the CNSting 
misery. The masses were suffering because the Janded interests, 
which, despite the great Reform, still controlled both Houses of 
Parliament, would permit no legislation that did noe Promote their 
fortunes. The remedy, Morrison argued, was to place political 
power in the hands of the people, where it properly belonged: that 
is, t0 give them the Veople's Charter. Let Parliament once becuime 
really representative, and legislation would be adopted that would 
remove the ereatest evils—such, for example, as the Corn Laws, 
There were two classes of Chartists—the physical force men, fed 
by Feargus O'Connor, who advucated armed revolution, and the 
moral-suasionrists, who believed that the necessary changes cou'd be 
secured, as most political reforms had been obtained in Great 
Britain, as the outcome of orderly, peaceful discussion. Uncle 
Tammy was a leader of the latter group. Yet the time came when 
he grew discouraged at the lack of progress, Failing to persuade 
the controlling powers hy the usual methods, Morrison presently 
fell ia with one plan for peaceful war that has a distinctivy modern 
sound. Why should not the workingmen of Great Britain quictly 
abstain from Iubor until their demands were granted ? Why should 
they not refuse to produce another Penny's worth of wealth until 
they had obtained their rights as citizens? This plan was known 
as the “Peaceful Cessation from Lahor’’: it was the same thing 
which today is called the “general strike.” A great mecting, held 
at the Abbey Pends, with constables and companies of infantry 
Watching for infractions of the law, decided to try this experie 
ment in Fifeshire for-one week. Acting under Morrison's Urn 
the silent crusaders pledged themselves to obey the law, amd, 
especially during the Period of abstention, to refrain from intosi- 
cating drink. A mectiny would be held at Yorryburn on the coms 
ing Saturday, Morrison announced, to discuss the subject in de 
tail. 

Soon after midnight the next day Andrew and his family were 

*Edinburgh Scotsmen, August 13, 1842, | : 
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awakened by a tap on their window, Neighbors had came to tell 
teem that Uncle Morrison had been arrested and was at that 
moment lodged in jail. It was an experience which Carnegie liked 
eo relate in after life. The glimpse of his uncle's florid rugged 
face, his brown whiskers and his fiery little eyes, behind prison 
hars, was one of the most indelible remembrances of boyhood, 
“Morrison had become involved in a little altercation with the 
‘sheriff, though he had been guilty of no disorder—a disagreement 
that had led to his incarceration. Tlence the tap on the Carnegie 
windows in the carly morning. The next few days were exciting. : 
(n: one occasion Uncle To:n's sympathizers marched to the Town 
Hall, evidently intent on forcing a jail delivery. The provost be- 
came so alarmed that he appealed to the prisoner for help, asking 
lint merely to show his face at the window. The familiar featurcs, 
looking calmly down at his irritated followers, at once calmed 
them. 

“Ail my friends fold their arms,” said Morrison. Practically 
everbody obeyed the injunction. 

“Now walk peaceably to your homes and obey the laws.” 

In ten minutes the streets were deserted and the would-be rioters 
were safely in their beds. Vhree of the most influential citizens 
furnished bail for Morrison, but the authorities apparently lost 
ther courage, for the case was never brought to trial. Dunfermline 
rendered its verdict on the proceedings by electing Morrison to the 
Town Council. “I remember the cavalry parading the streets of 
Dunfermline to quell riots,” Carnegic said afterward." “An old 
lady recently sent me a copy of a handhbill, in which an appeal is 
made for £300 to defend my uncle from charges of conspiracy, in 
hehtng a Chartist meeting.” “When His Majesty, King, Edward, 
visited Skibo, E showed him the bill, duly framed and hanging on 
te wall, as my title to nobility.” ; 


a 3 

Pur time presently came, however, when Dunfermline and the 
Carnegie family iost interest in their riots, their Chartist meet- 
vy seven in their anti-war demonstrations. As the forties dragged 
bteotyer 


a life meant one thing, and one thing only, to the city’s sev-' 
bod . 
Letter, November ag, 1913, to John C, Soutar, Dunfermline. 
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learning a trade and bound, or whether it was designed for Work, 
ing boys whether bound or not? If the former be correct then ¢:. 
Managers have certainly misunder 1 the generous donor's in, 


tentions— 
Work1nG Boy 


Allegheny City 17th (May) 1853. 


Three days later the following notice appeared in the editoria) 
Page of the Dispatch: 


“A ‘Working Boy" will confer a fayor by calling at our office,” 


At this meeting Andrew and the librarian amicably settled theip - 


differences,- with the result that the word “apprentice was 
stretched sufficiently to comprehend “working boys though nos 
bound.” Naturally Andrew's success gave lim a reputation in 
his circle, ani he was sa exhilarated cheat then and there lie de. 
cided to hecome a Journalist. As telegrapher he had seen much of 
Pittsburgh reporters and had developed a Rreat liking for them 
and their craft. The hankering for a newspaper career was not a 
temporary inspiration, for it recurred several times in succeeding 
years and the failure to realive these carly hopes was frequently 
a cause of regret. Afterward Carnegie scllom met a Newspaper 
man without confiding the secret yearning that still filled his breast, 
“The only reason ] am not one af you,” he would say, ‘is because 
no Pittsburgh paper,. in those days, would give me a job." 


¢ 


ANDRIW hegan Writing other letters to‘the press, his greatest 
triumph being one concerning the slavery issue in the New York 
Tribune, eflorts which naturally enhanced his local standing and 
mae him more than ever a leader of his crowd. These letters prob. 
ably reflect the discussions that were now taking place in the frst 
academic club uf Pittsburgh, the Webster Litera ry Socicty, of which 
Andrew and his Eroup were members, The earliest of these oratur- 
ical performances took place in Henry Phipps's shoe shop. Thomas 
N, Miiler-—Carnegic's early partner in the iran business—was 
president. “I w..s envicd,” he used to say, “because I sat in a leather 
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armchair, One night Andy argued for an leur and a half about 
abether the, judiciary should he elected by the penple.” “We must 
erciiully assume ‘Tom's memory to be at fault,” Carnegie said, 
cementing, on this statement, but existing evidence supports Mr. 
Miller's recollection, for the Carnegie papers include a mass of 
manuscript in. the familiar handwriting which clearly served as 
meres for this great effort. They bear the endorsement: “Early 
havhood effusions, Webster Debating Society. A.C." The whale . 
performance is quite professional, the “sirs’ and "Mr. Presi- 
- dents” being properly in place, and polite references to “opposing 
gentlemen and. “Von. Friends” are in strict parliamentary style. 
Hut Andrew found an even more congenial field for airing his 
views on the problems of the day. Lis correspondence at this time 
with Unele Lauder and his cousin Dod was unremitting. Andrew's 
ardent: Yankee-ism was not entircly satisfactory to his old Dun-- 
icrmline playmate, who occasionally indulged in scathing references 
to certain displeasing. phases of American life. An amused third 
party to this argument was Uncle Lauder, who finally suggested 
that the two boys engage in a transatlantic discussion on the rcla- 
ve merits of the British and American-systems, a chatlenge that 
Aadrew promptly accepted. Especially significant is the fact that 
with Andrew Great Britain had now become “you” and the United 
stues “we.” Lis carly political allegiances were vanishing along 
with the. Scotch burr. 


° 


To George Lauder, Senior. 


Pittsburgh, March r4th, 1853. 

“fv nrar Uncirs . 

Deni's letter with Your few lines and the “News” were recs by 
Duc Same mail and the contents of all have been thoroughly digested 
over and over again, Dod’s letter put me in an awful way. T could 
: indly forbear from writing him the same hour his came to hand 
': Tconcluded (after [had filled three or four sheets in reply) to 
read some authorities upon the subject before “nraceeding to busi- 
ss." { have the characteristics of “our fulks” rather “strongly 
‘veloped’ (as Aunt Aitken would say) and am of course theres 
bare a preat, or rather small, dabbler in politics, and the proposi- 
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tion pleases me first rate. Tt will no doubt be hencficial to both of 


Us fo exaniine into the systems of Government by which we «re 


* tuled and it will prompe us to read and reflect on what perhaps we 


would never have done without that stimulant. { have therefore 
accepted Deal's challenge, and am now reading the Karly History 
of our Republic and [ find that the obstacles which our revolution. 
ary fathers had to surmount and the dangers they had to encounter 
Were far greaterthan | had imagined and worthy to take place 
among the deeds of Scotland's herves. | read an article Lately in 
Chambers's Miscellany headed “Wallace and Bruce” that pleased 
me better than anything | had read for a long while. It pave a 
short history uf both and it has exalted even Wallace's character 
in my eves. Perhaps you may have read it. I have also a fine copy 
of Burns’ works complete, letters, &c. Mr. MeCalla, manager of 
the Eastern Line, presented it to me as a Christmas vift. [tis not 
quite so thick as your copy but longer. ft has several plates and is 
the best edition published in this country. 

I sce Dod has a wrong idea in regard to the slave question and: 
as I suppose that is the Monster Iniquity which makes him, pro- 
nounce this Country “The most tyrannical in the civilized world,” 
{ will try to explain the nature of that question in my next letter 
to him, In my former letters, i would have #iven you more Bun- 
combe about our Grand, Glorious and Free Republic but 1 had an’ 
idea that it would not interest you. | know that the Laws and In- 
stitutions of this country will compare favorably with any other 
nation on Earth, at least as far as [ have seen, and except the rela 
tion of Master and Slave, they are a century in advance of Euros 
pean... ' 


Dou’s contributions to this debate are lost beyond recovery, but 
two of Andrew's letters survive. 


To George Lauder, Junior, 

Pittsburgh, August 18, 1853.* 

My pear Dop— 
In my last letter I promised to tell you how we were governed. 
Your monarchial statesman, if informed that we succeeded in pre- 


“Carnegic's age at this time wat seventeen. 
a 
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vervings order (that bugbear of the middle classes) would at once 
ude that the dominant race kept the others in absolute sub- 
section, denied them all civil rights, that we employed a large 
standing army and gigantic police force to keep down the rabble 
and suppress the numerous riots that wguld necessarily take place, 
iat the Press, if we had any, was cither muzzled or tax ridden: 
veither of which answers the desired purpose), that to whisper a 
word against the “powers that be” was treason,—in short, chat 
we had all the ingenious contrivances for keeping down the people 
wtih Fler Majesty’s favored subjects Enjoy (1)—only on a more - 
pericct scale. That would he the natural idea of anc bred to he- 
beve that the people and the governors were distinct and antago. 
sstic, that a certain few were born to rule and the great mass only 
tv administer their desires—of one who saw in government a cover 
ister which a class of drones could feast upon the industry of the 
I’ve, protected by “the divine right of Kings.” But how erroncous 
kis idea would bel For our government is founded upon justice 
and our creed is that the will of the People is the source and their 
happiness the end of all leyitimate Government, 

Such a government aceds none of the wretched props necessary 
ta the existence of despotisms. Our army consists of a few thou 


conl 


sind men cniployed in protecting our frontiers from Indian depres 
ditions. Our police force is. insignificant, Allegheny City, for 
instance, with a population ‘of 22.000 has but four. We have per: 
jest political Equality, every one has a voice in tthe Gov't. The press 
iv ay free as the air, no security is required for its good behavier— 
na taxes® upon Knowledge to crush its energies, ne limit to free 
syecch. Treason only consists in levying war against U.S. or add 
here to our cnemies—and still we live in peace, riots are almost 
urknown, Lt is strange that with your immense army and police 
svete you cannot keep the peace. Look at Ireland, for instance, 


Vvery steamer brisws us word of some fresh disturbance or reli- 


gous rot, while we have no trouble with them. Aa Lrishinan be- 
seanes a useful and patriotic citizen with us; he feels that he is on 
“n equality witly his acighbors, with no drawbacks upon his indus. 
try. no merciless landlord to crush him. Ple applies his energies to 

*Andrew iy taking a digg at the high new sprint tay in Great Meitain, which for 
sil Prevented the development of a cheap, popular press, 
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the task and in a few years he owns his farm, then sends for his 

Brothers and Sisters to come to the land overflowing with milk and 

honey and be respected. ‘Myv emigrate and follow in his footsteps, 

and so it is with other natiut ». Vhey are tax ridden and Oppressed 

in their own countries and forced to seek a home in the new, Here , 
they find no Royal Family (increasing with fearful rapidity) 4, 

squander their hard made earnings, no aristocracy to support, no 

established church with its enormous Sinccures, no clectoral dis. 
tricts made for a class to overrule the majority, nO primogeniture 
and entail to curse the land and stop improvements in the soil. Bur 

why should I coumerate? They find nothing but what has sprung 
from the People and what they have the power to remedy at once. 
They find the various reforms which they strugeled for at home in 
successtul operation here—indeed I can think of no reform Which 
you have that we do act possess. We have all your good traits,’ 
which are many, with few or none of your bad ones which L muse 
say are neither few nor far between. But we go ahead. We now 

possess what the working classcs of Your Country look forward to 
as constituting theic political millennium. We have the charter* 

which you have been fighting for for years 2s the Panacea for all 
Britain's woes, the bulwark of the liberties of the people. If you 
possess as much freedom as we do, pray why fight for the charter 
as the great reform of the age—a measure we have had from the 
beginning ? But we are not at a standstill. We have only commenced 
the great work of reform. Among those we have lately made—I 
Say made, for we don't ask our Governors for reforms as favors 
but demand them as rights—I may mention the abolition of floz- 
ging in the Navy—the American sailor is no more deyraded by 
the lash; the cheap postage systeni—a letter is now carried any 
distance un:ler 3000 miles for 3¢, cheaper by far than your rates— 
newspapers are free in the countics where they are cblished and 
25¢ per gr. under sou miles; the Llomestead Exemption Law by 
Which a debtor is allowed from 3 to 500 dolls. in the shape of a 
home secure from the grasp of a rapacious creditor; abolishment 
of imprisonment for debt; stringent laws againse the manufacture 


"A reference, ct course, to the Peapic's Charter, which figured so largely in 
the memories of Carnegic’s youth, See anic, paye 3a. 


. 
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or sale of intoxicating liquors; the latter Jaws are only in some of 
rhe states but tikely soon to become universal. 

Now all these great reforms were gained without threatening 
nites olutionize, to burn the books, ete. Oh nol our political engine 
aergs so smoothly, no puffing and blowing hut everything casy 
shout it. Of course we have a good deal of steam escaping through 
wu safety valve in the form of Buncombe, but that's a ¢ od sign, 
sug knew, Our representatives arc anxious to anticipate our wishes 
‘a order to gain popularity and are ready to do anything the people 
want. It would amuse you to sce our politicians bowing and scrap. 
ing to their masters the Dear People—not only at election times, 
tor they have no seven long years to play the traitor. Two short 
ones brings them hone again to jive an account of their steward- 
sip and a strict onc +s demanded for every vote and speech is scat- 
tered broadcast through the land by our cheap press, and scanned 
by their constituents, Our ballot box is to a great extent pure and 
endefiled. A whisper of “election expenses" as publicly paraded in 
your newspapers would ruin a man here. Talk of your represen: 
tative system, look at the large number unseated for bribery. It as 
’ Jhown to be a nest of corruption, a mere sham got up to deceive 
; the people, who (geod easy souls) point triumphantly te their 
Commons and boast that they are the source from whence the 


¢ e-cemsts dike soetenie tied oes ats pemmenin ann een . 
- 


; - Commons spring, Plow you can pretend to be enjoying freedom 
4 with such a disclosure as that staring you in the face surpasses my 
cumprehension, Bat the best proof uf the superiority of our system 
'y seen in the yzeneral prosperity and progress of its citizens. Among 
2 multitude of similar instances [ will incntion the following: We 
‘ shave now in the National Treasury nearly 22,499,0005, our debe 
is being paid off as fast as it becomes due, our receipts annually 
exceed our expenditures. Our public lands, © tmost unlimited 
extent, are becoming settled with an enterprising people, Our dense 
iorests are falling uader the axe of the hardy backwoodsman. The 
Wolf and the Buialo are startled by the shrill scream of the Tron 
‘Horse, where a few years ago they roamed undisturbed, ‘Towns . 
+ and cities spring up as if by magic. Cincinnati Ohio was settled in 
ioe and nuw contains a population of 165,000. Vieesburgh in 1840 
‘ad 32 and now numbers 93,000. Nor are these cases remarkable, 
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everywhere throughout the Northern states show like results. Our 
inland trade upon our lakes and rivers exceeds | am told the total 
commerce of Great Britain—in 1811 the first steamboat that ever 
traveled the western waters was built at this place. Now ¢2 steam. 
ers, some Over 1090 tons burden, are launched from this port every 
year. Our foreign commerce is now the second in-the world and is 
rapilly taking first position, Britannia rules the waves wont hold 
true in live years hence. We publish 2800 papers and m rizines, 
359 of which are dailies—number of copies printed any y esti. 
mated at 422,600,000, Every tradesman (I know no family that 
does not take at least one paper and many who have 2, 3 and 4) 
has his own newspaper, The N, York Daily ‘Tribune can be laid 
on his table every inorning for 6d per week, Every ward has its 
splentid public school, where all can attend as long as they deem 
fit. Our Railroads extend 13,000 miles, You cannot supply iron fase 
enough to keep us going. *® Our Telegraphs embrace 2 1,000 iniles, 
The country is completely cut up with Railroad ‘Tracks, ‘Velegraphs 
and Carals. We have about 5$9,000,600$ invested in manufac. 
tures, every business yields a fair remuneration, pauperism is 
al:nost.unknown. Nor are these the most convincing evidences of . 
our activity. Hundreds of labor saving devices are patented yearly 
(it don’t take a fortune to procure one here) of which Hlussey’s 
Reaper serves as a sample. Everything around us is in motion, 
Mind is freed from superstitious revercnce for old customs, une 
owed by gorgeous and unmeaning shows and forms, This “doing of 
a thing” because our Krandfathers did it [ can assure you is not an 
“American Institution.” We have little veneration for those rules 
and principles rendered sacred by the seal of the “Ancients” 
Whether in church State, 

Gut you may reply, Government has littl or nothing to do with 
the state Of atfairs, Why then, I would ask, th contrast between 
the U. States and the Canadas? They were settled by the same 
people, at the same time, under the same Government—and look at 
the dificrence! Where are her Railroads, Telegraphs and.Canals? . 
her commercial marine and her unrivalled Steamships? her fast 


°A particularly interesting reference, At this time the United States obtained 
its iron rails from Great Britain—a situation which Carnegie himself was des- 
tined to overtyen, 
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clippers? or her potent Press? We have given to the world a 
Washington, a Franklin, a Fulton, a Morse—what has Canada 
ever produced? Ah Dod, “There's something rotten in Denmark!" 
Tow can you account for this? Is it nut a fair sample of our respec. 
tive systems? ‘The one exhibits the vigor of manhood, the other 
the lassitude of old age, and while the one continues in the old 
well beater © ack the other is continually exploring, new paths, pre- 
senting new cruths and acting on new principles which a too cons 
servative work! cannot but admire though it dare not imitate. The 
one is: governed, the other rules itself. The one So years avo was 
a feeble confederacy of sickly states, a dependency of the British 
crown whose voice was never heard among other nations of the 
Marth. Now its plory is sounded in every land, its flag is respected 
in every sea, hy the working classes it is hailed with delight, and 
although the despots may abhor it they have sense enov ch te know 
that they dare aot insult it. Capt. Ingraham at Smyroa exhibited 
the feeling of our people—the Press teems with approval of his 
Conduct—and while we are steadily acquiring a strong influence 
in the affairs of the workl Canada remains in servile dependence, 


ee LT Te ere et 


“alike unknowing and unknown," The one is “Old England,” the 
; other “Young Armerica.” That's where the secret lies— 

' - uurs ever, 

Naic 

| 

i The Crimean War apparently gave a new twist tu the discussion. 


Dod was criticising the United States because it lett to Great 
Britain the burden of stopping the encroachments of Russia on the 
Turkish Minpire. ‘Vie attention with which Carnegie was follow. 
ing European polities—a study that became a lifelong habit—is not 
the least striking aspect of his next letter. 


To George Lauder, Junior : 


Pittsburgh, Penna, Feb. 24, 1854. 
My pear Cousin’ Doo 
+++ You boldly ask me why we have not come forward as. 
France and Magland have to check the usurper and maintain the 
Most sacred right of nations, that of self government. Ohl Dod! 
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would lament over its downfall. Our mission as the representative 
of a new era, as the pioncer of liberty, is to serve as an example 
to the other nations, ta incite them to come up to the true standard, 
to impel she people to ask and obtain new reforms and go on 
steadily progressing until the world can bear a peace congress* or 
a simple Republic. For our own sake as well as for others we 
ourht not to impair our strength or retard our progress by laying 
down the ploughshare of peace for the sword of war unless com. 
pelled to do so in self defence. Our path Dod is plain, we will 
fet Lurope: manage its own affairs while we take care of the 
American continent. Let those ruling by divine right fight and 
quarrel about. cessions and protectorates while we clear the 
forests and build schoushouses preparing homes for the hard work- 
ing bees forced to leave the old hive. 


5 


CARNEGIE ‘was eighteen when the above letter was written; it dis- 
closes that his mind was rapidly maturing. But his life was not all 


hard labor and political discu::iox. A letter written by Thomas. | 
"N. Miller, fifty years after the cime now under consideration, gives 


suggestions of a lighter side: 


From Thomas N. Miller 


Home. April 10, 1903. 

Dear Anny: 

I was wondering whether you cared for incidents in your carlier 
years? Such as our debating society in old man Phipps’ shoe shap, 
when I sat on the leather seat of his cobbling bench and listened 
to your one and a ha.! hour speech on the question—"“‘Should the 
judiciary’ be elected by the people?” Of course, you took the 
alkrmative! In the midst of our dchate you were called co £0 to 
26th Street, two miles or so ard no strect cars, and snow quite 


deep and falling, but there was a wreck at Derry, and you buttoned 


* This seems almost like a faint foseshaduwiag of universal arbitration or a 
League of Nations-—questions that practically absorbed Carnegie’s last years. 


Sees. ae 


‘ 
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your greatcoat on, and were off in a burst uf glory, as if going to 
see your hest picl—! 

Or your fancies in your best girl way? when you said “That's 
just what IT want to test. If anybody else in the world can win her 
I don’: want her!" And the other fellow won—and—were you 
sorry? 

‘Then your recklessness with horses? But you will deny that. 
Your love for fine animals, do you still remember dear Dash of 
Altoona? . 

And may I mention the awe you felt—or was it cxultation?— 
when [ took dinner with you at Scott's and “Beck” Stewart was 
our hostess? She went out for some service, and you hastily took 
up a cream pitcher and said “Real Silver, Tom!" ‘ 

i ie 


SNE 


. 


Mr. Miller's letter refers, in the main, to the new era which had 
now opened in’ Carnegie’s lite. Vhe Scott in question was 
Thomas A., then beginning his career with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Miro Miller herein recalls an ancedorte long told of Carnegie 
and apparently endorses its authenticity, This concerned a young’ 
lady of whom the future stecl maker was exceedingly fond and 
to whom he planned to introduce Mr. Scott. Tis friends regarded 
this as a highly dangerous tempting of fortune. “Better not de it, 
Andy.” they cautioned. ‘Vou Scott is a very handsome man— 
better lookin than you are. Pfe’s also very brilliant.’ 

Carnegie answered in the words Mr, Miller quetes: TE 6 gicl 
could prefer another man to him—clearly cnougis it was not in 
the stars that she sheuid be his. The introduction took place, and 
the young woman became Mors. Vhomas A. Scott. Probably this 
ciused Carnegie no lasting discomfiture, as matrimony then was 
something: not seriously entertained, 

The lady whosg tableware charmed Andrew was Mr. Scott's 
niece ind hostess, Miss: Rebecca Stewart, who had a great influence 
on Andrew Carnegie, especially in mollifying: the rough manners 
of his time and uccupation, For Andrew, in his cighteenth year, 
left the ‘telegraph company and entered the hucly-burly of rail 
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Some day the old home and the new homes, Canada and Amer- 
ica, will again he united. The old home, with its‘limited area and 
hence small population, alien in Europe, will be forced to look to 
her mighty children across the ocean, who will not fail to welcome 
and receive the revered motherland and guard her from all harm, 
Our Race will then dominate the world and compel peace, banish. 
ing from the earth che crime of crimes, the killing of men by men 
in battle like wild beasts. 

Canada will play the part of Scotland on a grand scale, annex. 
ing her southern neighbor as Scotland did England for her good... 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


William T. Stead had recently published his brochure “If Christ 


Came tw Chicago"—a title that evidently irritated Carnegie. 


To William T. Stead 


Allerton, Cannes. : 
Private 7tly January, 1898. 
My pear Mr. STEAD, : 

T shall read the book carefully, although the title shocks me. 
People who deal with “Christ” and “Satan"’ render themselves lia-- 
ble to the charge of knowing, what the professional savs, that 
“Christ always pays." Shocking, isn't it? Well, these titles, “Christ 
in Chicago,” “Invisible Satan in New York," render it impossi- 
ble thar what you write under then can ever have weight. 1 wislr 
you would consult me about the title of your next bouk, 

Have you read my article in the Contemporary nuniber of 
November, “Does America Hate IEngland"? I have received some 
very gratifying responses, including one from Senator Call of 
Florida, the Springfield Republican ete. 1 tell you that race is the 
potent factor. Mr. Morley of course read the article and disputed 
that wich me, but several reviewers have missed the point also. Mr. 
Morley said “Look at Cain‘and Abel, brothers fighting!" I said 
-“Thathas no bearing; the question is what Cain and Abel would 
have done had you‘appeared to take the part of cither.” My point 
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“RACE IMPERIALISM," 1890-1908 ' 425 


is that the United States will take the part of Britain if pressed ton 
far against a: combination of other races. You come down here and 
#0 yachting with me, and let us see if we can “bunch,” |, shall look 
for your January article with deep interest—no denying you" fea 
genips. }lomer sametimes nods. 
Always yours very truly, 
. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


To J. Astley Cooper 


16th October, 1908. 
Drar Mr. Coorrr: 

. «+ You give the impression to me that the movement is im- 
perial, ic, for the British Empire. That is quite proper but 1° 
should look askance at any movement which does not embrace the 
majority of the English-speaking race. When Cecil Rhodes began 
thinking of Imperialism he went co Lord Rothschild, soliciting his 
support. The reply was: “This is all very well, provided you.can 
get the American Union to come in; without that it can amount to 
nothing.” A study of the figures soon convinced Mr. Rhodes, and, 
as you know, he left more of his moncy to bring American students 
over here than, ] think, for those of all other lands. 

I was asked recently if F would write in the Duchess of Suther- 
Jand’s album, at the place designated, and agreed. She pointed to* 
two words written by Mr. Chamberlain: “Think Imperially.” I 
wrote: “Think Racially.” 

The destiny the Imperialist has for my native land is unworthy 
o} her. Head of a small section of the race, out of the main cur- 
rent, pushed into the edd;~—her place is to be the mother of all her 
children, revered by all. 

: Very truly yours, . 
: ANDREW CARNEGIE 


E 


— CarneciE nurtured this ideal of eventual! British-Amcrican Reun- 
ion—of “Race Imperialism"—like a jealous lover; any person or 
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CUNY woogie tice 
’ 
dian Colonial NIE ICS fic ack y ith the unde standing ther bog. 
Would become an eXxCCUUNG With the company, Ajiparcutly tins lids, . 
work out but there is Hodis to indicate whether the taihire Way dc. 
to David's financial ineptitude or the result of the changing worhd sits, 
ton produced by the war, 

Clare Continued to eMubit an almost Merah wmterest in Dani's 
welfare: As Lie 940 she was w rite han notes te remand tins p, 
keep a dental “prenacmeac with aDr, Weiser. “t cay see there ts goin 
tbe wt nice as to Which Calls auc of the plane tirse- your tooth ar you 
Enclosed is cnourh to Ket vou tn andoutof pawn forthe demise Appoiny 
went, If vou use his for ny other Prpase. so help me God, Ui Cone 
dows: the sereer and Personally brain you. Love, Clare.” 

David cnrolled in the Ryaw School of Aviation wie San Dicga in 
carly December 1940, and for Christmas the Luces sent bin UNOW Wrist 
Watch. Uxplaining how useful it would be, he said in 4 letter to his 
sister: : 


Ta these Open planes it is Mpossihle, for me anyhow, to roach for the 
time. Beues if the time has ie come to you. My seatbelt is aiy ays fastene ! 
so cightly that my old watch is practically in dea Tstorave. If 7 unfasien 
My safety hele to &C at the time, ] WHE probably hit a bump atid: ger 
thrown clear of the plane. If 1 don't eee the time, | «ill run out of gas 


- and come dawn ina hurry. The moral is: Never contemplate aviation unless 


you have a 800d wrist watch, 


Then he added: +” 


Since December 1, the day T solocd, | have been widhout fricnds. You 


Must sulo to understand ‘this reacuon, At that time | corralcd my maoncys 
in company with Some other aviators and did a little debauching, Re- 
member no maucr how lony you live you «an only solo once. . 
The Ryan School Rives cach solo artise some gold wings. Enclosed 
herewith are rnc. Tf you MANALE lo OUtlive Me, Which] doubz, place said 


Wings on my coflin, This rehieves Dr. Austin of the responsibility of cover.” 


ing ny abdomen with a white Masonic apron. Anyhow, Where I'm going 
Wings won't be the vogue. ; 


. 
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pain Toe — dides, was owned by f hia Saope end Leland 


i ¥e 

Maey agd. Glare was able co make the arrangem 
‘ ‘She losses Clare suffered as the jot of money lnaned 0 her 

wher apparcacly nad no effecs on her affection for him. due they were 
waistaniial. In August r94¢ she wrote him a very gente creditor ‘eter 
Pe cmining: 
Disk Davin... As you kaaw,-ac various cimes during dhe ase uree 
cats Phave made advances to yuu. Some of these were conirituciens. Pwas 
wiy tou glad Ca maKe .. . either ac dimes when you needed money of 9 
3 Lelje yeu in business, © : 

Hui as you know, Palo made available to yeu subszantial sems which 
vou borrowed and which [have every tcason to expect vou iy repay. These 
loans total $45 “yi 84 as fuliows 

Cash advanced oa April 14, 1959. evidenced by sour demand nore: 

musing the same date, $12,699.50. : 

$33.690 principal amount, state of Arkansas three Tereent Series A 
Road Distzics Bonds. due January 1, 1949, which were deliver sd co yeu 
on July 29. 1936, when their warket var ic was $25,182 34. 
"Two thousand shares of Amcrican Colortype common stack delivered 
to you on May 17, 1938, when their market price way $12.¢90. 

Total: $3y,79 0.84." 

These figures arc correct according to my records. bu: T would ap- 
Prechace your ‘confirmation on the duplicate of this letter whoa Tam en- 
closing. ; 

The way things have pone for you, PE don't sce how yeu can possibiy 
make any repayment. Hence, P suppose the best P can do is write it ort as 
an income tax loss. Sincerely, Char 


There was no love in that signature. : 

David's response to this lecter indicates thac the warnith of me 
brother: ‘sister relationship would survive all sorts of Viel ssitudes. On 
many occasions Clare has confessed an inability to underssand aay 
a nathematical problem by saying “I have to do sums counting my fingers 


+f itionof the semi literary newspapers of the past. ‘The origin 

vd ‘ “heen quickly exhausted, bue in Marshall Kield he found 

a. twok over the bankrupe Newspaper and ccoreanized it 
rsoll_ as editor, 


i 
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| CLARE BOOPTTE LUCE } 
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al Capital 
at backer 
’ leaving 
Clare says now that many, many years later, John Courtney Murray, 


7 ult theologian, asked her to come to the hospital to see a famous 


a psychiatrise who was on his de 
* to see her before he dicd. She says he told her that he was the One 
brought Ingersoll aud Field tovecher—as 
ran unlikely statement, since Field had 

‘ snelone hefore PAL appeared, 
ot 


athbed and had expressed 4: 


part of cach other's ther. 
cased being the doctor's 


In 1944 the Bridgeport Herald was owned and published by Lipp. 
1 Dannenberg. It was rumored that Sydney Carp, a brother-in-law 
a =, yacheslav Molotov, had financed Dannenbderg’s acquisition of the 
2, Paver. In 1936 Madam Molotov had come to Bridgeport and stayed 
time with her brother-in-law using an assumed name. In Septem. 
929 the House Un Aimerican Activities Committee had secured 
. Corp an admission that beginning in 1936 he had brought Sovier 
te Sridgepore. 
| Whe Bridgeport Herald Clare Was accused of being anti Semitic 
“$0 spice of her specch supporting the Zionist movement—and anti- 
 a—-despite her ineyoduction of 


‘ 


a resolution calling for racial 
ity in the armed services and her condemnation of the D.AR. for 
ng its Washington hall to Negro singer Marian Anderson. Citing 
+, aaty Fair article which Jay Franklin had written titled “Wanted, 
cator,”” Clare's opponents called her pro-Fascise and anti-Demo- 
\l Morano contributed the one touch of levity to the cam- 
* When ie was announced that Henry Wallace would make 
ced trips into Fairheld Counry to cainpaign for Margarct Con- 
Morano had hundreds of small signs made and distributed in 
‘ral areas. They said, “Hide your little pigs... Wallace is ‘ 
¢.” 
in election eve the outcome was very much in question.: Franklin 


_. #elt, speaking at Hyde Park to a Press conference, said, “Mrs. 
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CLARY FINDS THE REAL REASON 
’ 


race is way behind. Her defeat would be a good thing for this country 
ard u's a roug th ching to swy about a lady.” 

Ie was not only rough, ic was wrong. When all the votes were 
counted, Clare had received 102,043 to 100,030 for Miss Connors. Four 
ef the six incumbent Republican Connecticue Congressmen had been 
defeated, and F.D.R. bad been re-elected for his fourth term. * 

On October 30, 1044--cight days before thar election was held— 
Chire had written her Lake ind a confident: il letter beginning with these 


“ ords: 


Dear Harry . . . My original intention was to write dhis as a not- 
t-be-opened-hefore-November sth letter, and to deposic ic with Miss 


“Thrasher [HIRL's secretary) to be pat on your desk November Sth just in 


GAs, ig ; 

Such coyness results from the vanity of a would-be analyst who doesn’t 
want co go ont ona limb, yet on the other hand loves to bein a position of 
having always known it. The desire to be safe in cither case is utterly dam- 
nabie, and so am T. 

Sdll, after long. pondering, 1 stick to my initial intention, Tf 1 sent 
you this lcuer today T would mercly display an annoying case of jitters and 
T wouldn't be helpful. Here T go out ona lun coyly: 

This is the first nagonal campaivn in which T have participated know? 
ingly and with a colcrabke amount of information. Thave gence through this 
Campaign asa partisan, The ace impressions of such a novice might be of 
some significance. . . 

As of today, October 30, | have the feeling chat Pies. has lose the 
campaign, and for the last few days I have tricd desperately to find out why. 

The Republican campaign hasn't missed a single point. Je was an able 
campaign, well planned and efficiently execatcd. Nor can T find a single 
Major mistake as to rational aruculation. Afice all, there was definitely a 


Renuine trend away from the foarth term and Lane the able young 


opponent. 

So why shoulda’e all that add up to victory? Here is the pretty banal 
coaciusion Larrived at... the Republican campaign lacked warmth. The 
lack of warmth I'm walking about is. somehing differcat from charm, - 
personality, evc. ‘The outstanding lesson of this campaign was ro ine chat 
the opposition has no chance of winning unless ik can impress the nation 
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ter fetes ace aly ais dean Heh. fa blow dagen todas Language, th 
wpe tition bead tor tevns Cia tt net anty bikes power. luc abso that it like 
people. The Repubiican campaiga way able, incelligent, Tt wasn’t humaal 
ALTERING, 

‘Line dose to be dearned is that the Republican Party must acquit 
during tie not four years a posiowe aad humanly atiractive record, Dewe 
was perfectly capable of licking Roosevelt, but he was incapable of lickin 
the recent secord of che Republican Party. 5 


Possibly Clare puc hee finger on the Republican Achilles’ heel— 
lack of warmch. In the five succeeding Presidential clections, Dwig] 
Exsenhower is the only Republican candidate widely regarded as 
warm humiun personaliry. He is ‘also the only Republican to win 
Presidential election in that period. 


. 


Congresswoman Luce was generous in victory. OF the President 
active opposition she said, “The purge that failed leaves us withor 
rancor or malice, and we hope chat we may all be given gréarer wisdor 
and courage to meet the cask ahead.” After her overpublicized cartel 
with Dorothy Thompson, Clare had vowed never again to criticize a 
other woman, and during the campaign she studiously avoided: as 


‘comments about Miss Connors. Of her opponent she sajd, “PE wasn 


running againse Miss Connors bur againse the New Deal and che PAC 

There wasn’s much doube of that. John Meldon ia the Dui 
Worker headed his account “The People and PAC Versus Chire Luce 
The Greenwich, Connecticut, Tauwes reported “CIO Political’ Actic 
Group to Concentrare on Defeating Clare.” Frank R. Kent in The Wa 
Stree? Journal noted The New York Virites had first reported chat Rous 
vele had said “Clear ic with Sidacy.” , 

CBL wasn’e exactly sifent. In the Bridgeport Pow she is quoted | 
saving “PAC means Party of American Communisni.” In the Ne 
York Mirror one headline read, “Clare's cocker can tick any dem falla 
Ip went on co quote Drew Pearson, who noted chat Clare had nani 
her dog “Myr, Speaker" for Sam Rayburn. All chis produced a scory 
the Bridzeport Post headlined “Clare Luce Denies ‘Training Ter Spiini 
co Bate Fala.” It is interesting co note that the Adanta, Georgia, Co 
situation, the, Newport News, Virginia Press, the Christian Scien 

: 


. 
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Monitor, 1 he Nem Voth Titacs, owl trate ts 
papers great and sorall fron Coase to Coast KAVE ProMmincn 
Clare's campaign for re-clection. 

"When the returns were analyzed, they revealed thar | 
thousand-vore margin was a much greatce victory than ich 
for she had received the bulk of her suppore from tie ine 
of Bridgeport, Hartford and Stamford. The working tner 
of Fairfield County had ignored ‘the orders of their union 
Clare called the “Broadway-Browder Axis of carpetbag git 
celebrities’ had failed in their efforts co convince her Conn 
bors that she was a perfidious,. part-time obstructionist :ne 
gress. It also revealed chat ied station-wagon sec had aor 
for CBL. 

In the aftermath of defear Mrs. Luce’s opponent cha, 


“had overpowered the voters with Time fe~ money, and hac 


with Jasper McLevy, the Socialist mayor of Bridgepoct, to « 


and split the vore. The oflicial report of expenditures fil 
behalf by her c: AMpaign tres isurcr discloses thar she spent a j 
"$13,000. No single individual, Harry Luce included, hie 


inore than $1,000. Miss Connors reported expenditures of ¢ 

$22,000. dur campaign reports, being somewlh ac imp ec 
veal what ic cost Harry Luce to have Wes Bailey work fu 
wife's campaign, or what other of hee friends might hav: 
SCLVICCS. 

“Tneche tiles from that campaign there is a memorande 
Bailey, who had handled Clare's speeches. her advertising 
appearances. Thinking Clare mizhe lose, Bailey had made 
he thoughe were hee crrors. They were: 

t. Her charge chac the President Hicd us into war. | 
“lied us into a war into which he should have led us.7J 
The stacement chac she would like co see federal ¢ 
end to cnd quietly. [This was a discoxcion of a quip report 
Winchell’s column. What she accually said was “Tt all 
men who dozed on the Hoar during the Serplus War Pro 
had been laid end co end. chey would have been much t 
able.” Ie came out the other way during the campaign. J 
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Chg be Pe. Cai it iene you we bea accel bGiton porspeds, 
tive Woah oder. our associates, aid che work” fle found some of 
the sawn ty the mcessant ays witch had plagued hin all his life. 

Congieswoman Luce had retired from elecave othee, buc she was. 
stil! a publ igure. In Apel of 1947 she accepted an invitacion to ad- 
dress the Chamber of Commerce of the state of New York—-the firse 
wonan guest speaker since that organization was founded in 1768. 

In June the Bridgeport Sunday Pow published a copy of the Con- 
gresswoniin’s leer co Marquis Childs and publicly identified her as the 
author of the concept which became the Marshall Plan. Al Morano, 
eazce to keep “Sis” alive as a public persunality, may have been respon- 
sible for sending the Bridgeport Post this leer. 

In November of chat year Chare Luce went to Hollywood to make 
a screenplay from the book The Screwtape Letters, by C. S$. Lewis, for 
20th Conary-Fox. When the project was scrubbed after three months 
she expliised the reasons in a letter co Mr. Lewis. 

The book she was assigned to translate into a movie consists of 
an exchange of lecrers between Screwtape, a senior Devil—presumably 
resi ling in Hell—and Wornvvood, a sort of apprentice Evil Spirit on 
Earth. (Wormwood's cask is vo capture the soul of his subjcce. To help 
him in this, Screwtape sends Wormwood letrers of advice.) 

Hex five-page leuer ce C. $. Lewis describes what happened to his 
book, and her screenplay, in ifollywood. r 


Tkrow. for example, that the movies are righdy called an industry because 
they arc made like ausomobiles on dic assembly belt. This requires number: 
less participants in the operation, so hac ncither auchor nor adaptor would 
ever he permitted to play a cruly CFOAUIVG part in the making Of a picture. 
Yee Limagined that Screwtape was so original, and so unuyual a work, and 
my <nilicsiasm for it so single-minded and Catiful co its intene and spirit, 
thas | cust lick dhe systom. Thad even counted on Hollywood's inlitler- 
ence (0 wa igagrance of Chrisuan dhcology as a help. 


Hullywood is Christian only in the most aucauated sense of the word. 


Christian —a» Christian as Cheisanas cards of Easter bonnets. In short, 

wherever itis box office to be Christian. . : Ny 
Mose espccialiy TP crred in dunking chat Hollywood has no ideas about, 

the Devil. They had many.-Some thought Screwtape should be a charactet 
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“peut tows to Hate’ 2. 5 BAT Carmen type onturtants, teeettab ain, 


ord Sadistic, paranoiac manic-depressive, fin com to. Frankenstein's 
monster, Others thought he should be a character “you hate ta love —the 
gay, stave seducer—-diabolically charming, rather than diabolic. Buc all 
agreed on one ching: Screwtape’s main job was to tempt “the boy” to gce 
in bed cither with the wrong woman for the right reason, or the right 
woman for the wrong reason. 

From the beginning Mr. Zanuck insisted that Screwtape and Hell be 
offset by the invention of what he called a “deeply human and chrilling boy 
and gitl story strong enough and interesting cnough to stand on its own 
fect. 

I shall always remembct the expression of incredulity and pity on 
the face of Mr. Samuct Engel, my producer, when he first ccalized that I 
was, as he put it, “on the level about the Devil's existence.” Perhaps my 
real difficulty dated from that hour. Thereafter. Mr. Engel was torn be- 
aveen dreadful alternatives: chac T might be daft, of that he might be 
doomed. 


When Screwtupe was scrapped, Mrs. Luce wrote a movie called 
Come to the Stables \t the story of the ctlorts of evo nuns co found 
a hospital for crippled children in Bethlehem, Connecticut. Mrs. Luce 
gave all her earnings oa this picture to the convent of Reina Laudes in 
chit cown, 

Shardly after she finished Come te the Stable the San Francisco 


Forum invited her to appear as a guest on its lecrure series, She asked a 


fee of Si.g00. The director, De. Albert Rappapors, objected. saying, 


"Never in all our history have we paid any oucstamding leccurers, such 
as Thomas Mann, Stefan Zweig or Sie Philyy Gibson, more thin five 
hundecd dollars.” Mes. Luce’s explanacion of this was that she prefecred 
t vive away Farge suis, 

She dida’t vo to San Francisco, buc thac spring she delivered the 
commencement address at Creighton UVawersuy ty Omaha, Nebraska; 
instead of dn honorarium she gladly received an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree. 

The ¢x-Congresswoman's principal interests in’ the spring and’ 
summer of 1948 were Roman Catholicisnt and Republican politics. She 
spoke at dozens of Catholic gatherings and accepted an invitation 
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PROFILES IN COURAGE: John Quincey Adams 


Americans have been born with the advantages of John 
ro) Quincy Adams: a famous name; a brilliant father who Ia- 
. ' bored unceasingly to develop his son's natural‘ talents; and 

an extraordinary mother, Indeed he was born with every- 

thing co make for a happy and successful life except for those 

qualities taat bring peace of mind. In spite of a life of ex- 

traordinary achievement, he was gnawed constantly by: a 

sen:c of inadequacy, of frustration, of failure, Though his 

‘ Me hard New England conscience and his remarkable talents 

: drove him steadily along a rvad of unparalleled success, he 

. had from the beginning an almost morbid scnse of constant 
: failure. 

Ilis carly feclings of inadequacy, as well as liis precocious 

mind, were evidenced by the. letter he wrote his father at 


age nine: 


¥ Dear Sir: 
I love to receive letters very well; much better than I love 
to write them. I make but a poor figure at composition. My 
head is much too fickle. My thoughts are running after bird's 
_ eggs, play and trifles, till I gce vexed with myself. Mamma has 
z* a troublesome task to keep me a studying. | own I am ashamed 
"of myself. I have but just entered the third volume of Rollin’s 
: . History, but designed to have got half through it by this time. 
!. Tam determined this week to be more diligent. | have set myself 
a stint to read the third volume half our. If I can but keep my 
resolution, I may again at the end of the weck give a better 
account of myself. I wish, sir, you would give me in writing 
some instructions with regard to the use of my time, and advise 
me how to proportion my studies and play, and 1 will keep 
i them by me, and endeavor to follow them. 


“The magistrate 15 the servant... of isis Giod.” 


With the present determination of growing better, 1 am, 
dear sir, your son, 
Joux Quincy Aoams 


Again, thirty-six years later, having served as United 
States Senator, | larvard professor, and American Minister to 
major Muropean powers, he could write sadly in ‘his diary: 


Le wty-five years old. Two-thirds of a Jong life have 
pas, ual I have done nothing to distinguish it by usefulness 
to thy Country and to mankind... . Passions, indolence, weak- 
ness and infirmities have sometinics made me swerve from my 
better knowledge of right and almost constantly paralyzed my 
efforts of good. 


And finally, <: age seventy, having distinguished himself 
as a brilliant Secretary of State, an independent President and 
an clequent member of Congress, he was to record sombesly 
that his “whole life has been a succession of disappointments. 
I can scarcely recollect a single instance of success in any- 
thing that I éver undercook.” 

Yer the lifetime which was so bisterly deprecated by its | 


own pri:.cipal has never been paralleled in American history. 


John Quincy Adams—until his death at eighty in the Canizol 
held more iMportant offices and participated in more im- 
‘portant events than anyone in the history of our nation, as 
Minister to the Hague, Minissary to Pngland, Minster to 
Prussia, State Senator, United States Senator, Minister to 
Russia, Head of the American Mission to negoriare peace 
with England, Minister to Englend, Secretary of State, 
President of the United States and meniber of the Louse of 
Representatives. He figured, in one capacity 0” another, in 
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PROFILES IN COURAGE: Danicl Webster 
territories; (3) ‘Pexas was to be compensated for some ter- 


ritory to he ceded to New Mexico; (4) the slave trade would 
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be abolished in the District of Columbia; and (5) a more 
stringent and enforceable ot Me Law was to be 
enacted to guarantee ret, masters of runaway 
slaves captured.in Northern states. 1c Compromise would 
be condemned by the Southern extremists as appeasement, 
chiefly on its firse and fourth provisions; and by the North- 
ern abolitionists as go per cent concessions to the South 
with aim-sningless 10 per cent sop thrawn to the North, par- 
4 nicularly because of the second and fifth provisions. Few 
‘Northerners could stomach any strengthening of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act, the most bitterly hated nicasure—and until 
prohibition, the mosr flagrantly disebeyed—ever passed Ly 
: Congress. Massachusetts had even enacted a law making ita 
crime for anyone to enforce the provisions of the Act in 

thac state! 
How could Henry Clay then hope twin to such a plan 
Daniel Webster of Massachuserts? Was he not specifically 
: on record as a consistent foe of slavery and a supporter’ of 
the Wilmot Proviso? Had he not told the Senate in the 


Oregon Debate: 


I shall oppose all slavery extension and all increase of slave 
Fepresentation in all places, at all times, under all circumstances, 
even against all inducements, against all supposed ‘limitation of 
great interests, against all combinatio.ss, against all compromises. 


That very week he had written a friend: “From my earliest 
youth, I have regarded slavery as a great moral and political 
evil... You nezd not fear that I shall vote for any com 
promise or du saything inconsistent with the past.” 


o¢ 
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“ not as a Alassachusctts wean but as au American... 


oe 
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But Daniel Webster feared that civil violence “vould only 
river the chains of slavery the more strongly.” And the 
preservation of the Union was far dearer to his heare than 
his opp ‘iuon to slavery. 

And thus on that fateful January night, Danicl Webster 
promised Tlenry Clay his conditional support, and rook 
inventory of the crisis about him. At first he shared the 


views of those critics and historians who scoffed at the pos- 


sibility of secession in 1850. But as he talked with Southern 
leaders and observed “the condition of the country, I 
thought the inevitable consequences of Icaving the existing 
controversies unadjusted would be Civil War.” “I am nearly 
broken. down with labor and anxiety,” he wrete his son, 
“L know not how to meet the present emergency, oF with 
what weapons te beat down the Northern and Southern 
follics now raging in equal extremes... . 1 have poor spirjts 
and little courage.” 

Two groups were threatening in 1850 to break away from 
the United States of Amcrica. In New England, Garrison 
was publicly proclaiming, “Tam an Abolitionise and, there- 
fore, for the dissolution of the Union.” And a mass mecting 
of Northern Abolitionists declared that “the Constitution is 
a covenant with death and an agreement with hell.” In the 
‘South, Calhoun was writing a friend in February of 1850, 
“Disunion is the only alternative that is Iefe for us.” And 
in his last great address to the Senate, read for him on March 


. 4, only afew shore weeks before his death, while he sat 


hy too feelile to speak, he declared, “The South will be 
forced to chouse between abolition and secession.” 
A preliminary convention of Southerners, also instigated 


Pp * COURAGE: Thomas Hart Renton 
d : : me : 
AWS ‘da OlUCS—,; 
Benes, ws of the United States—and if 4 
oy ne ” 

havo, MY 
So sing and commenting upon the names 
a i¢ legislature, he stopped when he came 


. Said he smelled a Nullifier. A legislator 

AawINg arisen to protest, Benton scowled: “] 

. your name, sic, Turn your profile to the audi- 

. [Like a fool, Davies comphed] ... Citizens, thar 

the profile of a man; it is the profile of a dog.” When 

old friend, accidentally failing to remove his hat, asked 

a question in the middle of a speech, Benton anerily scolded, 

“Who is this man, citizens, who dares to stop Benton in his 

speech?" “Aycock, Colonel Aycock,” came a dozen voices. 

“Aycock? No, citizens, no; nota cock; bue a hen rather. 
TYake off your har, sir, and take your scar.” 

In another town, spotting from the platform three of his 
enemics sitting quictly in his andicnce while he characterized 
their resolutions as “fungus cancers,” he caustically referred 
to them by ame “as demure as three prostitutes ata christen- 
ing.” When his attention was called ‘to the criticism of a 
distinguished opponent, he lashed back, “Send him word that 
Benton say's he licd from the bottom of his belly co the root 
of his tongue.”*And when, upon his ignoring the grecting’ 
of a former friend who had disapproved of his course, thar 
unfortunate gentleman bowed and reminded him of his 
‘name, Benton coldly replicd: “Sir, Benton once knew a man 
by that name, but he is dead, yes, sir, he is dead.” When he 
mounted thé platform ar Fayette, where his life had been 
threatened if he dared enter the city limirs, a body of armed 
men began an uproar. Bur according to ‘the Jefferson 
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“! despise the bubble popularity . 2” 
laguirer “ina quarter of an hour the insutters were cowed; 
and the speech for four hours was received with respect and 


” 
applause. 


Bur Penton’s tarbulent cour could not stem a tide much 


greater than any one man or single state. With undisguiscd 
gice Calhoun wrote a friend by summer's end: 


Ie is said that Benron will not be able to sustain himself in 
Missouri. Elis colleague General Atchison... says thac he 
has as good a chance to be elected Pope as to be elected Senator. 


A friend of Benton's, on the other hand, wrore: 


Jan sorry Mr. Benton indulges in so much profanity. Yer in 
this respect his opponents... are not a whit behind. Nine out 
of twenty-two Democratic Papers in the state are unbounded 
in vilifying him with such epithets as traitor, apostate, scoundrel, 


barn burner, abolitionist and frec-soiler ... 1 am afraid Benton’ 


will be defeated. . . 


Ac the close of his tour, confident at least in his ournward 
appearances, Benton addressed a Ictter to the people of 
Missouri: . 


I know of no cause for this conspiracy against me, except 


that Tam the natural enemy of all rotten politicians. ... fain 


for the Union as ir is; and for that cause Mr. Calhoun denounced 
me for a traitor to the South. :.. the sianal to all his followers 
in Missouri co go to work upon me. ... The conspiracy is now 


established. ... Nullification resolutions passed by fraud, which. 
it Was known I would not obcy. ... Alen appointed to attack - 
‘me in all parts of the state. ... Packed mcctings got up to con- 


derin mic, ... Newspapers enlisted in the service... and many 
good citizens deccived. 
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hi January 26, Monday 1563 

Fauquier County, Va. Lincoln conferred with Halleck on the military 
¢:ustion and awaitcd the arrival of Burnside. 
peruary 25, Sunday 

EQOKER REPLACES RURNSIDE. ° rs 

President Lincoln conferred carly in the dav with Gen. Burnside, who 
pressed for removal of Hooker, Franklin, and ethers from command. If 
tuly were not done, Burnside would resien as he d of the Army of the 
Puinmac. Later in the morning Lincoln’ told Halleck and Sec. of “War 
Staaten that he was relieving Burnsid 


le and naming Joseph Hooker to 
command the Army of the Potomac. In addition, Lincoln relieved E. V. 


Sumner and W. B. Franklin from duty with the army. For not quite three 
swaths Burnside, who had been reluctant to accent the jab ia the frst 
jase, had commanded che Federal army in Virginia. He had been de- 
sated by Confederates and by mud, and had proved inept, if earnest. Now 
2 new commander was chosen—Hlooler, a man 
isand who was known as a fighter. The new 
amy, 

In military action Marmaduke's + 
Mk: there was a skirmish nea 
*-m Murfreesboro to A uburn, J 


Term, and Ripley, Miss. 


The organization of the first regiment of Union Negro South Carolina 
“iets was completed on the Carolina coast, 


who allecedivy wanted the 
$ was not unexpected by the 


aiding Confederates reached Batesville, 
Mill Creck, Tenn, a Union reconnaissance 
‘enn.; and a Yankee scout between Bolivar, 


leral Army 


g. But Lincoln, in one of his most famous 
“Shed advice for th 


“+ ty which, 1 am no 


te 


t qvite satisfied with you. I belicve you to he a 
e ant skilful soldier, which, of course, ] like. I also believe you do net 
os lties With your profession, in which you are right. You have 
~ “aCe in yourself, which is a valuable, if not an indispensable quality. 
Jt ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds, does goed rather than 

atl think that during Gen. Burnside’s command of the Army, you 
sen counsel of your ambition, and thwarted him as much as you 
‘A which vou did a Srest wrong to the country, and to a most 


ee Ai sees henorable brother oficer, I have heard 
tof y 


Se 
on ft 


+ See 
= al 


, in suck way as to 
Your recently saying that both the Army and the Government 
- 2 Dictator. Of course 1 was not for this, but in spite of it, that I 


_ (2M yeu the command. Only those cenerals who grin successes, can 
~ eters. What 1 naw « 


sk of you is military success, and 1 will risk 
. ership,” 


“Aishing eecury 


i ed at Township, Fla.; Mulberry Springs, Ark.; Grove 
Cm tae i seat on 
cere 


ille, Va., and near Fairfax Court House and Middle. 


le 


€ new commander: “there are some things in ree & 
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1503 July 15, Wednesday 


Cincinnati. For the Confederates, May. Gea, ws TLC. Whiting was a: 
to command the Department of North Carolina. Farther dowa he 
Confederates carried out a sortie from Baucry Wagner on Morris 1 . 
near Charleston, S.C. Federal naval forces took Fort Powhatan oun + 
James River. The Union now controlled the James up to Chainn’s 
Drewry's bluffs, Va. 
President Davis, struc! with numerous defeats, wrote to Sen. Ro 4. 
% Johnson, “In Proportion as our diicultics increase, so must we ail 
together, judge charitably of each other, and strive to bear and fu: 


however great may be the sa-riice and bister the trial... 


Sh Rey ng, Wednesday : 

‘The vielent action of the past two weeks was dissipating now, Ths '* 
riots, in their third sty at New York, were becoming less virulent. >: 
mishing broke out av TLalltawn and Shephe rdstiown, W. Va., as Lee's .: 
slowly moved south up the , Qenandoah Valley, where it remained»: 
of the rest of the month. Gaher skirmishing occurred er Jacks. 
Forked Deer River, and at Put. bi, Yenn.; and Pedevot occupied Tf 
man, Ky. Sherman pres. | Joseph 1. Johnston at Jackson, Ariss. The pur: 
of Morgan inereased in stexogth us the raider moved east from the a 
Cincinnati toward the Ohie River. President Davis wrote Lt. Cen. %. ° 

& Holmes in the Trans-Mississippi, “The ciouds are teely dark jver 
Davis also wrote a long letter to Joseph i. Johnston, with whom }: 
been bickering over military command and decisions. President 1. 
issucd a proclamation of thanksgiving for the recent victories and < +. 
Aug. 6 as a day of praise and prayer. 


July 16, Tharsis 
Thousands of mules front che feocay fronts occurred ore of ake 

- est batues of the Civil War pered, Go. Wyoming ander David 2!) 
Mciduugal was one of several vessels searching for the Confederate is + 
Alabama, Putting in at Yol:ohama, McPougal found the fori? - 
huddled about the dock and terrific’ by a recent ordey of the J: 
lords to expel all foreigners and cur oT used passage Be 
the Straits of Shi:nonoscki. McDougal moved 0s che strats aad t 
the Japanese flect and shore batteries. Junks and steamers swarmed «" 


him, but he managed to sink some and destroy a few of the bars: 
"i Py . ‘ as 

engagement was fierce but short, and McDougal was victoriet » © 
4 


suffered some damage anid had five.dcad and six -wounded 
intcrnationa! squadron forced the revocation of ihe oppressive © 
Yoweyer, the United States had won its first, naval battle wits 

Lack, heme Joseph E. Johnston, vuinumbered and outmancuver?” 
Aenet tack-on, Miss, ta Sherman's Federals. As part of the 617: ie 
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July 18, Saturday 163 


washing occurred at Climton, at Grant’s Ferry on Pearl River, and at 
a we & ‘ 

wy Depot, Miss. In the aftermath of Gettysburg deere was also ski 
aw ‘ r. * 


a at Shepherdstown and Shanghai, W. Va. Morgan continucd to 


aye cp 


rin F 
- any in Ohio, but the pursuers were closing in. On James Island, SC) 


n troops and war vessels beat off a Confederate assault in an engage- 
e+ near Grimball’s Landing. In Tennessee Federals scouted for a couple 
ene from. Germantown, \ 
stm Bunker Hill, north of Winchester, Va. Gen. Lee wrote President ae 
*s.ethat “The men are in good health and spirits, but want shozs and 
ag badly... . As soe as these necessary articles are obtained, we 
Like prepared to resume operations,” 
‘Phe steamer Imperial ticd up at New Orleans, La., having come down 
‘.-isippi from St. Louis. It was the first boat to travel between the 
evtat river ports in more than two years. In New York City the dratt 


vat run their bloody coutse. ; 


rely 


te nay 


© of lesser engagements included a cavalry fight at Wyrrheville, Va., 
thwest; skirmishes near North Mountain Station, W. V2, aad 
rs Gap, Va.; skirmishing on Stone's River, Tenn.; and st Pear 
8, near Canton, Miss. At Elk Creek near Honey Springs in Ind‘an 
St Unier Gen, James G. Blunt attacked Brig. Gen. Dougias H. 
“+ command, In this, the largest engazement in the territory, he 
‘'=*4tes were forced to retire for lack of ammunition. Included in, the 
“ants were Federal Negro saldicrs opposed to Confederate Indians. 
“3 tera for four days from New Berne to Swift Creck Village, 
te Nie Morgan ran into more resistance and faced serious trounle as 


Sees ae | . . 
om fought near Hamden and Berlin, 


Nisurday 
tact ON BATTERY WAGNER, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
ae thell arched in fiery chorus at Battery Wagner on Morris 
ie Charleston Harbor. After pounding the Confederate earthworks 
Tur. iaonclads, and some thirty-six guns, Prig. Gen. Truman 
pee “¥ thousand Federals inade a frontal charge that failed. One 


te ad gh F : : 
nie a the earthwork fort was scized momentarily, but the attsck 
eed Th oh. S > “ 
Ley ri the dusk of evening. At the head of the Federal dash was 
oO) cows Cu Pe 5 iene ve 
ones Massachusetts Colored Infantry, which suffered ‘frizhsful 


‘a, ni the death of ts colonel and organizer, Rebert Gould Shaw. 


meet, - * oe, id 
- 4, 278" 246 died, 880 were wounded, and 339 were missing for a 
‘3 cg, EG Wiak 26 nee cane. comparcd to 36 killed, 133 wounded, 


re for 


ae 174 Confederate casualties out of a garrison of about 


. + * 
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May 15, Thewsduy 1562 


‘ts 72, Monday : 

Parragut’s Federal flotitla frame New Orxleans hricf 
s. receiving the surrender of the cite fram ¢ 
was more skirmishing near Farming 
iivcek’s and Beaureyard’s armics not far from Corinth, Miss. Other 
nushing occurred at Lewisburg. western Va, and at Monterey, Va. 
“son's army left the Frantlin. western Vay crea for the Shenandeath 
<t aml Banks’ Federals. There was a conventnm of 


‘sastville, Tenn. as the military government was tiki | 


‘ nccupicd Natchez, 
< he mavor. Vo the northeast 


Moss. between men of 


‘4 


pro-unonists 


wold. President 
: lai ; a os 
van proclaimed the opening to commerce of d 


1¢ ports of Leaufort, 
‘t. Port Royal, $.C, and New Orleans. 


42, Tuesday * 


te 


:* the Shenandoah Jackson was on his wav back from Franklin and 
* avell toward the main valley to fice Banks’ reduced force at Strasburg. 


Fremont, meanwhile, reached Franklin with his Union troops. There 
: Mirmish 4: 


Baltimore Crossroads near New Kent Court: House, - 
oattoir on. the Rappahannock River, Va. Near Corimh, Miss. 

i troops raided the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, and 
‘a Union forces unde 
‘bed at Lamb's Ferry. : 
“ent Davis wrote to his wife, who had heen sent out of th 


te atid, 


in 
Gen. Mitche, occupied Rogersville’ and. 


reaened 4 
“I€ the withdrawal from the Peninsula and Norfolk had been 
"th due preparation and a desirable deliberation, T should be more 
«of a successful difense- of this city. 2.2. T know net what to 
“"20 so many failures are to be remembered, ver will ty tc make 
itt resistance, |.” Martial law was declared in Charleston, S.C. in 
““ Harker a crew of Negroes touk over the steamer Planter 
“tendered it to the blockaders. 


ee Wednesday c : 
a “Ding continued near 

“Wh Railroad, and on the 
: Mashed at Gaines’ C 
*. Other skirmishes w 


Corinth, Miss. on the Memphis and 
Mobile and Ohio as well. McClellan's 
ross Roads, Va. as it marched nearer 
cre at Cotton Plant, Ark., vad Fayetteville, 


sae 
" eatrsday 
zs BELWEY'S HLUEE, VIRCINTA, 
a | | 


Naval vessels. including: Monster, moved up the James 
ely 


tond now that the menace of Merrinsick had been eliminated. 
“2 echoed in Richmond, but at Diewry’s Lluil, on the south 
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1861 February 17, Sunday 


Mr. Lincoln continued his triumphal and slow way east from Cleveland 
into New York State. The jam of people was denser than ever. In his 
remarks the President-elect said, “you, as a portion of the great American 
people, need oaly to maintain your compesure.” 

At San Antonio, Tex. the U.S. Arsenal and Barracks were seized by 
state troups. 


February 17, Sunday 

A somewhat quicter day, with President-clect Lincoln in Buffalo and 
President-elect Davis in Montgomery, preparing for his insugural on the 
morrow. 


February 18, Monday 

JEFFERSON DAVIS INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF TIF CONFEDERACY. 

In front of the state Capitol at Montgomery, JeiTerson Davis of Mississippi 
was inaugurated Provisional President of the Confederate States of America. 
To the enthusiastic throng he spoke encouragement. To his wife he wrote, 
“The audience was Jarge and brilliant. Upon my weary heart was showered 
smiles, plaudits, and flowers; but, beyond them, 1 saw troubles and thorns 
innumerable. We are without machinery, without means, and threatened 
by a powerful opposition; bur I do not despond, and will not shrink from 
the task imposed upon me.” To the crowd he said, “Our present political 
position has been achieved in a manner unprecedented in the history of 
navions. It illustrates the Americva idea that governments rest on the 
consent of the governed, and that it ts the right of the people to aker or 
abolish them at will whenever they become destructive of the ends for 
which they were established.” Tle: original purpase of the Union had 
been perverted, Mr. Davis said. The South had labored to preserve the 
government of their fathers and had no “interest or passion to invade the 
rights of others, . . 2” He hoped to avoid war but if the “lust of dominion 
should cloud the judgment or inflame the ambition of those States, we 
must prepare to ntect the emergency and maintain, by the final arbitra- 
ment of the sword, the position which we have assumed among the nations 
of the .carth.” Reunion was neither practicable nor desirable. However, 
the Confederate government was the same as that of the Constitution ia 
Principle, “Obstacles may retard, but they can not long prevent, the 
progress of a movement sanctified by its justice and sustained by a 
Virtuous people.” 

It was a baliny and sunny day and Davis rode in a carriage up the hill 
to the Capitol, tall, slight, but straight, with his sharply defined features 
set in deep thought as he received the cheers of the throng and heard 
the bands play “Disie.” After the inauguration a levee, more bands, 
fireworks, banners, and a salute of a hundied guns, All people seemed to 
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550 lirst Stage of the War (775 13e 


Return of the Commissien, Nen-commisaen yes, atid Rank ax. 
file, killed, wounded, preenes, und missing, an the roth of Apes! 
100g. 5 +> 
Votal: One Tacutermet Colonel killed 5 two Lientenant-Colone's 

wounded 5 two Captains wounded; nine Lieutenants wounded , one 

Jacutenant missing , (wo Enaigns wounded ; one Sergeant killed, fear 

wounded, two missing, one Drununer killed, one wounded ; sixty-two 

rank and file killed, one hundred and fifty-seven, wounded, and twenty- 
four missing. : i : ( 
No B. daeutenant Jae Potter reported to be wounded and tacen 

pesoner. Q . 

Salem Gazelle, Apil 25. 97756 reprinted in Peter Force, American clrchives, 
Fours Series (Washington, 1839). Hh. aging Passa. : 

Onicial bulletin, London Gazelle, June VO. 47754 reprinted lbid., 943-93" 
passim. . . 
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192. Woman at the Front (1775-1776) 


Mis. Adams was ene of the most famous women of the Revolutionary tie: 
Vhese betters, dines tel te ber husband, Joba Adams, hen in Congress, WWustrate ote 
of the most valuable hinds of sources, private letters avetten by wellinturimedd jets 
bons but net atended for publication, — Pabliogcaphy of Mrs. Adams: Mene: 
Jaters of drs. Adame — Hibhoprapbhy of the siege and captare of Huston: ‘ 
Aarratie and Cr ical ehistery, Ni. 152-155, and JJemorsal [1istory of Maite ,"teh 
7-155; Frotlungham, Siege of fosten: Channing and Hart, Guide, § 13%. 


Sunday, 18 June, 1775+ ° °° 


CYTE day, — perliaps, the decisive day, — is come, on which the fa: 
if of America depenis. My bursting heart must find vent at 8. 
pen. | have just heard, that our dear friend, Dr. Warren, is ne mede 
“but fell gloriously fighting for his country ; saying, better to dig Dont 
bly in the field, than ignominiously hang upon the gallos. Greatise 
loss. He has distinguished himself in every engagement, Ly his custset 
and fortitude, by animating the suldiers, and leading them of la bis 648 
example. A particular account of these dreadful, but J hope ger + 
days will be transraitted you, no doubt, in the exactest manner. | 
“fhe race Is not to the swiit, nor the battle to the strove: ee 
God of Israel is he, that giveth strength and power unto a per” 


‘Trust in him at all times, ye people, pour out your hearts meer 


. 
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sto 19) A Woman's Observation 5 


Ged is a refuge for ns." Charlestown is laid in ashes. ‘The Lattle 
hesan wpen our intrenchments upon Banker's Hill, Saturday morning 
qinnt three o'clock, and has not ceased yet, and itis now three o'cluck 
sabbath afternoon, 

Jt is expected they will ome out over the Neck to-night, and a dread fal 
battle must ensue. Almighty Gol, cover the heads of our countremen, 
and bé a shield to one dear friends! Tlow many have fallen, we know 
not. ‘The constant roar of the cannon is so distressing, that we cannot 

- gat, drink, or sleep. May we be supported and sustained in the dread- 
fulconflict. J shall tarry bere till it is thought unsafe by my friends, and 
then I have secured myself a retreat at your brother's, wie has kindly 
offered me part of his house. [ cannot compose myself to write any 
"further at present. 1 will add more as I hear further. ... ‘ 


ee orig ae 

The appointment of the gtnerals Washington and L.ce gives universal 
satisfaction, The people have the highest opinion of Lee's al-ilities, 
hat vou know the continuation of the popular Lreath depends much 
upon favorable events. | had the pleasure of seeing both the generals 
and? their aids-de-camp soon after their arrival, and of being personally 
made known to them. They very politely express their regard for 
Ol 4 a. 

I] was struck with General Washington. You had prepared nie to 
entertain a favorable opinion of him, but Lthought the half was not told 
me. Dignity with ease And complacency, the gentleman and soltier, 
look agreeably blended in him. Modesty marks every ine and feature 
of his face. . . . 

... As to intelligence from Toston, it is but very seldom we are able 
to collect any thing that may be relied on; and to report the vagee, 

. flying rumors, wouk! be endless. I heard yesterday, by one Mr. Roul 
Stone, a poldsmith, who got out ina fishing schooner, that their Cisiress: 
iereased upon them fast. “Uheir beef is ail suent; their malt and cider 
Mi gone. All the fresh provisions they can procure, they are ubiiged to 
give to the sick and wounded. ‘Thirteen of our men who were in jai, 
and were wounded at the battle of Charlestown, were dead. No man, 
Gated now to be scen talking to his friend in the street. They were 
obliged to be within, every evening, at ten o'clock, accurdiag‘to martial 
law ; nor could any inhabitant waik any street in town after that time, 
witht ut a pass from Gage. He has ordered all the molasses to be dix 
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$52 First Stage of the War (1775-122: 
tiled up inte ai for the soldiers 5 tiken away all licenses, and eve, 
out others, obliga to a fortetine of ten pounds, if any rum is y hd 
without writen onmlers from the general... 

As te the situation af the Camps, aw men are in’ general heaichy 
much mere seat Rexsburv than at Cambendpe, and the camp is in Sait 
better order, General Theanas bias the character of an-excellent ottiees, 
His merit has certunly been ovetlooked, as modest merit generaiy js. 
L hear General Washington is mach pleased with his conduct, ° 

Every article here in the West India way ts very searee and dear. In 


six weeks we shall not be able to purchase any articie of the kind, ¢ 


*. 


woh vou would let Bass get ime one poend of pepper, and two sands of 
black calamance for shoes. f cannot wear ieather, if 1 yo lareh: ‘ 
dass uay make a fine promt a he lava i a sto k for hiswseti. Vou can 
hardly wnagine how tauch we want many Common siaall articles, wii 2 
are not manufactured amongst ourselves; but we will have them ss 
time; not ane pin to be purchased for love or money. 1 wish yer 
could convey me a thousand by any friend travelling this way. It i- 
very provoking to have such a plenty 20 near us, but, Vantalus-tike, > 
be able to touch. J should have been glad to have laid ia a sinall stees 
of the West India articles, but T cannot get one copper; no perme 
thinks of paving any thing, andl do not choose to run in debt. 

We have not yet been much distressed for grain. Every thing at 
present lovks blooming. O that peace would once more extend het 


olive branch... , 
ss a 0% November, 1573- 


The intelligence you will reecive before this reaches you, will, 1 sive: 
think, make a plain path, though a. dangerous one, for you. 1 cet: 


not join to-day, in the petitions of our worthy pastor, for a recut 
tion between our no longer parent state, but tyrant state, and theses 


nies. Let us separate; they are unworthy to be our brethren: Pet % 
renounce them; and, instead of supplications as formerly, tr 
prosperity and happiness, let us beseech the Almighty to Last 


counsels, and bring to nought all their devices. . . - . 


: Saturday Evening, 2 March, 1776. ++: 
. «I heartily wish every Tory was extirpated from Amerwa: “ie 
are continually, by secret means, undermining and injuring ouree” 
I am charmed with the sentiments of “ Common Sense," ant we: 


bow an honest heart, one who wishes the welfare of his country 1" 


mn yore 
te o erene sere ey ence ner seem 1 RN ETT GPITS mee: Cat 


Ne. 192) A Woman's Observation es 


hanpiness Of posterity, can hesitate one moment at adapting them, 1- 
want to knuw Low these seatupents are received in Congress, J dare 
sv there would be no ditheulty in procuring a vote and instructions 
from all the Assemblies in New England for Independeney. 1 moat 
sincerely wish, that now, in the lu ky moment, it wnigsint ler clane. * 
Lhave been kept in a continnal siate of anuety and expeetanon, ever 
sive you deft me. Tt has been said “ to-morrow" and “to-morrow” 
for this month, but when the dreadfal to-morrow will be, I know not 
tut hark!) ‘Vhe house this instant shakes with the roar of cannon. I 
have been to the door and find it is a cannonade from our army. 
Oilers, J find, are come for all the remaining militia to repair to the 
tines Monday night by twelve o'clock. No sleep for me to-night. And 
W Teannot, who have ne grit upon my soul with regard tu this cause, 
how shall the nperable wretches, who have been the procurers of this 


‘dreadful scene, and those who are to be the actors, lie down with the 


luad of guilt upon their souls? 
Sunday Evening, 3 March. 


I went to bed after twelve, but got no rest; the canson continued 
firing, and my heart beat pace with them all night. We have had .a 
vretty quiet day, but what to-morrow will bring forth, God only knows. 


| Monday ‘Evening. 

Tolerably quiet. To-day the militia have all mustered, with three 
Gays’ provision, and are all marched by three o'clock this afternoon, 
though their notice was no longer avo than eight o'clock, Saturday: 
And now we have scarcely a man, bat our regular gsards, einer in 
Weymouth, Hingham, Braintree, or Milton, and the m:liva from the 
More remote towns are called in as scacoast guards. Can you form to. 
yourself an idea of our sensations? 

I have just returned fram Penn's Till, where T have been sitting to 
hear the amazing rear of cannon, and from whence I could see every 
shell which was thrown.» The sound, I think, is one of the grandest in 
nature, and is of the true species of the sublime. "Vis now an incessant 
toar; but O! the fatal ideas, which are connected with the sound! 
How many of our dear countryrien must fall | : 

P ‘fuesday Morning 


I went to bed about twelve, and rose again a little after one. i fae 
+90 more sleep. than if I har! been in the engagement ; the rauling oj 


554 Virst Stage of the War ‘ “yet 


the windows, the iar of the house, the conmnudl roar of wenty. i. 


pounders, and the bursting of sells, give us such ideas, and realize 4 
scene tots of whieh we could form scarcely any conception, Mj 


six, this morming, there was quiet, TP rejoiced ina few bouts’ ean. | 


hear we get possession ot Dorchester hall last nichts fore theusaned aod 
upen it tecday ; fost but one aman. Phe ships are all draws 6 qd he 
town. ‘Tomght we shall realize a more terrible scene still, 1 sane. 
tunes think Eecannot stand it, fo wish myself with vou, out of hears, 
as PE cannot assist them. T hope te give you jov of Boston, even af ita 
in ruins, before T seud this away. | am tuo much agitated to write Ja | 
ought, and Linguid tor want of rest. 


Charles Francis Adams, editor, Leathers of Mrs. clams (Boston, 1842), * 
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193. Abandonment of New York (1776) 


VY GhNVRAL GhOKGE CLINTON 


Clinton was a New Vouk man, later vice-president oo the United States. — Bith 
ography of the Leng Island aod New Vouk campaign: Winsor, Vareear aed 
Cried Mistery, NV 348-3975 James firant Wilson, Memorral LMotory of Vay 


dork, WN. 505-5875 Chaney and Mart, tants, § 155. 4 
King's Usidge, September 18, 1776 


te WY the middte of last week it was determined, for many waseres, 


4 
given for removing the ordnance, military, and other siores fram ther 


which, by Swatir merming was nearly effected. On Satandtar, forge of 
the enemy's Linge ships passed by the city up the Aerts Ait, ae 
anchored near Greaage, and about as many up the “Lust Aner, whet 
anchored in ZasHe Hay; and from the movements of the enemys ef? 
Long hhvad and the small Islands in the Fast Airer, we hal great 
season to apprehend they intended to make a landing, and attae onc? 
lines somewhere near the city. Our army for some days had ber 


te 


te evarnate the Civ of New Jere: and accordingly. orders wets 


‘ ; ; ae 
moving upwards this way, and encamping on the heights, southwest : 
Colonel Aforris's, where we intended to form lines, and make Gur et" + 

Onto 


stand. On Sunday morning the enemy landed a very considerslie | 
of troops, principally consisting of their Light Infantry and Geenaten 
near Zurtle Bay, under cover of a very heavy cannonade from thee 
shipping. Our lines were but thinly manned, as they'were then intent) 
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enly te secure -a retreat to the rear of our army, and unfortunately by 
il troops as were so little disposed to stand in the way Of gran) shut 
that the main bedy of thers almost instantly retreated, nay, Ned, witheout 
a possibility of mallving them, though Gencsal Winhington Wise, (whe 
rel ta the spat on hearing the tannonade) with some other General 
Oilicers, exerted themselves to effect at, 

The enemy, on Livdings immediately formed a line across the Island, 
Most at ave people were luckily north of it, and jomed the army. ‘The 
few that were’ in the city crossed the ris er, chieny to Jtaudlas-J/o8, so 
that our loss amen, anillery, oF stores, is very Inconsiderable ; 1 don't 
beheve it exceeds one hiamdred men, and I fancy most of them, from 
then condnuet, staid out of choice. Lefore evening, the enemy landed 
the nun body of thar anny, took possession of the city, and mnarcned 
up the stand, and encamped on the heights extending fram MWeGorn's 
and the Lack Horse to the Narth Miver. 

On AMom/av morning, about ten o'clock, a party of the enemy, con- 
satu Of Aishdiniers, LMessiaus, Whe Light Jatuotrs, Grenadiers, and 
Lughsh troops, (aumber wieertam,) attacked our advanced party, com- 
manded by Colonel Awarlton, at MarGe Darts Fy. hey were of 
posed with spitit, and soon made te retreat toa clear field, southwest of 
that about two hundred paces, where they Jodzed themselves behind a 
fenee covered with Iushes. Our veople attacked them ja front, and 
caused them to retreat a second tine, leaving five dead on the spot, 
We pursued them toa buckwheat field on the top of a} igh hill, distant 
about four hundred paces, where they received a considerable re infurce- 
Went, with several field-picees, aud there made a stand. A very brisk 
action ensued at this place, whieh continued out two hours. Our 
People at length worsted them a third tine, © sed them to fall back 
into an orchard, from thence across a hollow, and up another hill not 
far distant from their own fines, A large column of the enemy's army 
being at this time discovered to be in motion, and the ground we then 
occupicd being rather disadvaniagcons, a retreat likewise, withont bring- 
ine ona general action, (which we did act think pendent to risk,) rather 
insecure, our party was therefore ordered in, and the enemy was well 
fontented to hold the iast ground we drove them to. 

We lost, on this occasion, Colonel Amowlion, a brave officer, and 
Rutcen privates, killed. Major Leith, from Virginia, and about cight 
OF ten subaliern officers and Jrivates' wounded. ‘Ihe loss of the enemy 
'$ Uncertain, ‘They carried their dead and wounded off, in and soon 
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up. the ceatinent of America. I herewith caclose to Your Lond, 
a Draft of the Town and Castle of St. Augustine, with a short leactintine 
of it by a Gentleman who has been often there. It's done exactly ie 
more for service than tor show, ‘The Spaniards now, the French, if Ge 
they get it, will prove dangerous neighbours to this Province, a thing n.- 
considered nor provided against by the Lords Proprictors. Tam guts, 
from hence to Bermuda, with His Mal, Commissioners, to adnnniste: 
the Oath to the Gow, of that Island, with « Commission far the Jud 
and other Otficers of the Court of Admiralty erceted there, from whene 
I believe it necessary to hasten to the Bahamas Islands, where a Brisas. 
tine belonging to New England was carried in asa wreck. ‘The Maste: 
& Sailors heing pursued by some permens who had commission frox 
Gov’. Webb, believing they were chased by Spaniards, forsook ‘ther 
Vessel & went on shore among the Natives to save their, lives. 
All which is humbly submisted by 
Your Lordships 
Most humble Servant, 
Ep. Raxporri. 


The want of a small Vessel to support the loss of the Frigate, whi 
was appointed by the Lords Commiss. of the Admiralty to trans; dane 
ine from one Miantation to another, makes ine stay a great while at on: 
place fora passage to another, which is uncertain, ditticult & dangers: 

T have by the extreme of cold last Winter in’ Maryland and Penns) 
vania, & by my tedious passage in the Winter time from New Youk & 
this place, gota great numbness in my right ley & foot. Tam in ley 
this warm climate will restore me to my health. 1 have formerly wt 
to your Board & the Commniss™. of HM. Customs, the necessity of lav 
ing a Vessel to transport me from one Plantation to another. : 

I humbly pray Your Lordships favour to direct that the little.resie see 
Tam to make in these parts of the World, may be in this Province. § 
that a Vessel well manned may be seit ive hither, which may answer 
occasion, my intentions being not to lye idle, for when the Hurric 
times come in these parts of the World, I can go securely to Virginia. 
Maryland & Pensylvania & New England, without fear of being dnves 
from: those Plaatations by North West Winds, & when they come I 3 
pass from one Plantation to another without difficulty : 


[William James Rivers)}.4 Sketch of the History of South Carolina (Chatler 
ton, 1856), 443-447: 


oa A South Carolina Lady 


35. A South Carolina Settlemen (1742) 


BY ELIZA S.UCAS : ! 


6 ese 


lisa J.ucas was on Kagiisn gicl, upon whein was thrown the burden of caceving 
vg ieee estate in South Carolina. She later became the wife of Chardes Pinckuey, 
: Z “i : : 

epepstice Of South Carolina, — Liblingeaphy: Winsor, Narrative and Cortical 
oy, Vy 338-350. Channing and Harn, Grade, §$ 102.— Fur presivus Carolina 


seus, see Contemporaries, 1, cl. xii. 


ee eee Pas 


ot 


; May 22" 17 
AM now set down my dear Brother to obey your Commands and : 
sive you a short description of the part of the World 1 now 

wyalit—S? Carsiina then is an Extensive Counuy near the Sea, 

Most of the settled part of it is upon a tat! the Sail near Charles 3 

Sawa sandy but further distant. clay and swamp lands. Tt abounds 


es 


avh tne navigable rivers and’ great quan{ujties of fine timber — ‘The . : 
Sintay ata great distance that is to say about a huadred and fifty mile : 
san C™ Fown very hilly The soil in general very fertile and there are 2 
-~ European or American fruits or grain but what grow here the | : 
aatry abounds with wild fowl Venison and fish Beef Veal and . 
“Satten are here ia much greater perfection than in the Islands tho’ : : 
“equal to that of England — Fruit extreamly good and in protusion, 
4) the oranges exceed any [ever tasted in the West Indies or froin 
~ocner Portugal, ‘The people in general hospitable and honest and 
se hetter sort add to these a pciite gentile behaviour, “The poorer 
“tare the most indolent people in the world, or they would never : 
‘eretched in so plentiful a country as as. ‘The winters here are fine 
© fpleasant lee months in the year are extecamly disagreeable evces- . 
te hottanuch thunder and lightening and munketoes and sand fies in ‘ 
soavlance Clown the Metropolis, is a neat pretty place the inhabi- p 
‘vats polite and live a very gentile manner the streets and houses 
today built. the ladies and gentlemen gay in their dress. upon the 
“van will find as many agreeable people of both sexes for the size 
the place as almost any where S$ Philip's Church in Ct Town is a 
ste Mlexant one and much frequented. there are sever’ more places 
a Mick Worship in the town and the gererality of people of a religious 
2" 0 ob toned, : : 
san in haste and have observed no method or I should have toid 3 
teteare I came to Summer, that we have’a most charming Spring in 
~ Country especially for those who travel through the Country for the 
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hq. Fear 


The fear here Ap tessed was one 


enue Controversy 


ive 
sof Episcopacy (1767) 
BY REVEREND CHAKLIES CHAUNCY 
Chauncey way Paster of the Birt Church in Basten fron 172? ta ogee 
fenathan Mashew, was a Champions against AAV for of Vpiscopatian cals ae 
‘ of Che atin causes of the WHCasiness vp x. 
Jausders at the tiuithecah ot the Revaluation, — Viblingvaphy : ‘Wyler, MMe an 
Smee VW toy 295; Winser, Murcatize wud Critical Mivory, VI, 70-74, 
‘ t : a Whe 
1 . 


amd Hart, ewe, § 133. 


] e Lordship naw comes to the last and greatest inconve:, - 
‘ 


‘the want of Bishops 


“Hesides. other disadvatia 


be the fundamental cause 


210 our Colanies." “This,” savs hess: 
vs atiending it, APPears, in partes... 
of the want of native Ministers. The 


removed ; the other, it seems, would cease of course. For ean 


imagined, could orders be | 
that a nuniber of the nativ 
Would not offer themselves 
Christendom,” 

The want of « Native mi 
‘elieve, awing to any of tl 


had on the same terms there as Uscalss 
es sufficient for the service of the Cs - 
in those, as they do, in all other fac: 


nisters,” if this is really the Case, is e+ 
re eases his Lordship has Mention", 


excepting that of there being “no Rishons in the Colonies." 1f ] 


speak here with the sane freedom that | think, I would: sav, 4 


hes 


in one Fespect, an obvious difference between our people, ant: 
who profess themselves Church-men. ‘The former generally sen! 


Sons to one or other of our Colleges with a view to Meir being ei. 


for the hunistry ; this is rare 


‘ly done by the latter. Should any asa + 


fason of this;— it muse he Plainly said, our Churches are gernes 


fora new Conntry, many of 


them large, and well capable of pro. 


for their Ministers ; and, by a swift increase of inhabitants aint 


Settlements, they are daily 


srowing both ia number amd atte. 


Support their Clergy. There is herefrom the Prospect of a tales. 
Provision for-our sons, if educated to serve in the niinistry, We-+ 


there are very few Episco 
legs"; — ang by far the ure 


weak in ability, and insufficient to Maintain their own minisiry, 


pal churches that “stand pon thei. 4 


ater part of the other are small in to: 


4 eae 


assisted by the Society at home, It is this that discourages oF 
People from bringing up their Sons for Clergyineii. They chtse +: 


to provide for them some 
the tempiation ordinarily is 


tere fey 
other way. And’ as tO proselyies f& . 


80 small, that few are. overcome by it. 


« 
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ev have found there was litle ar no prospect of their being employed 
vareater advantage. No one need now be ata loss to assign the true 
wise of the “ want of native ministers.” 

Hat if Bishops should be sent to the Colonies, the people would 
nerally turn Church-men ;— the Ecclesiastical state of things weuld 
von he inverted ;—Epixcoparians wonld quickly exceed the other 
-egominations of Christians, as much as they. now exceed them, 

This, without all doubt, is the grand point aimed at; and there may 


some, both at home and here, who really think all this would speediy 
tut those who are best acquainted with the genius, 


caac into event. 
ssaper and principles of the Colonists, at least in those parts where 


“ev are most mumerous, have not the léast motion of fear excited in 
sym from the prospect of any such effect of the mission ot Erhops. 
They are rather concerne|, least it should be the occasion of hurtiul 
msequences both to them and us, Such consequences would cerzainly 
‘the effect, if these Bishops should make use of their SUrekieRtty, as 
“ast probably they would, sooner or later, to influence our great men 
ere, and much greater ones at home, to project, and endeavour to carry 
to execution, measures to force the growth of the Church. It may be 
‘relied on, our-people would not be easy, if rest{rJeined in the exercise uf 
“sat liberty wherewith Christ has made them fice," yea, they would 
ward every thing dear to them, their estates, their very lives, rather 
win suffer their necks to be put under that yoke of bondage, which 
“ay $0 sahly galling to their fathers, and occasioned their retreat into 
“us distant land, that they might enjoy the frecdon, of inen and chris- 


ces |S Parcels 
But they have “no Rishops.” 


Jason for complaint upon this head. 
Vhroughout. an catent of territory more than sco miles in fength, 


‘mprehending seven Provinces, the four New-England ones, and those 
i New-York, the Jersies, and Pensylvania; Tsay, throughout these 
itselv extended Provinces, so well inhabited that they contain tore 

"Aa miliion of souls, there are not, by the hest information I can get, 
aa than eight or nine Episcopal churches that support thenselves, 

; as Test, to the amount of about sixty, more or less, chicily — up 
, sige ons Hom the other denonsinations of Christians, are 90 far uphetd 
_) tit existence by the Society at home, at the expence of not Icss 
“4 some thousands sterling per annum, that, should this be withdrawn, 
“¥ would soon sink away fur want of needed assistance. Instead now 


Very true; and they have no just 
For, Jet it be considered, 


’ 


A- 800 
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$20 


of being contented wi 


it hard, and complain of it es a most lamentable 


Revenue Controversy 


{rpsg 


th the receipt of so much pious « harity, they think 


thing, that as mai. 


thousands sterling more are not vantally Ladd out for the maintainance f 


Rishops among them. 


Selves thie s it so in reeard of 


themselves? 


would have as good a 
members of the Chia 
from ancestors, who s 


thousand difficulues & hazards, so as to make it‘ the 


Is this reasonable ? 


Wonk Church-men them. 
other Cenoniinations of christians 
Shoukl any of these denominations, in like cIeUMstiaces, 
make the like complaint. insisting that they were 
enjoy their religion,” none, it nav be, would treat 
more contempt, than those who are themselve 
And yet, } know not, in reeard of real merit, 


Cues 
WMoiivy 


not suffercd “ filiv 2, 


their comsliints with 


s soloud in making thern, 
but other denonunaté 


ns 


nyu to complain, as those who profess themselves 


rch of Eneland, 


For they are the descendants 


ubdued & cultivated this rude wilderness, amidst 4 


pleasant: funda 


Jacd.we now behold it; hereby adding to the extent, Strength and ghury 


of the British Crown: 


loyal subjects, even in England itself: 
ous than the Episcoparians, they 
ain sure they woul! be as willing, 
the peril of their lives, in defence of his Person 


Charles Chauncy, -4 Letter ta a Friend, contatning Remarks on cevtain frie 


Nor has that sacrel Majesty who wears it moe 


“And as they are far more numer- 
we iD proport.oa more able, and ! 
to exert themsclves, if called 


to it, ar 
and Dominions. 


sages tn a Sermon preached by... John Lord iishop of Land if (Bostun, 


1767), 44-50 Passer 


a friend in England, fell 
leaders of the patriat pe 
“+ <a attempt by a royal « 


ingham, A'sse of the Mepublic, 1S3-184 
72, and /-merial Mistery of Leston, J 


These private Ictters, written hy Hutchinson (1 


——» 


148. Troops and Sons of Liberty in Bosten (176S) - 
WY CHIEF JUSTICE THOMAS HUTCHINSON 


ater governor of Massachusetts? ¢ 


into Franklins hands and we-e by hing in 0773 sent & 
ny in Houston, by whom they were published ay evi it ¢ 


ficial to undermine their stherties, — dibhegraplv: 
> Winsor, Narrative ana Critical Miers ‘ 
Hf, 66-26; Channing and art, Gants, 3 2- 


Boston, 4th October 1568, 


es 


. . . . ‘ 1. ; 
T is not strange that measures shonid be immediately tangé * 


eaal 
reduce the colonies to their iormer state of governinent a5 - 
order, but that the national funds should be eifected by ti *: to me a ett 


mysterions and suzpsizing. 


S29 SOMONE OY “RO 910 pn UTE “wrens 


Principles cf government absurd ence 


See ea ee I em = tO Rete I me ete Pye * 


esa 


ng eee enter St cnet eee ae eae t meme mete mm: ay Seen 


ta wll ITutchinson's Letters . 423 


jpread thro’ all the colonies ; but Pcannot think that in any colony, people 
ef any consideration have ever been so mad as to think of a revolt. Many 
wf the common people have been ina frenzy, atl talk'd of @ying in 
defence of their Nberties, and have spoke and printed what is Jizhly 
criminal, and too many of rank above the vulear, and some in public 
see have countenanced and encouraged them until they increased sa 
ach in their numbers and in their opinion of their importance as to 


“submit to government no further than they thought proper. The lezis- 


ialive power nave been intuenced by them, and the executive powers 
inticely fost their force. ‘Vhere has been continual danger of mobs and 
mparreciions, but they would have spent all their force within ourselves, 
tie olicers of the Crown and some of the few friends wio dared to 
sand by them possibly might have been knock'd in’ the head, and 
vane such fatal event would probably have brought the people to their 
SENSES. ee 

Whilst we were in this state, news caine of two regiments heing ordered 
trem Halifax, and soon after two more from Ireland. ‘Ie minds of 
people were more and more agitated, broad hints were PIVEN thet the 
tropes should never land, a barrel of tar was placed upon the hese: a, 
mathe night to be fired to bring in the country when the troaps asvcsed, 
and all the authority of the guvernment was not strong cnouch jo te 
v. The town of Boston met and passed a nun er of weal lict vote 
mainal votes; and as the governor declited calling an assemtis : 
sent Cireular letters to all the towns and districts to send a PCtioon oa 


‘Aat there might be a general consultation at so extraordias: - « ‘Se 
They met and spent a week, made themselves ridiculous, anes hen cis. 
avd themselves, after a messige or two to th. Reverne- hich ae 


Fehe.t to receive ; a petition to the King which I dare Say Pai .¢ agent 
#81 ns ver be allow'd to present, and a result which they have y Wishes 
Hi natured and impotent. 

In this confusion the tr: ps from Malifax arrived. 7 never was nich 
{raul of the people’s talking arms, but 1 was apprehensive of wiolenc 
4 The mob, it being their last chance jefare the troops could lane, 
\s the prospect of revenge heeame mor. certain their cowrage abyed 
" ("Oportion, ‘Two regiments are wanded, bi. - aew unevanes vs now 
rasd. The troops are by actof parliament ia ve quartered no where 
“oe but in the barracks until they are full. ‘There are barracks enough 
at th castle to hold both regiments. It is therefore against the act to 
“NNS any of them ‘nto town... Thear th commander in chief has 


. : + P * 
a . 
he 7 
9 ee Oe em tom -* terete we * * 
oo Steeda gS, 
. os 
422 Revenue Controversy “att 
oO provided barracks or quarters, but a doubt sul remains with sone of tie 
: ” council, whether they are Se furnish the articles required, unless the mes 
< are ia the province barrie ks, ane they are to determing upon it to das 


‘The government hits been so long inthe hands ef the populace tha: 

it must come out of them by degrees, at least it will be a work of time 
“to bring the people back to just nutions of the nature of government... . 

Reston, 20th January 176g. . 

—, What marks of resentment the pa liament will show, whetser 

. they will be epon the province in general on particular persons, is «s- 
tremely uncertain, bus that they will be placed somewhere is most cor” 
tain, and Po add, because L think it ougit te be so, Vaart those who have 
been most steady in preserving the constitution and opposing the hic a 
ciousness of such as call themselves sons of liberty will certainly mes: 


f : with favor and cacourigement, 
— ‘This is most certainty a erists. T really wish that there may not have 


been the least degree of severity bevond what is absoiutely necessary t+ 
maintain, | think Pmay say to vou the dependance which 3 coloay aic't 
to have upon the parent stite | but if no measures shali have beer tinea 
to secure this dependance, or nothing more than some declaratory 4% 


. or resolves, if és all over with us. “Vhe friends of government will le 
‘ utterly disheartned, and the fricnds of anarchy will be afraid of nother. 
be it ever so extravagant, : : 


... Pnever think of the measures necessary for the peace and geci 
order of the colomes without pan, “There must be an abridgment +! 

_ what are called English liberties. I relieve myself by considering Uh. 
in a remove (rom the state of nature to the most perfect state of govern: 
ment there nist be a great restraint of natural liberty. 1 doubt whet 

it is possible to project a system of government in which a colony 5er 

iniles distant from the parent state shal enjoy all the liberty of the pofets 

a state. Lam certzin J have never yet seen the projection. I wish te 
guod of the colony when I wish to see some further restraint of 4 
rather than the connexion with the parent state should be brokea: + 
. I am sure such a breach must prove the ruin of the colony. Pardon ss" 
. this excursion, it really proceeds from the state of mind into which +! 
perplexed affairs often throws me... - 


' 


Boston, 20th Oztober, VV 
. . . . So much has been said upon the repeal of the duties lait by a 
jast act, that it will render it very difficult to keep people's minds 4°" 


if that should be refused them. They deserve punishment you yi sh 
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pat laving or continuing Loves upon all cannot be thought equal, secing 
anne will be punished who are not offenders. Lenalties of another kind 
wen Metter adapled. ees 

L must beg the favur of you to keep seeret every thing I write, until 
we are ina more setter state, for the party here cither by their agenl 
or by some of their emissaries in London, have sent then every report 
or rumor of the contents of letters wrote from hence. 1 hope we shall 
see better times both here and in England. 


Cupy of Letters sent lo Great-Liritain, by his Excellency Thonas Hutchinson, 
etc. (Boston, 1773), 9-18 passim. 


ed 


149. The Pennsylvania Farmer's Remedy (1768) 


WY JOUN DICKENSON 


Dichinean was 2 Pennsvivania lawyer, His pamphicts published previous to the 
wathreak of the Kevelution exercixed cemarhable ufluence; tut he was opposed te 
dependence, and took ne part in the Kevolution after 1976 — Uibliagraply : beter, 
ficrary History of the Kevelutian, I, 235-240, EN, 21-445 Winsor, Aarvanve and 
rater Istory, NU, 82-83; Channing aud Hart, Garde, § 134. 


HOPE, my dear countrymen, that you will in every colony be wpon 

vour suard against these who may at ary time endeavour to stir you 
mocuinder pretences of pitriotism, to any meacures disrespecttal to our 
swvereign and our mother country. Jlot, rash, disorderly proceedings, 
vijure the reputation of a people as to wisdom, valour and virtue, without 
procuring them the least benefit. 1 pray God, that he may be pleased 
ty inspire vou and your posterity to the [atest ages with that spirit, of 
which T have an idea, but find a difficuhy to express; to express in the 
hast manner ] can, | mean a spirit that shall so guide you, that it will 
be impossible to determine, whether an /lmerican’s character is most 
“istinguishable for his loyalty to his sovereign, bis duty to his mother 
rintry, his love of freedom, or his affection for his native soil. 

Every government, at some time or other, falls into wrongs measures ; 
these may proceed from mistake or passion. — Lut every such measure 
‘fees not dissolve the obligation hetween the governors and the governed : 
"te mistake may be corrected ; the passion may pass over, 

tt isthe duty of the governed, to endeavour to rectify the mistake, 
“Ue appease the passion. They have not at first any other right, than 
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ARTHUS ADMINISTRATION 
There wes ne Well-defined jssqye betwee the gs 
Hien sil Democratic parties sud there Were nny dir. 
Of principle within the Republicnan party jt. 
Hetil sin seemed tay Fae thee seleet 


lon of | 
enoteh ta defeat the Democratic condidate, 


Uudouhtedly be Grover Cleveland. 


Misty 6 
Wher 
I ISS? Ch. 
hel deen ole ted) Governor of New York | 
majority aver the Republican candidate 
whuirshle Governor, stood hi 
of Tammany Hall, same dite 


Pendent thinkers samens 


Ww ie 
bbe had py 
shin his own PALEY, ois 
Towon the approval az: 
hath Remiblieans and Dene 
chtion which met in (! 


Ih the end, the Cony Neng. 
Ane 3 nominated Blaine, 1 


me the result came not ar: 


seching ane Main lation on his own Parts on the. 
trary, (he nomination sought him. Me was the ehej-. 
the majority of the Convention and Undoubtedly of 
majority: of his party. “I neither d-sire yor 


expect 
HoMMnAtON fie stil 


- “Hat T daytt Intend that man 
the White Pose shall have jt.77 


He was entirely . 
core when in Writing 


fe one of his mast active Support 
he said: "Mv first, last. CONStANL injunetion is, spend 
money. DT never want jt [the Homination) unless it: be + 


Wubourht, unbiased will of the hondnating power, 


enjoin this upon you with speetal emphasis.” 2 The cl, 


reason however of Blaine’s indifference was that he fear 


that he could not carry New York and, as the Demoers 
Would have the solid South, the electoral vote of ti 


fo Republican success. Ile shrz: 
from the’ canvass and, like many other Rep 
te 

1 Keb, 22 ISS1, Writings of J. J. Ingalls, 137, 


*To Elkins, May 8, Slinwood, 270. ‘Elkins was his “volunteer ca: 
paign Manager,” 


State was hecessary 


scans, es 


ne eg AAR. Mw : eeem, one or 
oe octets sat eaipattaaaa ptnenis ioctanetapatagy 
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REPUBLICAN CONSESSTION GF test nn 


nag candidate whe might win, fis eye fighter 
J sherman, to whom he imparted his Views iit 
vate letter written on May 25. But General sher- 


wuld not listen to the suggestion. “DT will net in 


eueeril 


\ 


uvent, be wrote, “outertiin or secept a nemingtion 


candidate for President hy the Clieage Repubiican 
vention or any other couves ition, for reasons personal 
saveelf. T elaiid that the Civil War, in which IT sinaply, 
want's share of work, so perfectly accomplished 


that military men have an absolute right to rest 


aa 
a ii 

tiodemand that the men who have been schooled in 
soarts and practices of peace shall now do their work 
sally well. Any senator can step from his chair at the 
“ynitel into the White House and fulfil the office of 
resident with more skill and suecess than a Grant, Sher- 


rin or Sheridan, whe were soldiers by cdueation and 
ature, who filled well their oflice when the country was 


“) danger but were not schooled in the practices by 


shich civil communities are and should be governed... . 
Therefore I say that ‘patriotism’ does not demand of me 
shat 1 construe as a sacrifice of judgment, of inclination 
and of self-interest. I would account myself 2 fool, 
4“ madman, an ass, to embark anew, at sixty-five years 


lage, in a career that may at any moment become 


tempest-tossed hy the perfidy, the defaleation, the dis— 


honesty or neglect. of any one of a hundred t.ousand sub- 
ordinates utterly unknown to the President of the United 
Mites, not to say the eternal worriment of a. vast host of 
imipecunious friends and old military subordinates.” 4 


John Sherman, now Senator. had the support of a part 


SS ne ee 
‘Gail Hamilton, G24. General Sherma.s publisbed these isan’ ia the 


» North American Kener, Devember, 1883 
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CLEVELAND Was inaugurated on Mareh 4, 1885 a. 
delivered bis carefully prepared, patriotic snd fiztin, 
adevess without referring: to his minuseript Or Note. 
Groat interest was taken in ‘the announcement oft! 


first. Democratic exhinet that lad heen scloetod sine 
57.0 Thomas FE. Bavird of Delaware. who lad hiv. 
an honordde encer in the Senate for sixteen years, we 
Appointed! ~ceretary of State and he filled the placer 
the satisfaction of the publie. At his death [ISOS], Cleve | 
land, havice retired permanemlys te private life, cai, j 
“T have never come inte contact with a man who, at sh | 
limes and under sll circumstances, was the equal of Mr. 
Bayard in high and noble qualities, o siiydeness of pir f 
: pose and in that honesty whieh, while it: never obtruded | 
itself, never wavered.’ Others who were associate! 
with him, would have heartily endorsed this. tribute: | 
considering his service as Senator and Seerctaty ani! 
later as Ambassador to England it may be said of ‘him | 
as of Baywl, the French knight, that he was “without { 
fear and without reproach.” : 
i The appointment of Daniel Manning of New Yori 
Secretary of the Treasury was due to Tilden's influence. 
Tilden might have had the Democratic nomination for 
é 
| 
t 


the presidency in 18S but. he declined to have his name - 
H . 1 Parker's Ree. 74. 4 *Ibid., 793. 
: : ' 210 


+ is 8. m0 e fOe 20 orm, ietheada sod 


3 CLEVELAND'S UAWINET 2 
-peidered ly the Convention on account of his il health; 
peven in ISS4 it wis cor sidered desivable that he should | 
ae a Jetter refusing, to be a enudidate in ovler to 
stir the nomination of Cleveland. Tiklen was the 
cartyy and ssint of his party and the election of Cleve- 
aut being regarded as the continuation of his dynasty, ‘ 
. was supposed to bave great influence vith tle new 
saministration. Nevertheless Cleveland did not: desire - 
ae sppoiat. Manning whe in turn dic not want the place. ’ 
Manning, was coerced into the Treasury," wrete Tilden 
an a private letter 5? aud the relations between the Pres- * 
tent and Seeretary were never cordial. “1 am living, in 
an atmosphere that jx full of mischief,” wrote Manning : 
ta Tilden before he had been a year in offiee? 
William C. Endicatt as Seeretary of War, the choice 
of the Massachusetts Independents, an “able, liberal anc 
high-minded man,” ¢ of diem’ y of manner, a friend and 
supporter of Tarvare Coll ge, an agreeable and ureiul - 
man in council, acct William F. Vilas of Wisconsin as- 
Postmaster-General, were excellent appeiutments and 
advantageous sectionally, one represciiting New Eng- 
land and .the other the Northwest. Doth came from 
States that had voted for Blaine. Cleveland disregarded 
z strong pretest from Connecticut, New Jersey and In- 
diane [all unree had voted ter Cleveland] against the ap- 
polutment of Judge Endiestt or any Ms=sachusetts man, 


See Tikden, Leiters, ele, Gigelow, ii. G75 of seq. 

7'Po Henry Watterson, March 26, 1SSo. 

‘flee, 2), 1884. Aly authority for this episode is John Higelow's 
‘Life uf Tilden, ii. G4-316. Manning broke down from overwork; “a 
tinal) Dlood-vessel burst at the base of the brain” during Marea isSo. 
Me left Washington never te returr to his Cabinet duties. Ibid., 3:7; 
Tilden, Letiers, ete., Bigelow, ii. 715 et seq. \ . 

* Tho Nation, March 5, 1585, p. 192. oe 
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The speech-making Was well 


320 CLEVELAND s ADMINISTRATION 


he made 4 SEtCinCNt Chat attraeted Utention from | 


friends snd pmenents. — T cannet find my sel,” 


he 

this demand for Che per ¢, 
Which seems to nie Hecessirily to involve a ehe: 
and woman tinder the eornt.”* § 
ul letter af wecept 


“in full Svinpathy with 


tper y 
Between his Hominar 
anew, he spoke 


fo WY Visiting ¢ 
ations living erent 


Stress upon the tariff issue of 


that the eround he would Cover 
formal reply was pretty 


canipirien, se in 
"The iss te ¢ 
vet pow he obscured,” he wrote in his letter of econtay 
[Septonber mL ON le ee H Contest between sehaudy 
batt Cat ween w ide-npart Witwinles, .. . ‘Tins Lills hil} 
“only a step” townrd sa rill for revenge only, 

reformers “are students of inaxinys nel test 
kets." But “the Republican 
fective foriT js Wholesome 
fer apie 


well - kinawn, 


The tay 
of the ing 
party holds that. a pr 
ud necessary.” Jy this ' 
in his various s wechos, 
‘Samiliar one that protection w 
rWases to the Amerie: 


the argument. j, il 
HN HeCessary to insure high 


im Working-men jn competition wit 
the paper labor of Europe 


The Republiesh Comal wos well managed, Th 
’ 


iereived careful con 
“04 Lew Wallace to writ 
Jace was a citizen of Wit 
savil War, and the author 
ofa remarkably snecessfi] revel. The publishers cleverly 
‘nh Harrison by thie author 
afe to say that hundreds 
ne that knew the genera’. 
calculated to insure political 
' March, 1884, Speeches compiled by Charles Nhedzex (1802), 23. . 


literiry presentation of hee 
sideration and Harrison 
the campaign hiography., Mi 
OWn State, a general ix thie. 


backed the new book © Lite of Be 
of Ben Tur” as in 1888 it was ¢ 
knew the author to every o 


h 


ee eee = a re ee 


— 


en eee 


a meee tee 
wo > 
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oH 
apport Blaine arrived from Europe during August; , 


cys letters ron literay men denete his powerful infiu- 
“Toyish oo were possible for me to be in New 


otyee’. 


Verk next week,’ wrote John Hay, ‘ 


‘and mix my fechle 
vje with that vast rear of weleome that awaits hin. I 
saney he will himself be appalled at the fury of affection 
and regard with whieh he will be welvoued heme. The 
_qutry has bad a year to think it over, ane it concludes 
sat it tikes him and is glad to get him back.” After the 
entiusiastic reception, Whittier wrote: ‘Tv as much dis- 
appainted by Mr. Blaine’s letter of declination bai when 
i -ve the great heart of Uhe nation wermed andl stirred to 


swncet wim, DT think he, at least, has lost nothing by his 


choice of a private station. This grand ovation i+ worth 
more than a dozen presidencics. It is only a ripple of 
the great wave ef populer sympathy and love.” ! Plaine 
taew himself into the campaign wich ardor aud proved 
an.cffeetive persuader of a mass of voters. To another 
elemeat Senator John Sherman appealed with equal force. 
Bat the greatest influence was wielded by Harrison hime ~ 
sf. Meany and various delegations from different States 
visited him at his home in Indianapolis and he spoke 
io them all in fitting terms. © During the  mpaign, he- 
inade ninety-four speeches without a slip. the outset 
he declared that the contest should be one of principle 
and not of personal defamation. This was magnanimous, 
since his own character was above reproach; unwittingly 
perhaps he struck a popular note as nearly everybody re- 
talled with disgust. the eumpaign of 1S&. Lie preached 
devotion to the Constitution and flag with a thorough- 


‘Aug. 4, 14. Gail Hamilton, G15, : 
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‘equal tothe handling of both. Te restored the Vitliishis 
reld standad bat, by his aetion for the repeal of the Ag 
of S90 and by his sale of bonds to maintain gold paynient. 
he alienated his party and lost its leadership. The Sogn 
and the West were gravitating toward * 
Which now mennt the free eainage of silver, while fi, 
belief and setion were dinmmetrieally opposed to this so,. 


tment, They theueht that his eines iu pho reread f 
the Silver Purchase of the Ae€ of 1890 anh ite Che ists nee 


of bonds toimaintain the wold standard was simply ¢ 


arty. 
Hsout the Wall Street programuse, At the close of his Vrest 
whuinistration he Chought that he was the most WAP 
ular of All public men inthe South, sane 
any Democrat would. that he had lost his held pon 
that seetion, whose influence was se petent “n his party, 
Mutively consistent: as regards a civil service based on 
mnerit and a reduction of the tril, he offended certain 
lenders of Che party by the scolding he wave the senate 
pending the tariff bill of ISO4s he alse gave offence to 


samne prominent senators ly oficial appointments other 


than they hal recommenced in their respective districts, 


Hi was sometimes said) that he devoted as much intel- 
lectual cnergy to the appolntinent of a minor official as 
he did to the consideration of grave pabhe policy. 

-* Cleveland and Congress did not understand one another. 
“The air at Washington,” wrote Woodrew Wilson, ‘filled 
With murmurs against the domincering. and usurping 


‘temper and practice of the Executive. Power had 


somehow gone the length of the avenue and seemed 
lodged jn one man.""! Yet Cleveland gaid to McKinley 
SL ee entrees 
* Allantic Monthly, Mareh, 1807. 


I he prieved, as | 


‘cheap money | 


| 


| 


eu. NBA CLEVELAND 0 


on wae LN the White Jiouse, “Your grest difficuley will 
pe to gel on with Congress. You will have to look out. 
for Chase men ‘it the other end of the avenue.” 
Cleveland was 2 pood party miu and reeretted: keenly 
jis loss of leadership. Tn st moment af depression, he . 
"wrote i a private letter, “IT doubt if I shall advise any 
one to lose the suppert af partyin the hope of fincing 
support among those whe beyond partisanship profess a : 
patriotic desire for wood government." ! While the art 
of facile negotiation might have prevented a certain 
widening of the party chasm, it is difficult to see how it 
might wholly have been averted, wiven the difference 
hotween his firmly held ideas and these of the nujerity 
‘of his party on silver, 
Carlisle in his report for ISM recommended a -cheme 
for the reforni of the currency which was unqualificdly 
indorsed by.the President, who was in full sympathy with 
his Seeretary of the Treasury. While the. Democrats 
had been repudiated by the people (the autumn clec- ‘ 
tions of TSO had resulted in the choice of a Republican 
-Heuxe by a barge majority), this recommendation went 
to the Democratic Congress that bela aver until March 
fourth; bata recommendation by Cleveland was suflicient 
to Line up the Demoerats neainst it. Te returned to the 
subieet in December 1895, but he spoke then toa Repub-  . 
liean Congress ; nevertheless ix recommendations ce- 
monstrate his sound ideas. The Government, he said, 
“was foreed to redeem without redemption and to pay 
without acquittance.” Tis remedy was “the retirement 
and cancellation of our United States notes communly 
Meee ee eee 


1 Dec. 26, 1804 tu Gilder, Centuen Marazine, Set 1905, 701. 
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hundred livres, as did also Maillard, his brother nis- 
sionary oi Cape Breton, “The fear is,” writes the 
cclonial minister to the governor of Louisbourg, “ that 
their zeal may carry them too far, Excite them to 
keep the Inciens in our interest, but do not let them 
compromise us. 7 Act always so as to make the 
English appear is averessors,””} 

All the aleadian clergy, in one degree or another, 
seem to have used their influence to prevent the 
inhabitants from taking the oath; and to persuade 
them that they were still French subjects. Some 
were noisy, turbulent, and defiant; others were tuo 
tranquil to please the oflicers of the Crown. A mis- 
sinnary at Annapolis is mentioned as old, and there- 
fore inefficient; while the card at Grand Prd, also an 
elderly man, was too much inclined to confine himself 
to his spiritual functions. It is everywhere apparent 
that those who chose these priests, and sent them as 
uissiunaries ‘into a British province, expected them 
to net as enemies of the British Crown. ‘The maxim 
is often repeated that duty to religion is inseparable 

D Le Misteean Conute de Raymond, 2b Juillet, W152. Wis curious 
to Mampare these teeret instructions, given by the minister to the 
colonial olficials, with a letter which the same minister, Rouillé, 
wrote ostensibly tu La Jonquicre, but which wis really meant fur 


the eve of the British minister at Versailles, Lord Albemarle, to 
whom it was shown in prouf of Freneh good faith, Tr was afters 


wards printed, along with other papers, iu a small volume called - 


Picciides Fuits, avee lenes Piters justificatives, Which was sent hy 
the French government to all the courts of Europe to show that 
the English alunc were answerable for the war, The letter, it is 


needless to vay, breathed the highest sentiments of international: 


honor. 
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1719-1751.] RESENTMENT OF CORNWALLIS. 111 


from duty to the King of France. The Bishop of 
Quebee desired the Abbé de V'Isle-Dieu to represent 
to the Court the need of more missionaries to keep 
the Acadians Catholic and French; but, he adds, 
there. is danger that they (the missionaries) will be 
reenizved to take an oath to do nothing contrary to 
the interests of the King of Great Britain! Tt is a 
wonder that such a pledye was not always demanded, 
It was exacted in a few ‘cases, notably in that of 
Girard, priest at Cobequid, who, on charges of insti- 
gating his flock to disaffection, had been sent prisoner 
to Halifax, but relessed on taking an oath in’ the 
above terms. Thereupon he wrote to Longuenil at 
Quehee that his parishioners wanted to submit to the 
English, and that he, having sworn to be true to the 
British King, could not prevent them. “Though I 
don't pretend to be a casnist,” writes Longueuil, “I 
could not help answering him that he is not obliged 
to keep such an oath, and that he ought to labor in 
all zeal to preserve and inerease the number of ‘the 
faithful.” Girard, to bis credit, preferred lo leave 
the colony, and retired ta Isle St. dean? 
Cornwallis. soon discovered to what extent the 
clergy stirred their flocks to revolt; and he wrote 
‘angrily to the Bishop of Quebee: “Was it you who 
sent Le Loutre as a missionary to’ the Miemaes? and 
is it for their good that he excites these wretches to , 


WN Ile-Dier, Mémoire sur Etat actucl des Missions, 1763 
(1754+). 
9 Longueuil au Adinistre, 27 leril, YIS2. 
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practise their crneltics against these who have shown 
them every kindness? The conduct of the priests of 
Acadia has been such that by command of His 
Majesty Ihave published an Order declaring that if 
any one of them presumes to exerciso his functions 
without my express permission he shall be dealt - 
with according to the laws of England.’”? 

The English, hoand by treaty to allow the Acadians. 
the exercise of their religion, at length conceived the 
idea of replacing the French priests hy others to be 


* named by the Pope at the request of the British gov: 


ernment. This, becoming known to the French, 
greatly alarmed them, and the intendant at Lonis- 
bourg wrote to the minister that the matter required 
serious attention.2 It threatened, in fact, to rob 
them of their chief agents of intrigue; but their 
alarm proved needless, as the plan was not carried 
into exeettion. 

The French officials would have been better pleased 
had the conduct of Cornwallis been such as to aid 
their efforts to alienate the Acadians; and one writer, 
while ‘confessing the “favorable treatment” of the 
English towards the inhabitants, denounces it as a 
snarc.? Jf so, it was a snare intended simply to 
reconcile ‘them to English:rule. Nor was it without 
effect. “We must give up altogether the idea of an- 


3 Cornwallis to the Bishop of Quetec, 1 December, 1749. 
8 Daudin, prétee, a Prévost, 23 Octobre, 1753. Prévost au Ministre, 
24 Noveswlvre, 1753, ; 
6 3lémoire @ présenter & la Cour, 1753, 
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insurrection in Acadia,” writes an officer of Cape 
Bieton. ““ The Acadians cannot be trusted; they aro 
controlled hy fear of the Indians, which leads them 
to breathe French sentiments, even when their inelina- 
tions are English. They will yield to their interests; 
and the Enlist will make it impossible that they should 
either hurt them or serve us, unless we take measures 
different from those we have hitherto pursued.” 
During allthis time, constant clforts were mide to 
stimulate Acadian emigration to French territory, | 


“and thus to strengthen the French frontier. In 


this work the chief agent was Le Leutre. “This 
priest,” says a French writer of the time, “ urged the 
people of Les Mines, Port Royal (Annepolis}, and 
other places, to. come and join the Freneh, and 
promised to all, in the name of the governor, to settle 
and support them for three years, and even indenmify 
them for any losses they might incur; threatening if 
they did not do as he advised, to alsadon them, 
deprive them of their priests, have their wives nd 
children carried off, and their property laid waste by 
the Indians.” 2) Some passed over the isthimns fo the 
shores of the gulf, and others made their way to the 
Strait of Canseau. Vessels were provided to convey 
thera, in the one case to Isle St. Jean, now Prince 
Kdward Ishind, and in the other to Isle ‘Royale, 
ealled by -the English, Cape Breton. Soe were 
eager to go; some went with reluctance; some would 
1 Roma an Mininter, VW Maca, VM). 


2 Sfémoires sur le Cunada, VAN-10. 
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were slung powder-horns, on which, in the leisure 
of the camp, they carved quaint devices with the 
points of their jack-knives. They came chilly from 


plain New England homesteads, — rustic abodes, ° 


unpainted and dingy, with long well-sweeps, capacious 
barns, rough ficlds of pumpkins and corn, and vast 
kitchen chimneys, above which in winter hung 
squashes to keep them from frost, and guns to keep 
them from rust. : 

/ As to the manners and morals of the army there is 
conilict of évidence. Tn some respects nothing could 
“be more exemplary. “Not a chicken has» heen 
stole,” says William Smith, of New York; while, 
on the other hand, Colonel Ephraiin Willigms writes 
to Colone} Tsrael Williams, then commanding on the 
Massachusetts frontier: “We are a wicked, profane 
army, especially the New York and Rhode Island 
troops. Nz 


t: 


ing to be heard among a great part of 


them but the language of Heil If Crown Point is 


taken, it will not be forcour sakes, but for those good 
people left behind”? Phere was edifying regularity 
in respect to form. Sermons twice a week, daily 
prayers, and frequent , salm-singing —ternated with 
the much-needed alitary drilL? Vraye among 
us night and arning,”” writes Private Jonathan 
Caswell, of MM wsachusetts, to his futher, “ler we 
lie, knowing not when we shall march for Croy 1 
Point; but I hope not long to tarry. Desiring you 
t Papers of Colonel Israel Williams. 
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prayers to God for meas Tam ageing to war, Tam 
Your Ever Dutiful Son.” ! 

To Pomeroy and some of his brothers in arms it 
seemed that they were engaged ina kind of crusade 
against the myrmidons of Rume. “As you have at 
heart the Protestant cause,” he wrote to. his friend 
Israel Williams, “so Task an interest in your prayers 
that the Lord of Hosts would go forth with’ us and 
give us victory over our unreasonable, encroaching, 
Larharous, murdering enemics.” 

Both Williams the surgeon and Williams the 
colonel ghafed at the incessant: delays. “The expe- 


dition gous on very much as a snail runs,” writes the: 


former to his wife; “it seems we may possihly see 
Crown Point this time twelve snonths.”” The colonel 
was vexcd becanse everything was out of joint in tho 
department of transportation: wagoners mutinous for 
want of pay; ordnance stores, eanp-kettles, and 
provisions left behind. “As to rum," he complains, 
‘at wan't hold out nine weeks. Things appear 
most inclincholy tome.” Even as he was Writing, a 
report came of the defeat of Braddock; and, shocked 
at the bluw, his pen traced the words: “The Lord 
have mercy on poor New Eneland!" \ 

Johnson had sent four Mohawk scouts to Canada. 
They returned on the twenty-fist of August with 
the report that the French were all astir with my. 
ration, awl that eight thousand men w- coming to 
defend Crown Point. On this'aecot oil of war was 

1 Junuthun Caswell to John Cuswell, 6 July, 1755, 
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called; and it was resolved. to send to the several 
colonies for reinforcements.! Meanwhile the main 
body lel moved up the river to the spot called the 
Great Carrying Vlace, where Lyman lad begun a 
fortified storehouse, whieh his men ealled Fort 
Lyman, but which was aftery.rls named Fort 
Edward. Two Indian trails led from this point to 
the waters of Lake Champlain, one by way of Lake 
George, and the other by way of Wood Creek. 
. There was doubt which course the army should take. 
A road: was begun to Wood Creck; then it was 
countermanded, and a party was sent to explore the 
path to Lake George. “With submission to the 
general oflicers,” Surgeon Williams again writes, “I 
think it a very grand mistake that the lnsiness of 
VOTE Nas 
resolved it last to march for Lake George; gangs of 


reconnoitring was not done months ayone.’ 


axcmen were sent to hew out the way; and on the 
twenty-sixth two thousand men were ordered to the 
lake, while Colonel Blanehard, of New Ufainpshire, 
remained with five haudred to finish and defend Fort 
Ivan. 

The train of Duteh wagons, guarded hy the homely 
soldicry, jolted slowly over the stumps and roots of 
the newly made read, and the regiments followed at 
their leisure. The lardships of the way were not 
Without their consolations. The jovial Irishuan who 
held the chief command nade himself very agreeable 

1 Minutes of Council of War, 22 haga, 55. Ephraim Williaus 
ta Benjamin Dwight, 22 August, V5, 
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and diva he eee thin domestic Dlanket, they were 
half frozen in (ie echabl satin nights. 
» Jolson called a council of wary and as le was 
suffering from intlumed eyes, and was still kept in 
his tent hy his wound, he asked Laman to preside, 
het unwilling, perhaps, to shift the responsibility 
npon him. After several sessions sid much debate, 
the assembled officers decided that it was ines pedient 
to proceed! Yet the army lay mere thin a mouth 
loner at the lake, while the disgust of the men 
increased daily under (he rains, frosts, and snows of 
adreary November, /On the twenty-second, Chandler, 
chapltin of one of the Massachusetts’ regiments, 
wrote in the interleaved alunaae that served him as 
a diavy: “The men just ready fo muting. Some 
Glubbed their firelocks and marched, but returned 


lack. Very rainy night. Miry Water standing in: 


the tents. Very distressing time wong the sick.) 


The men grew more and more unruly, and went off 
in squads withont asking leave. A dificult question 
arose: Who should stay for the winter to garrison 


ethe new forts, and who should command them? Tt 


was setced at hist thata certain number of soldiers 
from each province should lie assiened to this un- 
grateful serviec, and that Massachuscits should have 
the first oflicer, Connecticut the second, and New 


. York the third. Then the camp broke up. “’Thurs- 


day the 27th,” wrove the ely tain in his almanac, 
“we set out about ten of the clock, marched ina 
4 Reports of Council of \Var, 11-21 October, 1765 
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lnnly, about Uhree thousand, the wagons and hageage , 
in the centre, our eolonel anuch insulted hy the 
way.” The soldiers dispersed to their villages and 
farms, where in Dlustering winter nights, by the 
hazing logs of New England hearthstones, they told 
their friends and neighbors the stury of (he campaign. 
/Vhe profit of it fell-to Jolson, Tf he idl tot 
eather the fruits of victory, at least he reaped its 
laurels. Tle was a edurtier in his rough way. Ie 
had changed the name of Lac St. Saerement ta Lake 
George, in compliment to the King. He how 
changed.that of Fort Lyman to Port Edward, in come 
pliment tocone of the King's grandsons ; and, in com- 
pliinent to another,’ called his new fort at the lake, 
William Henry. Of General Lyman he made no 
mention in his report of the Imttle, and his yartisans 
wrote Jetters traducing that brave officer; theugh 
Jolson is said to have confessed in private that he 
owed him the vielory. He himself found ne lick of 
culogists; and, to quote the words of an able but 
somewhat caustic and prejudiced opponent, “to the 
panegyrical pen of his secretary, Mr. Wraxall, and 
the sic volo sie jubco of Lientenant-Governor Delancey, 
is to he asérihed that mighty renown which echocd 
throngh the colonies, reverberated to Europe, and 
elevated a raw, inexperienced youth into a kind of 
second Marlborongh."? Parliament gave him fivo 


1 Rewiew of Military Operations in North America, in a Letter to a 
Notleman (ascribed to William Livingstun). 
Oa the Battle of Lake George a uss of papers will be found to 
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lege aid matter. While 'l wae in New York, and intending 
80 came te Inet on some business of my own, the Key, 
Dr. Johnoon, at that time Mresident of the Colleve of New 
York, proposed it to me to make a collection in this King- 
Com for the benetit of that Seminary, which | consented to 
Co, Tie Doctor called a mecting of the Governors of the 
Coitese and laid the matter before them, and they appointed 
a Committee ta confer with me on the subject. [t was 
agreed between that Committee and myself that I should 
undertake the collection ; and various measures were con- 
certed between us for carrying it into effect.” 

The Governors of the College executed, on the 14th of 
August, 1762, under thei, corporate seal, a power of attorney, 
by which they appointed ** James Jay, M.D., a gentleman of 
this city, of A liberal education, and of eminence in his pro- 
fession, the Ton. George Clark, Esq, Secretary, and Rob- 
ert Chartes, Ie~., Avent, of this Provinec, and Barlow Tree 
cothick, and Moses Franks, merchants of London, and cach 
of them, our substitutes, for us and in our behalf, to solicit 
and receive the donations and contributions of all suchas shall 
be generously disposed to favor the advancement of learn. 
ing and virtue in this extensive and uncultivated part of the 
word.” * A Cominiitee of the Governors, consisting of John 
Taber Kentpe, Henry Barclay, Rev. Dr. Samuel Aucimuty, 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, and James Duane, drew up a few 
very brief instructions for his guidance. As to the ventlemen 
in England, named in the power with him, Sir James wrote 
to the Governors, saying, Stranger as I was to them, £ did 
not think it prudent to trust them with the principal mesa: ures 
I was pursuing," 2 

Afer sir James had been about two years in Eacland, Me, 
Trecothich, whose Suspicions were aroused by Sir James's 
refusal to act with him and the other gentlemen named, 
privately wrote ‘le Goyernors to draw on him, not being 
satisfied, cither with his conduct, or his responsibility. They 
did so, and Jikewise ordered Mr. Trecothick to effect a final 

"Sir Jaines Jay's letter to the Governors of King's Coliege, p. 4. 
‘Ibid. p. 4. 
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settlement with him, Sir James did not lienor tise batts: owe 
drawn, and refused to settle. A Chancery suit ayiinst him 


“was the result. Sir James then began procecdings against Tre- 


cothick, and the whole matter was in controversy ane bitipae 
tion, until finally settled in 1773, Ly the mediation of friends, 
as stated hy the author, wiia wis one ol the Committee. 

The following are extracts trom the proceedings of the 
Governors, showing the settlement effected, being such por- 
tions of their proceedings as Sir James chose to print from 
the copy of the full proceedings in this matter sent him by 
order of the Governors in July, 1773. 

MINUTES OF THE.PROCERDINGS OF THE GOVER- 
NOKS. 


Ata Meeting of the Governors of King's College, in the City 

of New Vork, on ‘Thursday, the tiist Day ot July, 1773. 
Present—His Gace, the Arehbishop of Canterbury (by his roxy), 
Dr. Cooper, ‘Tie Spe ther of the General Assembly.’ “The Mayor 
ofthe Cay of New York? “The Rector ot ‘Yrinity Caumeh in the Cay 
of New York? ‘Vhe Senior Minister of the reformed Protestant 
Dutch Chureh in sant City. ‘The Minister of the antieont Datherin 


Church in the said City.” The President of King's College in the 
said City." 

Col, De Lancey,” The Rev. Dr. Ozilvie," 

Mr, V.ivingsten,® The Rev. Me. Ings," 

Mr, Lispenar.t,” Mr. White," 

Capt. De lancey,"” Mr. Jacob Walton." 


The Rev. Mr. Inglis, Chairman of the Conmitice appointed on 
the iS" day of February lat, to confer with Sir Jumes Jay on the 


' Jolin Cruger, z t Whitehead flicks 
9 Rev, De, Aw leraty. * Kev. Johannes Kitzenia, 
Rey Hernan M, Ufeuseall, # Le, Myles Cunper. 


MOliver Dee Lamey, Se, of che Council, subeepue itly Vaasa lice General, 

# Jolus Lav iieestons, , 

2 feond Lipenarl, Treasecr of the Coilese, 

James De Lame), nephew of Miser ghove named, head of that family and 
party, videst saat La, Gee, De Lancey, 

W Kev, Juln Ogilvie, of Trinity Church, 

thy, Charles bagiis, of Tomty Church, after the war Hislop of Nova Scotia, 

3 Henry Whice of the Cowmil, 


1% Of New York, bruthee of William Walton, and brother in-law of Speaker 


Crager, 


a aici iia 
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~ 
— NOTE XXVI. 
‘ JOUN JAY'S MARRIAGE, 


Vel. W1, f. 22}, Nols t. i 


Tie facts mentioned by the author in his note are not of 
the least importance in themselves, but some of the circum- 
stances relating to them are a little curious gene alovically. 

The reference is to two of the daughters of Veter de Lan- 
cey, vf Rosehill, Westies, Westchester County, the head 
of ure second branch of the de Lancey family, and through 
their mother grand dauxhters of Governor Colden. 

An intimacy had long existed between the de Lanceys and 
the Jays, beginning with their first French ancestors, Etienne 
de Lancey and Augustus Jay, both of Whose names appear 
together en the first: parce of its records as officers of the 
French Church in New York, and a consanguinity existed 
subsequently between their descendants, Lhe facts stated were 
we'll keown at the time in the families, and in New York so- 


but Mr. Jay mistook the cause of the decisions of the 


young ladies, which was that they preferred other suitors 
whens they married. 

Tisough Mr. Jay did marry Mis» Sarah Livingston in Apri, 
1774, the friendly relatioas of the families continued unbroken, 
Four years afterward, vhen one of the brothers of these two 
ladies, Colonel James de Lancey, the famous commander of the 
Westchester Light Horse, happened to be taken prisener ancl 
confined at Hartford, Mr. Jay, then at Poughheepsic, wrote 
him in these words: ‘* Notwithstandiog the opposition of our 
eentiments and conduct relative to the present contest, the 
fricadship which existed between us is nut forsotten ; nor will 
the good offices fo merly done by yourself and family ccase 
to excite my gratitude, Llow far your situation may be com- 
furtable and casy 1 knew not; it is my wish, and shall be my 
endeavour, that it may be as much so as may be consistent 
with the interest of tho great cause to which 1] have devoted 
everything I hold dear in this world. 1 have taken the lib- 


- 
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erty of re wag Mr. Samuct Broome immediately to ad- 
vance you one hundred dollars on my account, 

+ Your vot having heard from me sooner was unavoidable, 
A line by whe first opportunity will oblige me. He explicit, 
and avail yourself without hesitation of the friend."ip which 
d, as well as professed, for you, by 

“ Your obedient arid humble servant, 
“Joun Jay." 


was cntertaine 


* Poverecesty, 24 Jan, 1773." 


‘ 


Colonel de Lancey, however, had no occasion to accept 


t friendly and considerate oficr of Mr. Jay, being 


this mos 
with his own family. When Mr. 


permitted to communicate 
Jay and Miss Livingston were about to be marricd, Me. Jay 
wrote to his brother-in-law, the Kev. Dr. Henry Munro, ree- 
tor of St. Peter's, Albany, who had marricd his sister, Live 
Jay, to perform the ceremony, 
ed to the writer vf this note, whe is ma- 
ternally.a great-grandson of Dr. and Mrs. Munro, and at 
of the eldest Lranch of the de Lancey family, 


Misses de Lancey, and 


and his letter, amony other 


papers, has de scone 


present the head 


and is new in his possession. Vhe 


Colonel James de Lancey, and Mr. Jay were blood relatives, 
le, yreat-grandehldren 


the former being, on’ their father’s sil 
Manor of Cortlandt, and 


uf his brother, Jacobus 
They were, therefore, 


of Stephanus van Cortland, of the 
ce latter, a grandson, maternally, ¢ 
An Cortlandt, of Lower Yonkers. 


second cousins once reieve 1. 


— ned 


NOTE XXVIII. 


SIR JAMES JAY, AND THE COVERNOKS Or KING'S COLLEGE. 


Vol. 1h, @. 224 


* mentioned below, Sit 


_ IN the introduction tu his ‘ Letter,’ 
aging in the col- 


James gives the following account of his ¢1 


* Jay's Life of Jay, Vol. L, p. 84. 
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ah fem dos on Piva ay end i, andoon the other rovdstewds they 
op cond ot herbnd ite eninines into James River, Tord Cornwallis 
2 chose, however. to abeober the Comuuider-in-Chicfs order ance 


mar’ ad wthort wanna for his approbation Co remove the naval 
stun to York civer, alleging as a reason that it was there alone he 
coukd ioe to ive elcetul protection to line-of-battle ships. St will 
already have been seen what protection } tid, ors ould, give, to 
any ships [hy] the position the French fleet , and thatthey were 
foun tine when the Briteh aamament acived ott Ga apeake Day, after 
Lond Cornwaths’s surrender.--C." 


As to the statement of Stedman that he lad been super- 
seded by Sir Guy Carleton, Clinton says: 


“Sin TT. Clinton takes leaves to repeat what the King was pleased 
to sgv to hin at the tinst audience he was ca//ed to atter his return 
from Acnerica, © 1 always wished ta see you, Sir Henry, in the com: 
mand of ty ammies in America, but the Duke of Newcastle was so 
excecdingly pressing for your return that | was obliged at last to ac- 
quiesce.” Sir EE. Clinton hadasked 3 times every year to have leave 
to resign the command, but his Majesty would never before consent." 


If this is true, it is clear that George THT. himself was per- 
sonally responsible for all the evils his cause suffered trom 
Sir Henry Clinton's long command of the British army in 
America. 


ROTE AAT. 


CONTEMPORARY NEW YORK OPINION OF CLINTON'S RESPON- 
SIMILITY FOR THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, AND OF 

IS REFUSAL TO PERMIT ARNOLD TO ATTACK WASIT- 
INGTON — THACHER'S STATEMENT — COLONEL HENRY 
LEE'S OPINION OF CLINTON AND THE OTHER BRITISIL 
COMMANDERS. : 

: Vol. IL, p. 203. 


A LETTER from a gentleman in New York to a relation in 
> 

Londun, dated November 1, 1781, expresses strongly the con- 

temporary opinion there of Clinton's ‘conduct in 17813 


' Vol, IL, p. 400. 
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“With much concem fam to acquaint you of the tiking of Lard 
Covnwattis, with his brave anny, by the Vrenely and rebels on the 
rgth of last month, Never | beheve was an army so lost, not 

rough any fault of the noble Earl, but entirely owing to our com: 
wainder-dineehief, for watch fam convinced he mest render an account 
when he anives in nehind. Every person of sense tn thiscity 1s 
hisily dissatisfied with Sir FL C., believing he might have prevented 
this fatul surrender, 

‘CL will mention two instances in which T presume to think he might 
have saved that noble officer and his army :—Washington with an 
anny of French and Rebels in the summer lay within a few mites of 
Kinusbuidse. We had at least treelve thousand men iv the eny and 
at Kingslnidee, which was near eve half morethan Washingion's army, 
Hut our commanderin chief would not venture to attack them,— 

ashington finding this, moved, on hts way to Virginia, throngh the 
} oseys, and day at Elizabethtown about three days. Many petoons 
in town expected our army would have gone into Jersey to have 


stopped him fram voing aganist’ Lord Corwatls, which at tie tine 


was known to be Washi 
was not done. Washi 
prevented, 

“Lam informed acertain General, now in this city, offered to yo 


ton’s intention ; but to onr preat sorrow it 
ton’s career would have been effectually 


Tato Jersey, to step Mer Washington, Lat it was not attended to. 


‘The sbeond instance in waieh f thank Lord -Cormwaths and his 
Arey misht have been saved 4s, his lardship was obliged Co surrender 
for want ef ammunition, which T cannot help thinking was well 
known here: notwithstanding which, Pam informed that a ship ty 
how in the harboar leaded with all kinds of inilitary stores for oid 
Comwallis; and that this ship has been ty aig here loaded ever since 
May last. Whese fanttin is she never sailed ine aust dicover. 
2...» Every loyatisc in this city fects very sensibly this heavy loss. 
How Government will act in consequence Of if, is impossible for any 
person on this side the Atlantic to form an idea. We in this e:ty 
wait with puch amasiety their determination. —f hope they won't give 
upthis country. Indeed b think they cannot, there being too much 
depending. . 


The following intelligence from New York was received in 
J.ondon some weeks before the news of the capture of Corn- 
Svcs) | 


“Private letters fram New Vork give a very disagreeable account 
of the situation of atfaivs there. Ever since it was known that Wash-. 
ington wats to atlenmpt ab ailick at New York, serious plans and pros 
posts for counteracting his schemes were laid before the Cone 
manderin-Chiel. ‘Phere was also many well attested accounts of 


"Political Magazine, Vol. IIL, p. §0 
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HPT ET a WT Pk Oppenition. prise cl thocoush the streets Whirl, 
fosct inemtittis previousty had witnessed thet most beret Cores 
and mevedontot the town alone the River Road towards Chance. 
lorsville, Held up by the demetition of bridges, the Regiment 
parsed in ae open ficld withia the range of Coulederate artillery 
on Maave’s Heights. Phe events which then occurred were de. 
scribed in Llolimes’s letters to his parents.“ The first was written in 
pencil ona battered slip of paper. 


May 3. [18641 


. Dear \ fother 


Ned Paine anived here last night & is at present occupied in his 
maiden batthe-if not killed! Pour moi [nm already hit in the heel- 
bullet from spherical case— 

Plewant‘to scea dd pun brought up to an earthwork deliberately 
broaht to bear on you—to notice that your Co. is exactly in PANge—ast 
discharge pull—second pulf (as the shell burst) and my knapsack sup- 
porter is knucked to pieces... . 2nd discharge man in front of ine 
hit—4d whang the iron enters through garter & shoe into my heel— 

They have been firing hard ever since & as the stretcher is waiting 
for me ] stop. ; 

Your loving 


OW Holmes, Jr. 


_ Tater I've been chloroformed & had bone extracted—probably shant 
lose foat 


May 4. 6: 
Dear Father 
Ive written avo or three epistles wh. I suspect will not reach yt 
& so write again. I'm hit in the heel—ball (irom sperical [sic] case 
buried in Os Calcis—chloroformed, & ball extractcd—foot didn’t have 
to come off ay was feared— 
I shall stare tor Phila; as soon as I can get my leave. 
Love to all 
: : O W Holmes, J! 


.Murphy flesh wound in arm * 


No one else hurt 


164 


pie cast velerences ta the prestha ity that (lai. tool 
ate necessitate the amputation of his foot concealed a cesie 
eth le he expressed at the time and which be veealleed in hater vears, 
bat which he did not mention in the quoted letters. Writing to 
jfolacs on Mary ig, ten days afier the conadiag | iris friend White 
‘ ypuotod Dr. Hayward, who had first attended to the wound, as 


sie 
reper thae “Holmes seemed to be rather sorry chat lie wasn't 
' te his foot.” 4 Seventy-one years later Holmes vividly recalled 

fis phavers alter the wounding that he might lose his foot in order 
thu duty might not a third time compel him to return to the 
tent! Phe letters to his parents spoke cheerfully, but the mood 
behind them was of despair that the end of strain and suffering 
inizht net even yet be in sight. 

After the customary stopover in anette Holmes returned 
ta Charles Strect for the longest period of convalescence which he 
expericnced during the war, On May 25 his father described to 
Dy, Hunt of Philadelphia, who had onge more cared for the 
weunded Captain en route to Boston, how things were going with 


his paticut.4 


Wendell has been doing very well, but of course without any ‘no- 
tlle change. There hay been very lite pain, no mark of inflianmiae 
tien, nothing but what belongs to the healing process... THe is in 
execilent spirits, not at all nervous, as when he was hist wounded, is 
very reasonably tractable, aveids stimulants, smokes met cnormously, 
feeds pretty well, and has kept tolerably quiet until today, when Dr, 
eveluw let him vide out, and is, on the whole, a quite endurable 
ae Ni. 

. Bigelow has done nothing but keep the wound open as you 


i i‘ inakes him use a litde plug of carrot tor that purpose, which 


J handy enough, and scems to agree very well with the wauad, 2 6. 
| oe red W's heel a little the other d, ay and asked him into what vege: - 
- tale Phad turned his carrot. No answer, 


AY lia, intoa Pa’s nip! Was MY Pesponse, . 


Noother wit could make that particular sally, but the Captain was 
on Hequently the subject of amore obvious, tf less claborate, effort 
4 his visitors and friends that it taught him a lesson. in psychology 


a 
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pirationy at das tapes year teria, 186 0 RAN CULES CAS SUPA [icin 
over, there are indications ef the conse Whick Tis dowbts andl his 
resolutions foliowed dhiaving bis tour of duty on Gener Warieht'y 
seul, On April az he bad written to Gharles Fliot Norton from the 
headqwaarters at he Sith Corps expressing araritnde and appreeia 
tien for Norton's kindness in sending hin a copy of the Narrh 
Amevican Review containing ano essay-veview of Norton's on 
St. Louis and Join ille.™ In the letter Holmes satd that the story 
of Joinville had came “most opportunely now when we need al! 
examples of chivalry to help us bind our rebellious desires vw 
steadfastness in the Christian Crusade of the 1gth century. Uf ue 
didn't believe that this war was stich a crusade,” he went on ta 
say,“ . . it would be hard indeed to keep the hand to the sword: 
and one who is rather compelled unwillinely to the work Ls 
abstract conviction than borne along on the food of some passion: 
ate enthusiasmemust feel his ardor rekindled by stories like this.” 
Holmes went onto speak of his prospective service. “Ta all prob- 
ability fem what T hear of the fling up of the Regiment I shall 
soon be mustered in for a new term of service as Lieutenant Colo- 
nel of the goth and so with double reason Tam thankful to read 
of the ereat dead who have ‘stood in the evil day.” No—it will not 
do 10 leave Palestine yet.” 

In the surviving record the next indication of Tfolmes’s plans 
for his future service is found iia letter to his parents written on 
Mav 6 alter the Wilderness and Spotsylvania, and after the death 
of “Little” Abbott and General Sedawick. “{P}hese nearly two 
weeks.” he wrote, “have contained all of fatigue & horror that war 
can furnish... . [NJearly every Regimental officer | Knew or etre 
for is dead or wounded.” The strain of these events had altered thy 
plans that he had outlined to Norton, “I have made up my mind.” 
he said, “to stay on the staff if possible ull the end of ihe can: 
paign & then if Tam alive, T shall resign.” In explanation of tints 
decision he went on to say: “T have telt for some time that I clidiv't 
any longer believe in this being a duty & so T mean to leave at the 
end of the campaign, as I said if I'm not killed before.” * 

There were technical considerations which doubtless facilitated 


ee a ee 0 ee re we eee a on tee ns 


“alt it wags “right.” 


be Leon cess Dette fo Ce cleans Sethe hae. Tha hea: 
‘ ot Reinvent to which be sal held his commission bad beew ene 
rot tovthyce years, and all officers and men Whose thice years of 


moshe hal expired were entitled to be discharged. Lhe delays 


Tags had prevented: Holmes frony fine the most of Licutenane, 


Coloucl delays foy which he had not been responsible, had kepe 
fea fram holding the post to which he was entitled. Now he held 
apenition elsewhere and his services with General Wright were ap- 
wre iated, A return to the Twenticth would have broushe him 
had tog Regiment largcly reconstituted and haunted for him by 
te ahosts of dead friends. Without regard to Holmes’s mental and 
Jinstalexhaustion, there were, therclore, stvone reasons which 
ace the decision to stay on Genera] Wright's staff, 

Holines’s announcement of his dec ision did not, hewey er, make 
its mecise nature clear. When he spoke of leavin the service at 
Hwiend of “the campaign” it was possible to read his words as an 
tiation that he would leave before many months, or even he. 
are many weeks had passed. Evidently his parents so read his an- 


neurncement, foron May 80 he wrote to thein once more, this time 


morespouse to their surprised and: apparently disapproving com. 
menten such a premature departure from the service. “"f mn suite,” 
stete Holmes, “ET cannot have conveced the idea, rightfully, that 
Lintended resigning before the campaign was over (i.e. next win- 
il just near the end of my term Ol service) —then T probably shall 


breasans saiisfactary tomvsclf. Tanase say | dislike: such a imis- 


“teetstanding, su discrcditable tomy lecline of soldterly honor, 


“en TL don’ belicve there was a necessity for i Ta lew of de 
mbiguity i. Holines'’s earlier letter his invitation with his parents 
“<r their Mterpretation of his MMACHCCMENE was scarcely justified, 
Pesitimate oy hot, bits protest Clearly reflected a Strueele in his 
“Uy Sptic between duty and Inclination, His insistence that no 
“HEP reasons than those which satisficd hin were necded 10 Sip 
at his decision was. perhaps, 
“OM parental wuthoritvy Te also reflected some personal doube 
“father his decision could be so exphiined as to satisfy the world 


" Despite the indication to his parents chat he 


ey J tgks 


Wn assertion of his independence 
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Harvard Law School . 
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Houghton Library, Harvard University 
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Notes 


2. Ilarvard College 


ee, Unpublished dotter of Jan. 27, 1860, quoted in Allan Nevins, Ordeal 
of the Union (NN. 1g47) 01 78. Bowen's review of The Origin of Species ap, 
peared inthe April issue: Nowth dmervican Review, XC, 474 (iGo), 

2. Daancis Gowen, Meine iples of Ma tauphysical and Ethical Science Applied 
to the Exadences of Religion (Westen, 85), vii. 

4. Hem ME. Rogers, Memorics of Ninety Years (Vrivately Pa inted, 1932), 
55754 quoting Lam an umaamed member of the cass of Ga. 

4. Fhe Education of Meniy Adams (Boston, iqis), 53. Thee is nobeuer- 
description of Thavand in the late tiftves than in Plerbert Samucls, The Young 
Henry Adans (( smbridee, 1948), chap. 4 

5. Charles Francs Adams, 1835-1905; An Autobiography (Boston, 
196) . 45, : 

i. The Petters of Jolin biske (Visk, ed, N.Y., 1g), 58. 

7. These votes ave secarded in minutes of the Faculty meetings between 
the fall of 1457 and June 16x (IUA). 

8. Jd. 

g. President's comespondence, 1857-1861 (IIUA). 

¥ 10, Was Py and Letters of Stephen Minot Weld, 1861-1865 (Privately 
Printed, wae), vy. : 

Ht. Samuel Eb. Morison, The Development of Harund University, 1869- 

7929 (Camlatdee. wqyo), Iviii. 


12. Other qoomers at Danforth's during Holimes’s college vears were 
Josiah Viadee, Jolin Homans, Henry Ropes, Francis Lee Higginson, Charles” 
Jackson, Robert Shaw Perkins, and Francis Lowe NW Gardner, 

19. By action of the Faculty these bloody conflicts were terminated during 
Volmes’s senior year. The exercises in which a football was buried, an ebitu 
ary scrinnon delivered, and a funeral lire sung weie described by Jolin Fiske, 
Letters, 48-50. : b 

14. The Early Years of The Saturday Club (Emerson, ed., 1918), 164. 

15. Hubert Weir Smyth in Morison, Development of Harvard, 38. 

¥ 46. HL, 1, 729. 

17. See, en. UY, 1, 228. 

18. Tlarvard Magazine, VV, 408. 

19. In fairness to Professor Cooke it is worth remembering that Holes 
in 1867 graicfully recalled his excepuscial talent ay lectuver ino taushating 
Mmathamaticy into Fuglish. See Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Chai 
acter of William James (Boston, 1935), 1, 505, 507. The words which Pery 
there reads “on terms” should be “ure lennus,” 

20. ‘The recoids of both organizations are preserved in the Marvard 
Archives. 

21, The records of the Hasty Pudding show that Holmes held the offices 
of Secretary and Poet in his senior year (HUA). 

22. A corrected copy of Holmes's remarks on the occasion is preserved 
among his papers. ‘ 
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2. Harvard College 


25 Marval Maga-ine, VIL, 26. The contiiliution is identified as Holmes's 
in an indes of the magazine made by Tolmes's Caysmate Fo W. Tackett 
(HUN). 

yy -e4g. Deter te Arthur Garfield Hays, April 20, 1928 (copy, TELS), 
P en, (UL 994 

26, ‘The obituary appears in the records of the Porcellian Club and was 
made available tome by the kindness of Mr. Kenjamin Joy, Gardner, who 
roomed at Mr, Danforth’s house on Linden St. had died while on a shooting 
tip al Gotmit, on Cape Cod. Prom the unpublished dia of Traneis William 
Yardett shown toame by his daughter, Miss Edith Bartheut of Viseshield, it ap- 
pers that Holmes was among Gaidner’s companions on the trip. 

27. Samuel FE. Morison, Three Centurics of Harvard (Cambridge, 1936), 
908. ‘ 
28. Fdwin WH. Wallin Morison, supra, note 11, 278. 
X 29. Letter to, Jolin TV. More, Jr, Nov. 8, 19260 (copy, TILA). See Dr, 
Holmes'’s Ralph Waldo Linerson, Weiks, NO, 1,8. 
Yo go. Letter to Learned Hind, Mav 8, 1924 (copy, TILS). 

at. The account of these conversations given by Flizabeth Shepley Ser- 
ceant i her essay “Justice Touched with Fire,” seprinted in her Fire under 
the Andes. (N.Y. 1927) in Mr. Justice Hotmes (Frankfurter, ed., N.Y. 1938), 
iRy. 192-194, is Tuised upon Holmes's own statement of the incident in a leuer 
to Miss Sergeant of Dec. 7.1926 (copy, IILS). Sce also Dr. Holmes’s, Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, Warks, XT, 56. 4 
92. University Quarterly, I, 217. ‘ . 


aq. fd., 216, 

a4. 2d. 898. 

ar, Jel., 210. 

60. Til, 21,0. 

87. fd... 207, 

ah. el, 247. 

ag. dl. 

49. Id., 214-215 

4). Harvard Macazine, VII, 41 (Oct. 1860). A penciled note at the head 
of Holmes's copy of the essay states that it was written during the summer 
Vacation in aba, 

42. Wolfeang Stechow, “Justice Holmest Notes on Albert) Diirer.” The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Avt Criticiom, VAM, rig, 120 (Dec. igqq). 

4%. Harvard Magatne, VV. 44-44. 


44. Id. 143. Wollrook is idemtificd'as the author in the Hackett index, 


‘ Supra, noice 24. 

45. Holimes's associates as senior editors. who were elected by their clase 
mates, wore Wendell Phillips Garrison and Albert Stetson, ' 
YX 46. Latter of Jan. 17, 860 (MUA). 

47> Giirison is identified as the author in the Tackett index, supra, 
Note 23, . 

48. University Quarterly, 3,21 (Jan, 1RGo), 

49: Harvard Magazine, VII, 345 (June 1861). 
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Notes 


no did. 
nt. Inthe issue for Now, ae (VIE sin) a notice of new editions of 


Macauhiy'’s Mdistory of Lagland, The Works of Charles Lamb, and Vaak Wal’ 


ton’s Jers is Wlentited as Tlohwes's in the Hackeu index, supra, NOLE 29, 
42. Harvard Magazine, VIL, 245, 
54. Miele, iii-iv, 
G4.) Fes 485 
55 dil. 17: 
nb. Bowen, The Principles of Volitical Economy (2nd ed., Toston, 1859), 
22-24 
57 See eR. at ezes Phe intention of Providence seems to be, that the 
time and labor econamized through the use of machinery and improved medles 


of production, in the production of necessarics, should be devoted to the ¢ 


creation of luxuries lor very general use... . 
AR The American phenomenon of high wages was explaincd:as follows 
“TL attihiate the result. therefore, tea mopal rather dian to phivsical causes,—to 
American institutions, more than to the fact that Mmerica is still a new coun- 
try, and iy rich in fertile and yet unoccupied Jand.":Jd., 203. 
ng. fd... 141. 
Y Go. VL, 1, G58. 


Gi. Bowen, review of The Origin of Species, North American Review, XC, * 


474 (April i860), 
> 62. HL, Hi, Sy4. 

63. See undated pampilet, Richard P.-Hallowell (1845-1904): “A Soldier 
in the dymy of the Low.” 

64, The Liberator, NNX1, 15, col. y (Jan. 25, 1861), 

65. The fullest accounts of the bodyguards and of the events of Jan, S01 
are in George W. Sinallev, Angelo Amesican Memories (London, 1911), chaps. 
g-1, and ‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays (Moston, 
18g1), sy-2yn. , 

66. Osiemal at Ls. 

67. Neston Hevald, Jan 24, 661, 2, col. g. 

68. The labevator, XXXII, 28, col. 6 (Feb. 15, 1861). 

Gy. See Sinalley, Memories, R7- BR. 

90. The laibevator, XNX1, 19, col 4 (Feb. 1 1861). 

7). The precise date of Hohnes's entisumenc is not known. Facts concern 


‘ing the qth Battalion are to be found in Record of the Scrvice of the Farts: 


Fourth Massachuwtts Volunteer Militia in North Carolina (Privately Printed, 
1BS7), chap. i, and Roe, The Twenty-Fouth Regiment, Massachusetts Vorun- 
leers (Worcester: Privaicly Péinted, 1907). 

Yo 72. Collepe Leucrs, V, ayy (HIUA). ' 


¥ 7%. Letter of July 24, 1861, printed in M. A. DeW. Howe, Holmes of the 
Breakfast Table (New York, 1939), 102, 103. 


4 
fh Letter of July 6, 1926 (copy, ILS), 


7 
oll 
‘4 76. Leucr of Feb. 8, 1927 (copy, HLS). 
¥ 77- Leuer of Nov. 17, 1926 (copy, HLS), 
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3. Civil War: «861-1862 


“8 TWH. vee. nates 

vi) "Uebel Pasaed Mavacine, WY, 2007, 217. 

Ra. “Nates on Atbewt Dawes,” Jlayvard Muaygaune, VT, 1', 4% 

Ri. This unpublished diary is in the possession of General Bartlett's 
dauchicn, Miss Faith Taatheat of Miwsheld, ond is quoted with her generous 
peiinivsiony ‘The account of life at Fort Independence» Mnved principally on 
that diary. * 

Re. “The Soldier's Faith.” Speeches (1g19), 56, fi, fi4. 

Ra Bartlett diary, cntyy of June 2. 

$y. Ree, The Twentytowth Regiment, Masmchusetis Volunteers 
(Worcests ct Te 

Rs. In dus Autobiographical Sketch in the Class Album, Holmes, writing 
on July 2, 1860, said, “When the war broke out] joined dhe “yuh Battalion of 
Jnfantry’ and went down to Port Independence expecting when diitled to go 
south (asa private). Reprinted in Max Lerner, The Mind and Faith of 
Justice Halmes (Moston, myqay, 6, 7: 

86. Charles Fiantis Adams, 1836-1915: An Autoliocraphy (Toston, 1g16), 
117 


¥ 87. AL, Colonel Lee to Holmes, June 10, 1884 (LIES). 


88. MELA. DeW. Tlowe. Tlolmes af the Mirakfat Table, v0.1. 

By. The statement of lowe in dlolaescof the Bieakfad Talde and of Miss 
Tilton in Amiable Antocat, 24, Mat Holiness did nit take lis Pane examina: 
tions appears to be inacenatc: Not only was he awarde.! his dearee, which 
would scem to indicate compiinnce with the Vaculis’s vate of June 16, but 
writing to Dr. Holmes on June co, 861, President Felton stated ghat the son 
had cedit for the examinations at the close of the term; College Leuers, V, 
aaa (LIUA)., 

yo. The Education of Henry Adame (Raston, 1qi8), G8. + 

gt. Cambridge Chronicle, Sat, June 22, 181, Other reports of the Class 
Day exercises were published in the New York Tribune for July 8, 1861, the 
taston Evening Transcipt for June 21, 1861, and the Boston Daily Adver- 
liser for June 22, 18a. 

92. Boston Evening Transentpt, supra, 

93. Leiner, supra, note &5, 6, 8. 

SY Of Ad. to Felix Frankfurter, Nov, 2, 1916 (ITLS). 
y m: College Letters, V, sar (TIUA). 

o6. Howe, Tolmes of the Iivukfast Table, 12-104. General Winfield 
Scout had been given an honorary degree at the Comincencement exercises. 

97. Lerner, supra, 7. ' 

98..Uarvard Memorial Biographies (Boston, 1867), 1, iii, quoting Plato's 
Mencacnus, See. 9. 


3. Civil War: 1861-1862 


1. The official records give the date of Holmes's fist commission as July 
10, 1861. It is clear, howéver, that that date was selected resraactively, Though 
Jolin Lothrop Motley on July 7 wrote to his wile saying that “young Wendell 
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Notes 


Matmes 0 0 has a Hewes commission in bee's reeiment” four dang 
hater he spoke as if na comiuestonm taal vet heen issued oud indicated chat on 
Tubs oe Dr. tities teas cag toappoal perenally to Colonel bee on his son's 
behalf: Corespander eof Jolin Fothvop Motley (Coun cis, ud, WY WSky), I, 
Soe. A deder fram iicimes te Licatenae Colonel Tenry Lee indicates that 


eu the gerd she twa diel spoke ef problemas cancermim: che fweutionh Rei 


ment: Fxcecstoe Peparuene Lemers, XN, stig (State Votse Archives), 
Plobanes’s Coopiice cn the Pettebe Usaetebsenn anne July gy had written te Goxcinor 
Andie on Liolmes’s behalb string that diolies had, for che dase hice months, 
Veo une his conmuacd and “to judge from the faihfal manner in Which 


Ne Thay abwass portoruied his duties as a private, and che progress he has niade, 
Lahack he will prove hinnell a capable and ethcient officer,” Executive Depart 
ment Letters, NNUID, st a0. 
© 8. Willron Rawinend Lee “Paul Joseph Revere.” Maran ALemovial Ih. 
ograplies (Cambridse, 867), 1, 204. 206, See abo BF. f. Ghiid, “James Jackson 
Lowell. at. sq ad, : ‘ H 
4. Geese NL Weace, The Twentieth Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
feer Infantry, ior 1805 (Moston, woh). 5-6, 


4- Unpublished Reminiscences of Joseph Fa Murplry of Company | 
(Pwenticth Reghnent Papers, Boston Pabtic Library). 

fe Letter of Jan. geo a8hy to Lieutenant LeBarses; Pyecutive Deparunent 
Letters, SSH, se 43 (htate Elonse Archives). i 

6 AL Menry bo Abbots us his father, postal G. Abbot, Sept, 14, vStiy: 
“Thank God, however, that in the regiment they are all unanimous on the 
Tighe side. The few abolitionists in the army call dhis the copperhead regie® 
ment” Avain, writing to bis mother ou Dee. 6, 1868, Abbott spoke of “this 
army of noble copperheads.” See alse his letter to his father of July 27, 1863. 
(Crseiuals in Eitth.) 

7. Ad. to Holines, Nov. ro, 1864 (Civil Wan Sevap- Took, tha, ILS). 

8. Jn the spring of i862, while Lie. suaat Colonel Palfrey was command: 
ing the Repunent, he ordered chat all Negeoes who had come as fasinives 
from slavery within the Regimental lines aud had been employed by officers 
as personal servants, should be waned out of camp. Lieutenant foha W. be 
tarnes refused to cay out the order, and was anested Pendering his resig: 
nation from the Reeiment to Gavernar Andrew, he piotested vigorously not 
only against Whe inhimanity of Palfrey’s order by which Negroes were sent 
back iito slaveiy, but against the “particular proteges of Palfiey who had 
inspaed it. LeBarnes’s account of the incident is in Fxecutive Deparoncat 
Letters [State Archives], XEVE, gtiny. Another similar incident, had already 
Bisse caiirey and Governor Andvew into conflict; see Albert Gallatin 
Browne, Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew (N.Y., 1868) , 84 ef sea. 
Works of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1874-1883) ; VI, 146. See also race Cat 
ton, Ar. Linculn'’s Aeny (N.Y., 1954), 74 ¢¢ 5cq. a : 

9. Massachusetts in the Army and Navy During the War of 1861-65 (Hix 
ginson, cd., Boston, 1894), 39. CL, id., 195. ae i 

tw Executive Department Letters {State Archives}, XLVI, 34158. Ch. id 
XXIV, #50. ‘ 


3. Gin War: 1861-1862 


rr. Brace. The Twenticth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers Infantry, 
DST) INOG 

te. Phe Moston Pod, for Dec. 24. 1KKg, published a reselution from the 
surviving members of the Pweattcth Regiment to Catone! Palfiey’s widow 
which was written hiv Plolmes. the vesohucion daehaded the follawang prassage: 
eAtC hist the shot which suck him upon the field of Antietam has done ats 
work and he safiers ne more. Plis name is added to the eborious distsof uiase 
whom he leved and who loved him- Revere, Bartlett, Mobo Lowell, Ropes, 
Putnam and soo manyemore=who like him and no more than he fall in bate, 
although the end was less delayed.” 

14. Boston Leening Transcript, Sept. 20, 1g10, p. ta, col. 6. 

vy AL to Felix Piankfurter, Now 2, 1996 CLS), quoted cupra, p. 
See also Carolyn Ketloug Cushing, Vhe Gallant C. aptain and the Little Gil.” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLV, 545 (lay. 1995). Tt would scem that Mrs. Cushing's 
recollections anisted her when she broughe Holnes to Vitshcld in the late 
summer of 861, 

te Pini Hsia Regiment, 6. 
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he "aN Gin History of the Service of Danicl McAdams in Company I 

S | 20 iin smont Mass. Vel go Years after the War Wrote ne n Memory" - (Loyal 

; i Legion Pipes, PUI). 
i 1K. “Journalof Brevet Brigadier General C: aspas Crowninshicld” Laos 
ie Public Libitvy, Twenticth Reginent Collection), 
; ry, Norwood PL Hatlowell, Reminiscences Written for my Children at 
‘ the Request of they Mother (Viivatcly Printed, 1897), 20-28. 
: ga. Hance, Tivcnticth Regiment. 19, " 
i ' at. asta Journal, Neg a TRG. ‘ 
Un a2. Crowninshicld, “Journal! Sce also TWE, 4. 
. 24. Hallowell, Kemrutscences, 23. 
gy. Crowns hicld, “Journal” 
: 25. Lruce, Poventieth Reeviment, v2. 
i Les 26. AV, Henry L. Abbott to his mother, Sept. 7, 1860 (1MUh). 
‘ Le | Ve 4-6. 

' 2, Wl, 6-8 i 
20). see so r General Vrederick W. Lander was commanding a Brigade 
in General Charles P. Stone's Corps of Observation. 

i go. Francis W. Palfrey, Memoir of Willian Francis Bartlett: (Boston, 
i 1881), 5-8. 

51, C. A. Whittier, “Enatistic Rial (npotsitta MS, Loston Pubtic 

oy Twenticth Regiment Collection) , 

s2. Pallvev, Bartlett, p. 8. 
[ 34. AL, Edward G. Abbott to his father Josh G. Abbot, Sept. 17. 141 
‘ a 
: » Crowninsbicld, “Journal,” 36. 
: g5. Andrew FE. Ford, The Slory of the Fifteenth Resiment Massachusetts 
: Pelunter Iufantyy (Clinton, Mass., Hae iA ; 
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Notes 


NG. Chavles A. Whittier. Laer to he Plabines'’s campanion on-the Stall of 
the Sinth Geips. was end Liewtenant in Haolines’s COMIN — Company A. 

3h. Captiin Gaspan Crowninshicld conmiancded Company D and Captain 
Edmund A. Watleston, Company F, : : 

89, On Sept. to General Stone had issued the following “order”: "The 
General commanding, desives to caution all under his command against the 
unmilitary and teasanable Practice, too much followed in sone corps of the 
army, of writing privse reports af military movements and operations which 
may find their way inte the Hewspipers and thence to the enemies of the 
couniry.” Ford, bifleenth Regiment, 58. 

40. See TEP, UL, 46, 

4). Bruce, Lwenticth Resiment, iB-22. . 

42. AL, Colonel Lee to Di. Males, Oct. gy. 1861 (1ILS), 

43- Bruce, Twentioth Regiment, an. : . 

41. It wis so described by ‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Massachusetts 
m the War, 94, : 

45. Crowninshicld, “Journ,” entry for Oct. 21, +86. 

18. NL, COA. Whittier to Dr. Holes, Oct, 22, 1861 (IIS), 

47. Palhey, William Francis Bartlett, 23-25, 

48. NL. Holmes to Sir \iived Zimmern, Jan, 22, MiB (copy, HLS), 

49. Whittier to Dr. Holmes, supod. note 4G. 
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c.nes, 

1. Does participation in profits make partnership?” ' 

A Gy. Da. Molines to Madey: Mare, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, WN, rhs Sa wre 2 . . 
fy. In i8sa, reviewing ryce’s The Academical Sindy of the Civil Law 
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715.716 (July i870). 

66, Am. 1. Rev., Ve 197. 

G7. Joel Parker, The Law School of Harvard College (N.Y., 1871). 

68. Id., 5. r 

69. Am. L. Rev., V, 197. 
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1. George Henry Lewes, Aristatle: A Chapter fram the Py of Science 
(Londen WAHt) . 24, 
X oa. Letter of Wolmes to Moris Cohen, Fels, 5. yea: “The HolmesCohen 
Conespondeme,” Felix 8. Cohen, ed.. Journal of the History of Ideas, 1X, 4, 
4, Quoted moive fully, snfra, pp. 17-18, ' 

% The Math of the Law,” CLP. ig, ase. CL td, at qn, 

4 University Quarterly, Wy 203; uated supra, pn. 55. 

§ See, sufira, pp, ty. 156. 

&. George Hemy Lewes, Biographical History of Philosophy (Library ed., 
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: 6. See, ep., his dissenting opinion in Commonwealth y,, Perry, 155 Mass. 
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© A 9 AS, Holmes to Thayer, Nov. 2, 1893 (ILS). 
8. The Spirit of Liberty (N.Y, 195%), 190, 
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1h, Wolmes in roc, Mass, 1ist. Soc., 2nd Ser., XIV, 961, 368 (1900). 

mW. Al., 367. 

M7. Ad. 

15. Speeches, 74. 

Vt). Vd, 
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and Induction"; sce Wiener, Lvolution and the Founders of Trozmaiicn 
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zt. Holmes’s ibute to Gray isin Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., 2nd Ser., XLVIIL, 
324 (1015). 

ze. Notes of a Son and Brother, chaps. 12 and 4g. See Lean Edel, Henry 
James: The Untied Years (Philadelphia, 1953). 231-234. s1G-41g. 

23. William James to Thomas Wind, Dee. 16, VBO8; Perry, William James, 


A oty When Gray was in his last illness Holmes wrote te him as his “dear 
and oldest fiend.” (AL. Feb. an, ts, HILS.) Conespandence benveen the 
two men was rehitively infrequent, bio a dane collection of letters which 
Holmes wrote to Mis. Gray from the cody Cightics untif lier dead. in 132, 

SULVIVES HOC OnLy bo reveal his ft iendship with her butte indicate the Hrtimacy 
between Holmes and J. C. Gray. ‘The letters ave in the custody of the Har- 
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MW, ag. Concerming Gray's Hishthearted love ol! learning, sce Rapes-Gray: 
1865-rojo (Viivately Printed, Boston, ry 42), 448. 

7 a8. Al. to Mis. John ©. Gray, Aug. 7, 1805 (TELS). The boak which 
Holines was reading at the time was Pollock and Maitland, Ilistory of Eng: 
lish Law (Cambridge, 1895). 
coy. AL to Lady Scott, pan. ie, ryed (HIES). 

% go. Alito Mis, Joh ©. Grav. July 28. 1qs5 (IITS). 

gh. Proc, Mays. Hist, Soc, grd Sev, NYVEDE, nq, 42]. 

gz. AL. Amelia Jacksou Holwes to OWL July 8. ANG CLES). 
© 83) Pony. Walhane Jumes, 1 228. See. supna, P. tag. 

NOogt. ML Minelia Jackson Holines to OWL, July a8, 184 (ELS). 

Sh The girkve cred to was prosamably Miss Clemence Uageerty of New 
York who in 1867 marist Lames Mason Crafts, the furie Presidente of the 
Massachusetts Institute » Vechnology. y 

36. Entry of Oct. 18, sind. An entry for Feb, tg. SGT is similarly tantalize 
ing: “Walked with Milly Pork. Saw ‘ ve 
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Nes NNN: Mee CODON) ee egenal 

SR. Quoted by Arthur DTP in conversation with the author. 
A 9. AL te-Clina Sherwand Stevens July rq. ages (IES), 

40. “Phe voar i807 saw James i Berlin stroseling with the decision as i 


A-828 


whether to snake a physiologist ava philosopher of himself, He finally chose 
phovstology ~ because he prelerred philosophy.” Stow Persons in! Che Tathuence 
of kvolutionary “Theory upon Nincrican Psychological 7] houghe’ in Evolu. 
tronary Thought in Amesca (New tave 15,0). sporera A similiurly para. 
doxiol explanation of Holmes’s commitnient to law anight well be justified, 
41 Povry, Wilham jamey. 1, 290, ; 
x 42. Letter to Willian James, April 19, 1868; i, go. * 
Ae 98. FL 10. 
eae Ta yee. 
4h. Chauncey Wrieht to F, FE, Abbot, Nug. a4, 1867; Letters of Chauncey 
Wreht (J.B. thaver. cd.. Gaanbiidee, TESS), batt, 
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jog tupht hin “chat vou couldict atlem necessity ab the Universe.” HL, J 
405. ce aloud, yy. Writine to Felix Fraukdinter on July 20 ross. Holmes 
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described his iapressions at Spinoz’s Ethicon: “Hix theological machinery aud 
argtanents, of Couse, leave me unmoved amd even bare dohut behind that isa 
conception of the Universe that) share, except that Todave not assume that 
our doge is binding on the Cosmos—even if it wears wheard. and [IT remember} 
that Chauncey Wrieht Cughtame hall of a contury or more ago that 1 could 
Dot predicate necessity of it.” (A PIES.) See also Tlolines’s leer of Sept. 26, ¢ 
©3929 to Prof, Min Otto: Jornal of Miitosophy, NNNVALL, 48g (July tgya). 
47- OS Mass. 254 (1807). 
48. The author of the anonymous autide, “Notes on Precatory Trusts in 
Wills’ in Aaa 1. Rev. WN, O97 (July isa). is idenuted as J.B. Thayer in 
John C. Gray's copy of the Review at the Liarvard Law School: 
"XK 40. Ad to Ralph Waldo kmerson, Aprit 6, 1856 (Uh), 
no. “The mission was twice performed—on Dec. S and Dee. 14. ty uhis at 
tachment the action of Richardson. vy. New Vouk Cennal Ri., 98 Mass. 5 
(1867), was begun. For Holmes's later concern with whe case see tufra pp. 
i 275-270. 
i ht. “Phe Profession of the Law," Speeches, 22, 23, 

52. Diary entry of Nov. 24, 1866, 

53. Preliminary matters were argued in the U.S. District Court by Shat- 
tuck for the respondents on Jan. 1, 1867. In 1871 the decision for the respond: 
ents was aflirmed in the Circuft Court: Richardson vi Winsor, Fed.) Cas. 
we 4705 (1871). 

54. On Oct. 19, 1866, Holmes wrote in his diary that “Shattuck pave me 
an importance bricl on this subject and “told me to think it over and make 
supyestions—did so.” The case was Culling v. Grand Trunk Railway Go., 
13 Allen 981 (1866). ! 

55. Williston v, Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana Rd, Ca., 14 Allen 
400 (1866). : : : 
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{6. Diary eniries of Nov. 2 and 7, 1866. - 

PINGING 04) eu, 

Ah. Oto ez and Nov, yo, 1866, 

no. Deere and ay, 2860, The Goe was probably Commonwealth v. Snell 
and coded somewhat diamatioly when the District Attores requested the 
jury to retain a verdict for the defendant. See Boston Daily Advertiver, Dec, 
94, 180). i 

Go, Dec. on. RSG. Kor Holness recollections of Bartlet, sce Speeches, 41. 

Ha. “ihe MS is at the TEES. Y 

62. Marcus Morton (8ig-18g7) was advanced to the Supreme Judicial 
Court in iSbq and was Chiel Justice of that Court when Heolines became Asso- 
ciate Justice in w882. He resigned in r8ge. ‘ 

64. Arthur G. Sedewick (Rpy-1915) was a talented and thoughtful mem- 
ber of the Ganbridge citcle; see Perry, William James. 1, 290. Like Holmes he 
studicd daw in the ofhee of Chandler, Sharueck and Phaver. He practiced Law 
in Heston until i8s2 when he moved to New York to join, successively, the 
cilitorial stalls af the New Vouk Avening Post and The Nation, Ue returned 
to the bar in a8zz and engaged in an active practice in New Youk City for dhe 
rest. of his days. 

‘ Gy. Am. Lb. Rev. toazy (Jan. 1867). In John CG. Grav's copy of the Re- 
view, ino which he identified anonymous contributors to the first four volumes, 
and which is now in the Paavard baa Schoal Library, he appears to have 
added this word of protest to a review which John CG. Ropes had written of 
Tyler's direrican Ecclesiastical Law (1866). 

Gr. See ohn, Ls dir. V, 340 (july, 187%) - 

(is hd ses CN pi bg), 

67. imo LL Nev. 3, 97% 4 

68. Vd. 

6g. Ud, 476. 

ro. Lo the extent that Stephen made the principles of logic a foundation 
of the haw of evidence be built upon the stuctare which Mill had designed 
in his System of Loaic. See the Invaduction to Stephen's Dreest of the Lai 
of Evidence (ast od., 1876), and comment thearcon in the appendix to the 


twelfth revised edition of 1948. - 
71. Mephen, A General View of the Criminal Law of England (London, 
1864), 166. : 


ae Rey 2A Ry AGT. 

ee. EL Boney 

a4. dd, 2gt. Ralph Barton Perry has pointed out that Titzjames Stephen 
was “a facorite author’ of William James's: Perry, Willian James. 1, 210, Con- 
cerning the selationship of Bain’s analysis of betel to James's pragmatism, 
see id., II, 407. 

95+ 1d. ona. " 

96. Sce Wiener, Evolution and the Founders of Pracmatism (Caralridac. | 
1944), passim. Fisch, “Justice Holmes and the Prediction ‘Vheaiy of Law, and 
Pragmatism,” Journal of Philosophy. XXNIUX. 85 (vaya); “Alexander Bain 
and the Genealogy of Pragmatisin,” Journal of the Hatory of Idvas, XV, 
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Notes 


EAT rary AML Ee ean WI giAlnt Pg with Oblivion: Some Observations on the 
Peiders ot Dead Mosions ism,” Hulgers Law Rese, WN, 425 (1g5t): Peny, 
Walliams faraes, VY, 107. : 

77; Prolessor Fisch in his artide on Bain (supra, note Zh) has conc. 
Sively demonstrated that Peirce sonsidoed Gieen, net Bain, the giiendfather 
Of prasuistiom, 

G8. Bentham’s theory of betiel was not, perhaps, very different fram that 
Which Hain later formulated Ventham had said that in general the siving 
Wavite rhe propeusie to believe in evidence] is right, boing found te be 
attended with conscquences advantigcous on the whole! Hahionale af Judi. 
cal Loudense (Qouden, S27). Lae, Uboush it is possible that Stephen de. 
veloped his prismatic definition of betie! on Benthamite principles without 
Vaii’s assisiimnee it seems Myene thin Proboble that when Stephen published 
his General View in WOR he had become Gunitiar with the docttines of Bain 
which hod been published four Yous before. Bain had net cousidered, as 
Stephen tater did, what was the reper test ob taath in anatters of belief, 
sting that the distinction between assurance welltounded and ill-founded 


“belongs more to the theery of evidence than to the theary of betiel.” The, 
Emotions and the Will (sind oh, Ponder, WSO5). y44. He did, however, ASSCTL 


the basic proposition accented bY Stephen that “belie has ne Meanines, Except 
in mference to our action: the essence or impart of itis such as to place it 
under the region of the wilh’ Md. Rot: 

7. dm, Reo, 1, 977 (Jan. WBU7). It is interesting that while Holmes 
was reading “Vaylor’s volinue for Purposes Of review he noted his supplomen- 
tary excursions in Bennett and Heard ’s case book where he found Common- 
wealth v. Rovers, 7 Metcall 400, and an ehiborite note on other decisions re. 
lating to insanity. Bennett and Hewd, Leading Criminal Cases (Boston, 


1856), 1, By. 


Bo. See, e., “Whe Path of the Law." CHI, 165, 987: “For the rational’ 
a study of the law the bhick letter man may be the man of the present, but the 


man of the future is the man of Saiistics and the master of econoniics.” 


Br. dd, 1BR-18 YEP )he inquiries which have heen started look toward 


an answer... based on science for the first time.” 

82. dam. L. Rev, I, 477: 

83. American Banana Company v. United Fruit Company, 215 U.S. 347, 
366 (4409). Holmes had stiggested his predictive theory of law as carly as 
1872; sce his hook notice, Am. I. Rev., V1, 724, 724. 

Ry. Am. L. Rev, I, 554,555 (April 1867). 

85. d., 554. 

86. Riemers v. Dice, 29 Beavan igs (1856). 

83. Am, L, Tew, 1, (ie K ‘ ! 

83. The arrangements for the new edition of Kent were evidently con- 
cluded in the Jater months of 1869. On Dee. 5 of that year William Jaracs 
wrote to Nis brother, Henry, reporting that “OAW.H., Jr. whom 1 have not. 
seeh for three weeks has accepted the $2000 (but two years of hard work) joh 
of annotating Kent's Coriamentaries,” 

89. ALL, Arthur G, Sedgwick to Henry James, Jr., Jan. go, 1870 (HUh). 
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go Pon, Wallam James, 1. 297. 

apt, Serer) ear fords ph, sa, 

A ogt. NA. Mas, Henry [ames. senior, to Meni James, Jr, Aug. 8, 1869 
(UV hy. Williant Dames wrote of the same visit a dew cave tater, “Wendell 
Hoalines ond fola, Gaav .. . secmed in very joiiv crariis at being tarmed out 
to pastore trom theér Boston pen. f should think Wendel worked toe Iad, 
Gray is goin to Lenox fora Sortneht. but Wis te tbe ne vacation.” AL, 
Willisin Jamies to Tears 2. Bowditch, Aug. a2, 86g (Uh). 

ai. Sea, capera, pp. 254-28e. 
out. AL, Jadec E.R. Maar to Dr. Molines, Nov. 1g. 186° (Uh). 

a. Kichardvon vy. New York Central Rathaad, ys Mass. 4 (86s), 

of, See Hrs vy. Central New England Rathoad, 155 Mass. 176 O8q2) 
and Ainhaily, Lallon, 176 Mass. 265 (aqoo). In the Litter case Halmes seems 
to have taken some pleasure in citing a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which lind reiected Ue reasoning of Judge Hoar in the Ricaid- 
soncase, Dennick ve Contial Ratoud, v0, COS 11 (bso). Holiness said of the 
Dennick Ge that “the areuments which prevailed in this case did not prevail” 
in Richardson v. New York Coutial, 106 Mass. at 268, 

47. Jlanton vy. Leyland & Co Lay Mass. 498 (1936). 

Qs. Matter of Mcallen, Ware: Middlesos Probate Court (nsotvena), 
Case strong. Tolmes’s disiy entries indicate that the debtors Jater went 
through bankioptey in the Federal court, i 

99. In Jolin €. Grav's capy of volumes 2.4. and 4 of the American Law 
Review which covered the two calendar veary of i868 and 1869, the following 
hook reviews ave idemtificd as of Plolmes's authorship: 

hess ACDieaticc on Billsal xchange, dm. 2. Rev. IL, g28 (Jan. 1868) 

Vol. 16, Michio KRenoes. ad. TL rga (Oct. 1868) 

Volo an. Wisconsin Reports, fd. 147. 

Vol. 4g. Nevada Re ports, fl, 1 4gR 

Vol. 4. PHIs & Pilis, Gueen’s Bench Reports, td., 150. 

Vol 1g. dowa Reports. id. 457 (lau. 1869) 

Senqaniio. Preatise on Sates, a 25g' CNpril 1869). 

Vol. ga, Winois Reparts, rd., 556. 

* Nol. vg, Michivan Reports, id. 535 (July ihGy). = 

His sinele longest contiiburion to the Resiee during that period was a 
Report on the Impescincut of President Johnson: id. UL yep OAprid 1898), 
717 (lily 808). ie abe prepared the Selected Dizests of State Reports in all 
issues bepveen Amil iRO8 ane Oct. i869, the Disests of the Foolish Law Re- 
ports which apie aed in the Oct. issucs in y868 and 85a, and the Diezest of 
the Decisions of the Supreme Coat of the United States in the issue for Jan. 
VBA (id. TIN. 284). 

190, Aa Le Rew, Wi, yya-ne2 CNpril Big). . 

ra, “Codes and the Arrangement of the Law. ih. Veo (Oct Sto; 
“The Neransencne of: the baw: Meith VEE G6 4Oes, Seal: The 
* Theory of Vorts." id, Gy2 (July o894). These eave are reprinted in Marys 
I. Row., NUIV, cay Gah. 77y (Maras sqgi). 

10g, Am. L, Rew, WIS. 957 (Jin. aBlq). 
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ten g. Pere F Weee AN AG (Np tay Dheieties tole revetbetcd t tan steps 


i the prececediaes: a 747 (pety rBbs). 

toy. Phe defense turecd open tie fact that Stanton, when Jobitsen jail 
removed withow obscaaviag the Lenure Net, bad not been recommissioned ay 
Scactay of War at the beginning of Lincoln's sccond tonm, See stn, Lo Rev, 
HI, gts. 

i005, fed. 505. 
PO 10. AA Mis. Holmes to OWL, June at, 1866 (LIS). 

poss 110.1. atg: 

X yo8. Letter to Learned Phand, March 18, 1922 (copy, TIES). 

tog. A written memoranda of this ancedote was prepared by Mr. Up- 
ham in fan. sgyl. alter be had told the stinry ata meeting of the “Vavyern Club 
in Boston. Phe original is at Pils. 

pre ES Hea, 
XK via. Lever ot Willian James to Henry James, Oct. 2, 1869; Perry, Willian 
James, 1, 307. 
“aie. Letter to Henry James, July 5. 1876; il. 370. 

ry. Elis observation concludes ‘Thayer's contemporancous memorandum 
concerning the Coamnstances of Holmes's appointment to and. resignation 
from the Weld Professorship at the [lava Law School and is found in his 
Memorandum Book "D" now in private hands. A copy is at ILLS, 
XM yy Ad to Clara Sherwood Stevens, Now. 18, 1g00 (L1LS). 
A. 105. AA. to Dean Wigmore, Dec. 4, 1gio (TELS). 
126. TU, 1, 106, 
117. ALL. to Clars Sherwood Stevecs, Sept. 8, 1902. 
118. Al, Mrs. John C. Grav to Holines, July 28, 1899 (HLS). 
11g. Al. to Baroness Moncheur, Nov. 5, 1gi0 (IILS). 
120. A.1. to Clara Sherwood Stevens, Feb. 11, 1914. 
121. Unpublished address, A.D. Club, Sept. 27, 1912 (HLS). 
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PLAINTIFFS’ ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIFS 


Pe aS XN 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YCRY 
ee ee ee x 
MICEAEL MEEROPOL and ROBERT 
MEZROPCL, 

Plaintiffs, 


73 Civ. No. 2720 (HRT) 
-against- 


ANSWERS TO 
LOUIS NIZER and DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY AINTERRCGATORICS 
INC e, 


Pleint:iffs* Answers to 
Interrogeatories of defend- 
and Nizer 


Defendants 
Avtheor*® Date Boon 


ERs February 26, 1952 203 
oR. June 13, 1961 24 
JR. February 28, 1952 324 
Jes sune 29, 195-4 395 
EWR: Wovember ZY, 1951 395 
Ds Bs September 9, 125C 393 
Jd .R. Berit G4. i352 39a 
ESR. Borit 17, 12352 393 


E.R. Jaay 25, i952 292 

Pa waly 25. 18$1 392 

E.R. wuly 29, 1351 5339-400 

E.R. AuGast 2, Lost 421 ; 
JR. Mey 314, 222° 4ci 

JeK- ~ June 29, 1952 403 
d.Rs September 7, 1952 404 
Beie November 1, 1951 411 
ait. September 16, 1951 7 411-412 
JR. August 24, 1952 413 
ESR. November 28, 1952 413 
E.R. October 28, 1950 413 

Ree he January 21, 1953 414 
EWR. september 15, 1952 414 
JiR. wanuary 3, 1953 414 

E. 53 422 


ww 
eo. 


25 
January 19, 19 
April 19, 1952 422 
March 19, 1953 422 
February 9, 1953 437 


} d.R. January 3, 1953 438 
| E.R. January 9, 1953 439 


mag 
Ww 
e 
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@. S66 answer to interrogatory Lig 
. db. Yes: 
(1) The date or dates of the assignment are unknown 
to the plaintiffs, except that it was during the period 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg were in Sedecal custody, The 
assignee was Emanuel H. Bloch. Upon informaticn ané helief, 
said assignments were oral. The substance of the oral 


assignment: 
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Ethel and Julius Rosenberg gave such letters to 


their attorney, Emanuel H. Bloch, to hold and secure the 
same in behalf of themselves and their children Thereafter 
the Rosenberes authcrized and directed that Mr. Bloch tran 


£ Wa i - ’ A - a one ea : ‘s 5 
fer this ecorrespondence to a corporation to be organized by 


: ae ; Tee acer 
him, which corporation was to be empowered and authorized 


(1) A letter dated May 42, 1953 from Emanuel H. Blocr 
to Ann Marie Comert. Mr. Bloch is deceased. Ms. Comert is 
believed to live in Paris, France. Diligent inquiries have 
been and are being made to obtain her present address. 


When obtained, it will be given to defendants. A copy o 


ty 


t 


the letter is in the custody of MARSHALL PERLIN, attorney 
for plaintifics. 
A letter dated June 18, 1953 from Julius and Ethel 

Rosenberg to Emanuel H Bloch. A copy is in the custody of 
attorney for plaintiffs. Upon information and belief, other 
documents of like nature may be found. 
qd. Yes. 

(1) Jero Publishing Company, Inc., tiie statutory copy- 


right owner, had as its sole stocknolder Emanuel H. Bloch 


as trustee for the cenefit of the plaintiffs. A trust 


agreement was executed on August 19, 1953 establishing the 
Rosenberg Children's Trust Fund. MARSHALL PERLIN is the 
custodian of said trust agreement. Thereupon, the Rosenberg 
Children's Trust Fund became the sole stcckhoiders. Jero 
Publishing Company, Inc. was dissolved on January 25. 1937. 


A writing reflecting the above and assigning all right 


+ 3 : - co = he * , hs rom sha lainti 
title and interest c= che copyright to tne plaint 


the Copyright Office MADSEATT, PEPLIN is the custodian cr 
pyrigh t A (ARSHA 

said assignment. 

e. Plaintiffs have been told that certain of the letters 


were published in whole or in part prior to the publica- 


(1) Letter dated April 17, 1951 found in the NATIONAL 


oA 


GUARDIAN dated October 10, 1951; November 28, 1952 NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN dated December 18, 1952: January 3, 1953 NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN dated January 15, 1953; January 9, 1953 NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN dated January 22, 1953, THE WORKER dated Januar: 
25, 1953; January 21, 1953 THE WORKER cated February 15, 
1953 (for pagination of publications see appropriate exhib- 
its to the affidavit of George Berger dated June 26, 1973). 


(2) Not to plaintiffs’ knowledge. 


f. Bot to plaintiffs’ knowledge. 


aS 


ments between Jero Publishing Company, Inc. and other publ 


Upon information and belief, there were 1 


a. Dennis Dobson, Ltd., 12 Park Place, St. James Street, 
London, England, July 1953; Cameron & Kahn nc 109 
Greenwich Avenue, New York, New York, 1954; Librarie 
Gallimard, 5 Rue Sebastien-Bottin 


Hakibutz Hameucha 
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Boulevard, Tel Aviv. Israel, 1953: Editori Riuniti., Roma 


Publishing Co. Ltd., Vrosmarty-TR 4, Sudapest, Hun 
1953 or 1954; Kebunsha Publishers, 3 Otowa-Chc, Bunkyo 


Ku, Tokyo, Japan; 1953 or 1954; Editura be State Pentru 


Literatura, Bd. Ana Ipetescu, Bucnarest, Rumania, 1953 cr 
oo - . if - ~ + -> * ~~ “oO. , = 5 
1954; Czechoslovak Tneatrical ana Literary Agency, Vysen- 


radska, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 1953 or 1954. 

Upon information and belief, there were additional 
licensing agreements with publishing companies in Poland, 
west Germany, East Germany, Holland, Finland, Belgium, 
Mexico and others. The only agreement plaintiffs have 


is the one between Jero Publishing Company, Inc. and 


Dennis Dobson, Ltd. which gave to Dobson the license 


vi 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


including Canada. 


Upon information and belief, no. 


10. and il. 


As to what the interrogator means by the use of the word 


"libel", or its meaning in law, plaintiffs are without knowledge. 


The plaintiffs’ claims are set forth in paragraphs 19 through 
28 of the complaint. Reference is made in the complaint to 


inaccurate, false, fictitious and malicious writings as well 


2. The book in its entirety as well as its component 


and inter-related parts. Certain particular porti. * 


G6£ the book, such as the following :* 


page 2 - attached 
page 4 - attached 
page 5 — attached 
pace 6 - attached 
page 9 = attached ‘ 
page 22 - attached 
page 25 — attached 
page 24 ~ attached 
page 79 

page 80 

page Sl - attached 
page 66 - attached 
page 94 - attached 
page 9&. mad pace 39 
page 104 


page 105 - attached 

page 106°- attached 

page 107 attached 

page 126 - avtached 

page 127 - attached 

page 150 = attached 

page 157 - attached 

page 158 — attached 

page 159 - attached 

s page 161 -— attached 

page 164 - attached 

page 165 — attached 

page 196 -— attached 

page 222 - attached 

page 242 - attached 

page 280 ~ attached | 

page 297 - attached 

pace 365 - attached 

page 366 

page 367 - attached 

page 369 

page 370 

page 371 
Where reference is te selected portions of a page of the 
book, the page is attached hereto and marked. Where it 
relates to che enti COntents Sf che mage. tne page 
reference only is civen. Where the page is marked and 

erence is follrwea by tne word 


LS Gee 
attached, the page ref 
Yattached ” . 


page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
Fege 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
pege 
pege 
page 
a page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
page 
pege 


bo. 


the false, 


393 
394 
395 
396 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
418 
419 
422 
423 
433 
434 
435 
475 
437 
438 
439 
440 
462 
482 
487 
438 
492 
493 
494_ 
49f 


Both. 


attached 


attached 
attached 
attached 
attacned 
attached 


attached 
attacned 


attached 


attached 
attached 
attached 
attacned 
attached 
attached 
attacned 


The comments are inextricably interwoven with 


Fictitious and distorted statements. 


and b.’ above. The facts are other than as set : 


*o write & bistory oF plaintifis® perents and tCnemseives 


and the legai proceedings in an answer to an interrogatory. 


The interrogatory is objected to. In any “vent, 
any further answer would have to await completion of 


the oral depo.: tion of the defendants herein. 


d. and e. Yes. Plaintiffs by reason of the defendants’ 
conduct have been held up tc ridicule, embarassment and 
humiliation and have caused injury to themselves and 
immediate family including their children and injured their 
capacity to function as citizens in their present and future 
employment and professional performance and in pevueienen is 
with others now and in the future. The allocation and 


amount of damages except as set forth in the complaint 


cannot be determined at this stage of the litigaticn. 


£. Yes. 

(1) Intentional and reckless disregard of truth; 
failure to obtain true facts available to defendant Nizer; 
the very quality and nature of the inaccurate, “alse, 


fictiticus writings complained of; having information to 


defendant's knowledge and witn’n his control and available 


to him which put defendant on notice of the ina 
falsity and fictitious nature of the writing; an 


himsei.f out. as having unique expertise 


acquired Information onthe substect matter of the 


Intentional and reckless dis:z Cr the truth: 


the knowing publication of a book containing the false 


’ 


fictitious, distorted and inaccurate writings: having 


information to defendant's knowledge and within its 

control and available to it which put defendant on notice; 
the failure to gheck the accuracy and source of writings 
contained in the book; its prior acquisition of information 
and knowledge by reason of its publication of INVITATION 


TO AN INQUEST by Walter and Miriam Schneir. 


12. and 13. 
Yes. 
@. The book in i€s entirety and including, specifically 
following pages: 23, , 286, 365, 366 
S71, 393, 394, 395, = 339, 400, 401, 


422, 423, 4. 435 436, 437, 
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440, 483, 492 (see answer to interrogatories 10 and 11 a.) 
by, Plaantifes Keve ace Oy eSeul Kan mw lodge ert Yecolkction. 


c. and d. See answer to 10 and 11 4d. and 2, 


e. See answer to interrogatories 10 and 11 £. pefendant 
made no attempt to obtain prior consent, approval or in- 
formation from plaintiffs, nor did defendant seek to check 


or verify with plaintiffs the accuracy of the writings. 


£. See answer to interrogatories 10 and ll g. Defendant 
madé no attennt to obtain pxricr consent, @pproval or in- 
formation from plaintiffs, nor did defendant seek to check 
or verify with plaintiffs the accuracy of the writings. 
14) and: 15. 

The interrogatories are objected to. They essentially 
ask a legal opinion of the plaintiffs and thus the plain- 


tiffs cannot respond to the same. 


Lo. and (21). 


L732 ene 22. 
Ethel Rosenberg and Julius Rosenberg; from July 1950 
through June 19, 1953; correspondence; the contents thereof 


are privileged until any of the same are published by the 


plaintiffs. 


18. and 23. 


Attorney for plaintifes. 


and 24. 


See 2 a. through c. 


and 25. 
Yes. 


Heel 
FEISS 


book damages the integrity, 
ibility, and reputaticn of the authors as well as the 


authors ' motives Writ) ublished wo 


A 


eo 


sell anu distribute in whole or in part said unpublished 


works. The plaintiffs seek recovery for such Camages in 


the amount set forth in the complaint. 


Dated: New York, New York 
October 22, 1973. 


MICHAEL MEEROPOL 


“9 
y 


we Sterns Ty ca wee 


ROBERT MEEROPOL / 
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PLAINTIFFS’ FURTIIER ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 
AND AMENDED INTERROGATORIES 


UNITED SIATES DISTRICT COUR 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK ° 
ee ae ee ee ee ee a ee 

MICHAEL MEEROPOL and ROBERT MEEROPOL, : 

Pleaintitic, : 73 Civ. 2720 
HRT 
-against- z . 
FURTHER ANSWERS YO 

LOUIS NIZER and DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, : INTERROGATORIES AND 
INC., AMENDED INTERROGATORIES 


Defendants. 


further answer the Interrogatories and the amended Interro- 


gatories as Icllows: 


2.b.(1) Suvplementing the prior answer, the 


HH 


+ pom 


plaintiffs are presently without any knowledge of anyone 


else being present cther than Julius Rosenberg, Ethel 
Rosenberg, and Emanuel H. Bloch, all cf whom are dead. 


. 


20. Yes 


hag 


10. a. Those portions of the book as set forth 
on the pages itemized in the answer to Inte-rogatories "10 


and 11" on pages 7 and 8 of the answer to Interrogatories 


Gated October 22, 1972. Piaintiffs supplerent the answer 


identified pages as set forth and as read in the context 
of the book, THE IMPLOSION CONSPIRACY. 


10. b. Plaintiff MICHAEL MEEROPOL incorporates 
the answer set forth in his answer to interrogatory 10 b, 
in the answers dated October 22, 1973. 

10. c, 

page 2. The precise facts are not known at the.. 
present time. They may be ascertainable after discovery 


and deposition of the defendant Nizer. 


page 4. See above. 


pages 5-6. Plaintiff believéé the statements 
made are untrue and the impression given unfair. Plain- 
tiff believes the protests had their inception amongst 
people of varying faith and beliefs, who were shocked both 
by the verdict and the penalty. The manner of raising of 
moneys to save plaintiff's parents, to the best of plain- 
tiff's belief, was not as described in the marked portions 
of pages 5 and 6. Plaintiff believes that some additional 


facts not now ascertainable may be ascertained after the 


discovery and deposition of defendant Nizer. 


Le) 


> 


ae 
4° S45 


page 9. The record of the judicial proceedings 
can be found in the files and records cf the case and the 
official reports of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New york, United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, and in the United States Supreme 
COUrE. Plieincifes believe that defendant Nizer @id@ not stert 


With a clean slate and 


defendant Nizer. 
page 22, Plaintiff claims the first marked 

portion of the page is fictitious, as is the second marked 

portion regarding plaintiff's parents 


quotation attributed to plaintiff's father. T 


tiff does not have present knowledge and does not know 
whether the facts will be further ascertained until after 
the completion of the discovery and deposition of the 
defendant Nizer. 

page 23. Flaintiff's parents were loving and 
devoted parents, whose children benefited thereby. The 
children were not as described nor were the alleged diffi- 
culties a result of plaintiff's parents' role as concerned 


and involved citizens. Plaintiff has no personal knowledge 


of the details of his parents' political activities or at- 


in DEATH HOUSE 
writings to be essentially 
pages 23 and 24, 
father and plaintiff's 
close, sympathetic relationship, with 


The fales and fictitious nature of defendant Nizer's writing 


and additional fac may be further ascertained in the 


discovery cf the defendant Nizer. 


| 


t 


pages 79, 80 and 81. See the trial transcript. 


page 66. See trial transcript-and see also re- 
production of the entire trial proceedings issued by the 
Committee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg case. 

page 94. . Plaintif= has no present personal know- 


~ 


ledge of the manner of detection of Klaus Fuchs or, in fact, 
whether it had any consequences in detecting anyone else in 
the United States. Plaintiff cannot at this time state 
whether additional facts are ascertainable before the dis- 
covery of the defendant Nizer. 

pages 98-99. See transcript of trial; 

pages 104-105. See transcript of trial: 


pages 106-107. Cranscript of trial; 


pages 126-127. See transcript of trial: 
| 
page 150. See transcript of trial; | 
pages 157-158. See transcript of trial; 
page 159. See transcript of trial; 
ge 161. See transcript of trial; 
page 164. Abe Brothman was convicted of the 
crime of obstruction of justice. 
page 165. ' See transcript of trial. 


m 
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@m 
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pages 196, i298, 199. Since plaintiff beli 
the marked portions of these peges are fictitious, plaintiff 
is in no pesition presently to ascertain what conversations, 
if any, took place or considerations of the parties but plain- 
tiff may be in a position to ascertain what, if, anything, 


occurred from otnex sources, including discovery of defendant 


page 222. The jury was not sequestered during the 
trial and the newspapers were available to the jury. (See 
tranecriot of trial.) 

page 242. Plaintiff's mother's attendance at*the 
New School for Social Research is not an. indirect revelation 
of plaintiff's emotional traits. Plaintiff was afforded a 


wholesome life by his parents and they did not fail him or 


his brother. 
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page 297. David Greenglass did not attend the trial 


except while he was a witness. (See transcript of trial.) 


fictitious. While plaintiff has no present rersonal knowledge 


of what had transpired in the identified conference, plaintifé 
to ascertain 
may be able/in the course of pre-trial discovery of defendant 


tiffs’ parents’ conscious or unconscious thoughts can best be 
derived from the published writings of plaintiffs 
and plaintiff's personal recollection of his parents' attitudes, 
feelings, expressions and conduct, including that expressed 
towards the plaintiff and his brother. 

pages 369-7271. The alleged conversation set forth in 
the three pages is believed by the plaintiff to be fictitious. 
The defendant Nizer does not identify the time of the alleged 
conversation. Plaintiff is presently unable to ascertain the 


contents of the conversation between plaintiff's mother and 


Mr. Block on the numerous occasions they met. If there 
are any records of such discussions, plaintiff is pre- 
sently unaware of them. Plaintiff does not know at 


this time what other facts will be ascertainable until 


~ 


after the discovery of defendant Nizer. +. 


a 


paces 393-394, See 


1952, February 28, 1952 and 


father had been transferred 


Plaintiff is presently witho 


+e : <2 : , a a Sie fatia 
contents of a Qiscussion petween his father a 


at an unspecified time. See 
regarding their appraisal of 
Whether any other facts are 
mined until after the discov 

pages 395-396. The 
regarding plaintiff's parent 
titious. Plaintiff cannot a 
parents' conduct when they m 
sonant with their mutual lov 
tiff cannot at this point as 


misdescription of plaintiff 


discovery of defendant Nizer 


' Watts 4 - 
S$ conduct is fal 


et, except that i 
e, affection and 
certain the facts 


S parents' meeti 


oe 


Ss Of parents 
ig Justice. 


se and fic- 


peje 398. See letters of September 9, 1950, April 


44, 1951, and April 17, 1951 


page 399. See plaintiff's parents' letters of July 


25th and July 29, 1951. Plaintiff's parents at all times were 


~ 


their custody or their primary regard for the well being of 


their children. They commenced seeing their children in 1951 


page 400. Plaintiffs were never placed in a shelter 
by their parents’ attorney. Plaintiff and his brother were 


anxious ana happy to visit their parents. The plaintiffs’ 
e " i _— Se in ffanA a“ 4 fat ot 
parents were never handcuffed. Plaintiffs' parents, in spite 


of the oppressive circumstances, rendered their best efforts 
and did so quite effectively to create an atmosvhere of an 
ongoing family relationship wnen visiting with plaintiffs 
Or writing to plaintiffs. All of the above bermitted plaintife 
and his brother to accept the said feelin 
and reciprocate in kind. The characterization and use of 
half-truths in misdescribing visits on this page ana other 
pages of the Look distorts the tone and nature of the visits. 
The conversational comments are, with rare exception, contrived 
or fictitious. A false picture is given of plaintiff and his 
brother. Plaintiff may be able to furnish © lditional £a 
upon the completion of the deposition o: defendant Nizer. 


page 401. See answer regarding page 400. 


page 402. See answer regarding page 400. The song set 


forth in the book was not sung, although the Army Artillery Song 


«te. 


y 


was sung from time to time. 
g 


pages 403-404. See letters of June 29, 1952, September 
7, 1952, and reports of the United States Supreme Court proceed- 
ings for October, 1952 Fern. 

pages 411-412. See letters of November A. 2951 
and September 16, 1951. 

Page 413. See letters of August 24, 1951, November 
28, 1952 and October 28, 1950. Plaintiffs' mother never had 
a cell mate at Sing Sing. 

| pages 413-414. See letters of September 15, 1952, 

Jenuary 3, 1953 and January 21,.1953. Attributions of expecta- 
tions and attitudes to Plaintiffs' mother were other than as 
G@seribed, Plaintiff belisves that his mother fully appreci- 
ated the purpose of her mother's visit, See Plaintifi’s stete— 
ment renerdAdng page 400. Additional facts may be ascertained 
upon deposition of defendant Nizer and others. 

page 415. See plaintiff's answer regarding page «400. 
Plaintiff's parents never suffered the “elation of martyrcom". 

Pages 418 and 41S. Plaintifés' parents attitudes are 
reflected in their letters published in DEATH HOUSE LETIERS, 
Plaintiff cannot at this time ascertain all of the facts regard- 


ing the organization and coming together of committees and other 


entities in support of his parents, Defendant's attempt to 


characterize his parents" supporters a izers as well as 


those who helped plaintiff ana his tunist or Com- 
munist dupes, or under the control of Communists, is believed by 
Plaintiff to be untrue. Pplaintife does not know and may not be 
able to ascertain the attitude of Alexander Bloch toward plain- 


Ciff's rents’ writi Plaintiff may have additional facts 
y 


Upon the completion of the deposition of defendant Nizer 


pages 422-423. See affidavit submitted by plaintif£et 


and his brother in support of order to show cause dated June 
18, 1973, paragraphs 25 to 27, inclusive. Plaintiffs" parents 
were fighting for their lives, freedom and vindication aad re- 
turn to their home and family, and at all times seeking to pro- 
fect their children. 
page 433. Piaintiffs' parents were not handcuffed. 
pages 424-435-436. See plaintiff's answer regarding 


2 


page 400. 


page 437. See letter of Ethel Rosenberg dated Febru- 
ary 9, 1953. PBlaintifé may have further facts after the com- 


pletion of the deposition of defendant Nizer. 


page 438. The letters that plaintiffs' parents wrote 


were written in good faith, motivated by a desire to express 


their feelings to the recipient thereof and to set forth their 
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beliefs regarding their innocence and the 


and conviction, as well as the adverse consequences of the prose- 
cution’s actions upon the entire country. Plaintiffs' parent 
did not confess because they had not committed any crime to con- 
fess to. See also letters published in DEATH HOUSE LETTERS. 

pages 439-440. See above. Plaintiff's parents were 
never at the point of collapse or disintegration. 

page 462. See files and records of Hie cece and the 
official case reports. : 

Poge 453. The description of plaintiffs’ benavicr is 
untrue. . On the day of plaintiff's parents' executions, plaintif= 
returnec to the place that he was staying at after being with 
Ghildren in the neighborhood at about 8:00 P. M. and was told 
of the executions. Plaintiff sat quietly with his hands folded 
looking down.  Plaintiz& did mot cry. x 

wis aes. See statements of plaintiff’ as set forth in 
complaint and affidavit in support of interlocutory injunctive 
relsef and letters of May 10, 1973 to derendants from plain- 
tifft'’s counsel. 


‘ 


pages 493-495. See files and records of the case and 


official case reports. 


10.d. Plaintiff, Michael Meeropol, incorporates herein 


the answers set forth in the answers marked (d) and (e) on page 9 


of the answers to the interrocgetori 

Plaintiff further answers that 

a result of the acts complained of which has resulted in his 
having to expend time, effort and money in attempting to offse 


the harm and damages imposed by reason of the acts complaine 


By reason thereof, it has delayed his training and educational 


program and he has had to retain an attorney to aid him in his 


efforts. The amount of the money damages attributable to the 


Bony 


special damages suffered and to be suffered are not yet determ- 


inable. Plaintiff incorporates by reference paragraphs 
(g) of his answers to interrogatory 10 dated October 22, 1973 as 


his answer in hehalf of himself. 


heel Meeropol, 


"12 and 13" of the ansver 


interrogatories dated October 22, 1973 and incorporates by 
reference in Zesponse to interrogatory 12.4. and ad. { his 
supplementary answer to interrogatory 10.d. and 10.d.(1). 
14. Plaintif£, Michael Meeropol, incorporates here- 
in in behalf of himself, the answer to interrogatories 14 und 
15 of the answer to the interrogatories dated October 22, 1973. 
16. and 20. Plaintiff, Michael Meeropol, in behalf 
of himself, incorporates the answers as set forth in the answers 


to interrogatories "16 and 21" and "20 and 25" as set forth in 


dy 


the answer to interrogatories dated October 22, 1973. 


ll. Robert Meeropol, answering in behalf of himself, 
incorporates the answer of Michael Meeropol in response to in- 
terrogatory 10 and its subdivisicns as set forth in the answer 
to interrogatory 10 herein as his answer to interrogatory 11. 

13. Plaintiff, Robert Meeropol, answering for himself, 


incorporates the answer of Michael Meeropol in response to in- 
and its subdivisions 
terrogatory 12/as set forth in the answer to interrosato 


Ky 
< 
No 


N@rein as his answer to interrocatory 13. 

15. Plaintiff, Robert Meeropol, answering in benalf 
ef himself, incorpcrates the answer cf Michael Meeronpol in 
response to interrogatory 14 as set forth in the answer to interc- 
rogatory 14 as his answer to interrcocatory 15. 

#i.- Plaintiff. Robert Meeropol. answering for himself, 
incorporates the éenswer of Michael Meercpol in response to inter- 
rOgetory 16 es set forth in the answer to interrogatory 16 as His 


answer to interrogatory 21. 
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